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On Lecture Tour 


John M. Williams is 
now on a national tour, 
being presented by local 
dealers in a series of free 
lectures for piano teachers. 
Check with your dealer as 
to the date of the Williams 
lectures in your town. 


Was it long ago or recently that you discovered the 
remarkable genius of John M. Williams—the genius of 
being completely practical and musically thorough in 
the teaching of piano? Not just one marvelous book 
has he authored—but a book for each of the many 
steps in true musical development. Today, well over 
2,000,000 copies of the famous “WILLIAMS BLUE 
BOOKS” have been used by music teachers of this 
country. Over 250,000 pupils began their musical 
careers on these books last year alone. Over 450,000 
students at the present time, are studying from these 
books. Over 2,000 of the large Conservatories, Mu- 
sic Schools, Music Colleges, Academies and Convents 
throughout the country are now using the John M. 
Williams books. ... Even you who have found a 
measure of success with other methods, will do well to 
consider most impartially the wisdom of adopting the 
John M. Williams Course of Music Study, 


At Leading Music Dealers Everywhere 


John M. Williams Books 


First Book for the Adult Beginner. 1.00 


Favorite Melodies for the Adult... 


Very First Piano Book............ 
First Grade Piano Book.......... 
Class Piano Method. 


Class Piano Method. Book IV... 
Half-Hour Book................. 


Boy’s Book of Pieces............. 


Graded Sight-Reading. Book I 
Graded Sight-Reading. Book II 
Graded Sight-Reading. Book III 
Graded Sight-Reading. Book IV.. 
The Major Scales. BooklI....... 
The Major Scales. Book II....... 


Team-Work Tunes (2, 3, or 4 Players) 1.00 
75 


Burgmuller, Op. 100..... 


Send or Ask 


your local dealer 
or the Boston 
Music Company 
for detailed in- 
formationon any 
Williams: books. 


BOSTON MUSIC Co. 


Wherever you find a Music Merchant 
intent upon truly serving the best in- 


1.00 
43 ays terests of his community, there you will 
5 i find the John M. Williams ‘‘books with 
iver the blue covers.”” Make a point of ask- 
ratte ing to examine them. Study them care- 
He - fully—all of them—and we are confident 
-. 1,00 that you will understand why the John 
ie M. Williams Course of Music Study is 

100 the ‘‘National Preference.’’ Your local 
hj ee dealer will let you take these books ‘‘On 
-. 7 60 


Approval.’”’ If not, write us direct— 


and we will serve you gladly. 


FREE BOOKLET ‘How to Teach from Middle C’’ 


This little booklet tells the story of notation with 
pictures, explaining how the Williams Method elimin- 
ates long wearisome ‘‘Practice’’ for the piano pupil. 
You will find this book of real interest and value. It 
is free upon request from your local dealer or Boston. 


Boston, 


116 Boylston St. 
Mass 


The John M. Williams ‘Favorite Melodies 
for the Adult” are the perfect answer to aneed 
long felt by piano teachers for use with adult 
beginners. These pupils resent the first “baby 
pieces” in adult beginners’ books. Hence, — 
the need for a book of pieces ESPECIALLY ~ 
SELECTED, keeping in mind WHAT the — 
older pupil WANTS TO PLAY. Edited with — 
adult possibilities (ability to play octaves, — 
large chords and use the pedal) also the limita- — 
tions (mostly of speed) of the older beginner — 
in mind, this book contains 55 Favorite Melo-— 
dies. Here are songs from operas, folk melo- — 
dies, old time songs, plantation and range ~ 
songs, convival songs, drawing-room music, — 
sacred music and educational teaching pieces 
Its price, only $1.00 


—also “FIRST BOOK 
for the ADULT 
BEGINNER” 


A successful first instruction book for th 
piano, written for pupils over twelve years 
of age. It contains, in understandable !an 
guage, illustrated by easy-to-read charts, the 
rudiments of music, the use of the pedal and 
the very simplest rules for building chords— — 
exactly what every mature person wants to 
know. Also 33 additional favorite melodies: 
in playable keys. $1.00 
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orchestra, Public School Music, Piano and 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


WANTED—Young woman Protestant 
singer who can drive car, as companion 
to lady living in country. Good home, 
moderate salary. Contralto or mezzo so- 
prano voice preferred. In first letter 
please state age, experience, voice, 
Church affiliation, education, ete. — Ex- 
perience as practical nurse desirable but 
not absolutely required. After an inter- 
view references can be exchanged. Ad- 
dress Box A, c/o Etude. 


VIOLINS: upeireon! 1788 & 1783; Moit- 
essier, 1800; others. Bows: pend. Prell, and 
others. All’ fully guaranteed. R. W. Fer- 
rier, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMERICAN VIOLINS, Violas, Hand- 
made, inexpensive. Alive, ringing, ex- 
pressive tone. H. Norlin, 2334 17th Ave., 
Rockford, [1]. 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO. Simplified 
course, $4.00. Prof. Ross, Mansfield, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY 
. COURSE, 
Musical Theory Institute, Audubon, N. J. 


LEARN AND EARN. Use the latest 
scientifically developed musical princi- 
ples. They produce amazing results. Test 
free, your musical ability by new method. 
Box 5945, Desk D, Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPLETE EDITING with interpreta- 
tion suggestions. Consultation on special 
problems. Reasonable. Instructive treat- 
ise, “Mastering Thirds” $1.00. Write for 
details. A. Roy Keefer, Langhorne, Pa. 


“FLYING FINGERS” 


will be YOURS when you learn to play POPULAR 
MUSIC on your piano better than the way it is 


written— 
The Professional Way. 
MY Students GET RESULTS. 
You Will Too! 
Write to FLyinc FINGERS SYSTEM 
Box 32 Babson Park Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT REPRODUCTIONS 
Lithograph Process. As low as 5c per page. 
Minimum Order 100 Copies. 

Music REPRODUCTIONS 
320 Henshaw Bldg. Oakland, Calif. 


Etude Subscriptions for 
Christmas 


The holiday season is fast approaching and 
the problem of selecting gifts for friends again 
is with us. No more appreciated gift can be 
made to a music lover than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tue Erupe Music Macazine. No 
fuss—no last minute rush, and very little ex- 
pense. Just a line, giving the name and ad- 
dress of the music lover, together with a two 
dollar bill—and twelve fine issues of Tue 
Erupe will be mailed, beginning with the 
Christmas number. An attractive gift card 
giving your name as the donor will be sent in 
time to reach the recipient of your gift sub- 
scription on Christmas morning. Place orders 
early to prevent last minute congestion and 
avoid any possible disappointment through 
delay in the holiday mails. 


Tue Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


Advertising Representatives 


Eastern Western 
Spencer Young Co. L. F. McClure 


280 Madison Avenue 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast 
Carl D. Kinsey 

Roosevelt Hotel, 7000 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Cali 
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ZURICH, SWITZER- 
LAND has had a nine day 
Bach Anniversary Festival 
featured by an uncut per- 
formance of the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion,” conducted 
by Volkmar Andreae. The festival was opened 
by a concert by Karl Matthei, on the organ 
of the Fraumiinsterkirche; Professor D. Joa- 
chim Moser, of Berlin, lectured on “The 
Dominating Genius of Bach”; and there were 
programs of the cantatas and miscellaneous 
compositions of the master. 
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ANTONIA BRICO, the young American 
conductor, won enthusiastic comments for her 
leading of the National Symphony Orchestra 
of Washington, for its concerts of July 21st 
and 24th. On her first program were such 
testing pieces of leadership as the “Fifth Sym- 
phony—From the New World” of Dvorak; 
the Love Death from Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde” ; and Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poem, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

“¢ ———________ J» 


THE LAURIAN CLUB of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, included in its first program of 
the season, on April 13th, the Overture in B 
minor for Flute and Strings of Bach, the 
“String Quartet, Op. 64, No. 4” of Haydn, 
“Pastoral Songs for Voice and Trio” by 
Quilter, and a Pastorale for a quintet of wind 
instruments, by Pierné. 

<¢—__——————): 


RICHARD STRAUSS is reported to have 
resigned from the presidency of the Third 
Reich Chamber Music and from the chair- 
manship of the Association of German Com- 
posers. Though having given “advancing 
years and declining health” as the reason, it 
is commonly believed that the real cause of 
his action was a “lack of sympathy with the 
Nazi policy of anti-Semitism in art.” It must 
not be forgotten that the recent Dresden pre- 
mitre of his “The Silent Woman” was held up 
for some months, supposedly because of the 
composer’s insistence upon recognition of 
Stefan Zweig as librettist. 

———— 

“BORIS GODOUNOFF,” in a performance 
on September 30th, opened the season of the 
famous Sadler’s Wells Opera of London. It 
was the first presentation in England of the 
original version. 

*<§ ——_—___—_—__—_—____} 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
president of the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians, is 
also an influential member 
of the Park Board of the 
city. It was through his 
initiative and his wide and 
influential acquaintance 
that the summer concerts 
at Grant Park were pro- 
moted and successfully 
financed, At the opening 
concert of the series he was given an ovation 
by the public and members of the orchestra. 
Another musician to the fore in civic work! 
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Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, has- its Municipal 
Orchestra which has given performance to a 
native ballet, “Incense Shadows.” Joseph 
Lampkin, violinist, and Arthur Rubinstein, 
pianist, have been enthusiastically received 
there in recitals; and there has been recently 
“a really creditable performance” of Bizet’s 
seldom heard “The Pearl Fishers,” by local 
talent. 

 ¢—<$<$———————_ 

THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA announces, among the regular subscrip- 
tion events of the current season, performances 
of Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” in a concert 
version by Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the organization. 

ee se 

THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD of 
Wales was held this year from August 5th to 
10th, at Caernarvon; and the ceremonial 
meetings of the Gorsedd took place in the 
shell of the great Castle from which the first 
Prince of Wales was proclaimed. The chief 
choral’ competition, with Bach’s “Be not 
Afraid” as the leading item, was won by the 
Sales and District Choral Society of Liver- 
pool (?); and in the second choral contest, 
with Brahms’ “Blest are They that Mourn” 
as chief item, the Llanberis Choral Society 
(Charles Owen, conductor) took first place. 

A a ae 

AN AMERICAN BALLET is announced 
by the management of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, to replace the traditional ballet 
corps so long familiar. to patrons of this or- 
ganization. George Balanchrine, a product of 
the school of the Imperial Ballet of St. Peters- 
burg, and creator of nine ballets for Diaghileff, 
will be director of this new Metropolitan con- 
tingent. 

°¢ ——______—_—_——__ 

THE CHINESE THEATER, with May- 
Lagne-Fau as leader, provoked lively interest 
by its recent season in Petrograd. The most 
musical of works presented were “The Life 
of Duke Lagne-Lou” (fourth century) and a 
lively comedy, “The Drunkard.” On acquaint- 
ance the musical scores became “expressive 
and intensely logical” as an accompaniment 
to the dramatic art in which the Chinese are 
consummate masters in the interweaving of 
singing, dancing, dialogue, and acrobatic dis- 
play. 

* pe 

MAX WALD, an American composer resi- 
dent in Paris, is reported to be at work on a 
comedy opera, “The Cooper’s Wife,” with its 
plot laid in colonial New England. 

<@ ——_——_—__> 


THE GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIK- 
FREUNDE (Society of the Friends of Music) 
of Vienna has been holding an exhibit of its 
treasures which include such priceless gems 
as the manuscript scores of the “Piano Con- 
certo in D Minor” and the “Symphony in G 
Minor” of Mozart; the “Eroica Symphony” 
of Beethoven, from which the dedication to 
Napoleon was erased by the disappointed 
master, with such yvehemence that the paper 
shows the holes; the two great symphonies 
of Schubert; and the “German Requiem” of 
Brahms, entirely in his own script. 
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THE EDINBURGH PUBLIC MUSIC 
LIBRARY (Scotland), a department of the 
Central Public Library, contains nearly ten 
thousand volumes, most of which are loaned 
for home study. 

: ¢ D 

MUSIC AS A PILOT was an experiment of 
Rev W. Brown, when, on September 7th, he 
flew from New York, over the Great Lakes 
Region, down to Washington and back home, 
guided by the strains of orchestras from vari- 
ous radio stations. 

ee 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE AP- 
PLICATIONS are said to have been received 
for the post of Borough Musical Director of 
Durban, South Africa, to succeed the late Mr. 
Dan Godfrey. The salary offered is £1,000 
(nearly five thousand dollars) a year. There 
were thirty-two candidates from the Union of 
South Africa, one hundred and fifteen from 
England, two each from Australia and Amer- 
ica, and one each from Rhodesia, Scotland, 
Irish Free State, and Austria. 

«¢ ——______———__ 

ACCORDION CONCERTS were features 
of the recent convention of the National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants, for which pro- 
grams were furnished by such eminent artists 
as Guido Diero, Santo Santucci and Charles 
Magnante. 

eee 

AT THE KURSAAL of Scheveningen, 
Holland, the Residentie Orchestra, with Carl 
Schuricht conducting, recently gave a pro- 
gram of French music, including the Overture 
“Benvenuto Cellini” of Berlioz, the Symphonie 
Espagnole of Lalo (with Zino Francescatti as 
soloist), and the ‘Symphony in D Minor” of 
César Franck. 
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A GRAND OPERA ARTISTS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA has been organized in 
New York City, similar in form and purpose 
to the Actors Equity Association. It is affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor; 
and already it has instituted efforts to secure 
state or federal support for touring opera 
companies exclusively of Americans. 

°¢ —__—_____——___ 

THE LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA will have as conductors of the 
present season, beginning November 14th, 
Pierre Monteux for the first twelve concerts; 
Arnold Schonberg for the next pair; and Otto 
Klemperer from the first of January to the 
end of the series. Mr. Monteux will conduct 
the entire season of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra, from January to April. 

———————— 

THE DOME OF THE ROYAL PAVIL- 
ION, of Brighton, England, which has been 
the scene of the principal concerts of that fa- 
mous seaside resort, is in the process of being 
remodeled along modern lines, the alterations 
including a large pipe organ. 

@ D 

PIETRO MASCAGNI conducted in Au- 
gust an open air performance of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” given in the Square before the 
Cathedral of Szeged, Hungary. 
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ITALO MONTEMEZZI, 
composer of the popular 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” and - 
other ce Fas ae meee. 
America on July 6th, for 
an indefinite stay. He is MONT=M=22t fi 
accompanied by his wife and son and — 
it be known that he is at work on a new oper 
Of this work he is making at the present : 


© Underwood & Underwood 


further announcement than that the librett 
is by Sem Benelli and that it is based on 
medizval legend. ) 
<—____—_—_———_ _ 
THE FIRST PRIZE for composition at a 
Conservatory of Madrid has been awardee 
jointly to Manuel Parada de la Puente an 
Emilio Lehmberg, pupils of Conrado de 


Campo. The work prescribed was a sym: 
phonic Scherzo for full orchestra. 
-¢ ——__—_—_—_-) 


THE CHICAGO CITY OPERA COM 
PANY, with Karleton Hackett as preside 
announces a season of five weeks at the Ch 
cago Civic Opera House, beginning Novemb 
Sth. The roster includes some of the 
operatic artists of the day; Gennaro Papi a’ 
Henry Weber will be the leading conductor 
and prices will range from three dollars dowr 
to fifty cents. if, 

——_———— >) { 


FRANCIS MACLENNAN, widely knoy 
American tenor of some years ago, died « 
July 17th, at Port Washington, Long Isl 
Born on January 7th, 1879, in Bay 
Michigan, he received his vocal training 
New York, London and Berlin. He sang t 
title rdle in the first production of “Pa : 
in English, by the Henry W. Savage Oper 
Company; and he was the Pinkerton of thi 
first performance of “Madame Butterfly” i 
English, by this same company, on Octobe 
15th, 1906, at Washington. He is said als 
to have been the first American tenor to sin; 
Tristan in Germany, which he did at t 
Royal Opera of Berlin. : 

(ee 


AMERICAN WOMEN COMPOSERS hek 
a conference from July 26th to 29th, at Chau 
tauqua, New York. On a program of Juh 
27th the Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Stoessel, played the “G 
Symphony” of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, dean 0 
America’s women composers, and “Pira' 
Island” by Mabel Daniels. 

¢ 


> 


BEN STAD, founder 
and director of The Ameri- 
can Society of the Ancient 
Instruments, of Philadel- 
phia, has returned from a 
European trip on which he 
searched the museums, 
monasteries and libraries of 
Belgium, Holland, France 
and England, by which he 
discovered a number of in- ae 
teresting works by com- : 
posers of the earlier coutnai that a 
added to the repertoire of his o ization 
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Hobbies for Everybody 


ERHAPS you remember the Etude editorial, “The 

Perilous Blessing of Leisure,” which appeared in 

November, 1932. About a year later Uncle Sam and 
all of his children awoke one morning and found that in- 
creased leisure had become a kind of political religion. 
In other words, we had to have leisure whether we wanted 
it or not, because the government would permit us to work 
just so long. Millions of people who had always wanted 
to do things for their self-gratification, who wanted to 
play, to read, to exercise, to study, to collect things, to 
raise animals, or flowers, or vegetables, to make things, in 
fact to gratify an ambition to be happily engaged: without 
the consciousness of being bossed by man or money, could 
at last enjoy themselves “to their hearts content.” 

To these same millions this same leisure was like a new 
automobile—they had to be taught how to run it. There- 
fore the Leisure League of America was organized. The 
automobile in untrained hands might run wild and do 
more damage than good. The Leisure League got to work 
and soon the newspapers were flooded with articles upon 
the new creed, “Get a Hobby.” Last May an exposition 
of hobbies was held in the Commerce Hall of the large 
Port Authority Building in New York City. Some thirty 
organizations joined in the movement and the giant hobby 
campaign of 1935 was launched. 

We have been looking over the graphic floor plan of this 
amazing hobby round-up in New York. Here are some 
of the activities represented: collecting pets, stamps, arms, 
coins, fish, or almost anything else ever created; then there 
were amateur theater games, home carpentering, photog- 
raphy, outdoor sports, mechanical toys, reading, the home 
arts of women (cooking, dressmaking, embroidery) camp- 
ing, travel, gardening, painting, sculpturing, hunting, pub- 
lic speaking, dancing; and the end is not yet. 

One comparatively small section was devoted to music; 
yet probably far more people in the United States find de- 
light in music as a hobby than in any other way of em- 
ploying leisure, with the possible exception of reading. 
We believe that 
this is a most 
fortunate and 
wise choice. Mu- 
sic offers almost 
unlimited oppor- 
tunities for study. 

It has literally 
no boundaries. 
Unlike many hob- 
bies it has limit- 
less variety and is 
not merely a 
repetition of rela- 
tively similar 
mental opera- 
tions. 

It calls for the 
coordination of 
the mind and the 
body. 

It may be prac- 
ticed in solitude 
or in groups. 

It is not con- 
fined to any sea- 
son of the year. 

It is invaluable 
as a means of 
mental refresh- 
ment, because of 
the fact that it 


A REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN HOME OF CULTURE 
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compels concentration and affords relief from the cares of 
life. 

It provides means for associating with cultured people. 

It stimulates the imagination and introduces one to that 
world of dreams which exalts the soul. 

It is the most discussed art of the times; since millions 
of people hear daily, and largely over the radio, the music 
of the greatest composers performed by the foremost 
artists. 

Owing to the widespread instruction in music, more 
people have been trained in that art than in any other. 

Millions will make music a hobby—millions more than 
ever before. The old complaint, “I would give anything if 
IT could take up music,” has no meaning now. Anyone 
who has access to an instrument can “take it up.” Even 
though you can not yet afford a teacher, you can, by 
earnest and unrelenting self study, do surprising things. 
Any musical friend will be glad to give you a helping hand 
at the start. Thousands have had no other beginning, and 
yet they have become able to play in a very gratifying 
way. Of course if you can afford a teacher you will save 
years of time and many false leads. 

Those who know something of music will have fun in 
developing their art along some special line. We know 
one man who made a special study of Haydn. First he 
learned the best known sonatas, and then he found a veri- 
table world of wealth in that master’s other piano compo- 
sitions. Every new piece was like a choice gem added to 
his collection. Haydn—happy “Papa Haydn”—brought 
new interest and delight to that man’s life. More than 
this, by making his playing better than ordinary he was 
able to give a great deal of delight to his friends. 

Teachers who are anxious to increase their business 
should start at once to capitalize the present development 
of the “hobby” idea. How? Write letters to your local 
paper on the advantages of music as a hobby. Will the 
papers publish your letters? If they are wise, they will. 
The papers carry thousands of dollars of musical adver- 
tising; and the 
editors should re- 
alize that your 
letters are pro- 
moting their busi- 
ness interests as 
well as the wel- 
fare of the com- 
munity. In addi- 
tion to this, the 
teacher should 
make as many 
talks and address- 
es upon the sub- 
ject as possible. 
We know of one 
teacher who in- 
duced her most 
active pupils to 
agitate the sub- 
ject among their 
friends. Such 
propaganda is in 
the public inter- 
est and is there- 
fore justifiable 
and wholesome. 

We have read 
many ponderous 
articles by soci- 
ologists and psy- 
chiatrists, upon 
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the dangers of unemployed leisure. Some of the greatest 
minds in the country are deeply concerned over the possi- 
ble dangers of the sudden acquisition of leisure upon the 
part of millions with little proper preparation. } 

We ask our readers to support the “hobbies for every- 
one” movement. Many are noi satisfied with one hobby. 
Your editor is not. One hobby would be a bore, there- 
fore we turn to writing on other subjects than music, to 
gardening, to automobiling, to swimming, to the drama. 
However, if we did not have music as one of our hobbies, 
and if we were unable to play at the keyboard every day, 
we are certain that we should be very unhappy. 


The Daily Revolution 


cs ON’T you know that we are going through a Revolu- 
tion?” demands the pop-eyed Bolshevik, decorating the 
recently discarded residence of a consignment of Fels-Naptha. 

“Yes,” shouts any high school student. “The world re- 
volves around the sun every twenty-four hours.” 

And how unspeakably dull it would be if conditions didn’t 
change. One of the finest provisions of the Maker of all things 
is that we continually have the assurance that we may look 
forward to something different. It can never again be just 
the same. That’s what adds zest to things. That’s what gives 
us hope when we are down; and that’s what keeps us on our 
toes when we are up. 

The trouble is that thousands have not found this out. They 
expect everything to go on just-the same. It never does. It 
can’t. As-your editor has repeatedly pointed out, the only 
thing of which. we may be reasonably certain is change—inevi- 
table, unceasing change. The supposedly adamantine laws of 
science crumble continually. When, in 1895, the X-Rays were 
discovered by Roentgen, the law that “all. matter is inert” 
crashed like an eggshell. Then: the Curies, with their new 
found Radium, came along and tramped on the fragments. The 
great permanent scientific law of existence is change. There- 
fore the wisest people of the world are those who are most 
cognizant of the inevitable alteration, which affects in some 
degree even the eternal planets in their orbits. 


Lincoln Did! 


ay PPORTUNITY is the thing which shakes hands with the 
other fellow but passes me by.” “I never get any breaks.” 
“Tm unlucky.” “Fortune sneers at me.” 

Of course you never heard a successful man make remarks 
of this kind. He does not worry about opportunities, he manu- 
factures them. 

Take the amazing case of Abraham Lincoln. In his day, 
they thought that he was lucky. He was so lucky that he lost 
literally every election until he was elected President. But, note 
that that which others would have called hard luck never 
stopped Lincoln. He had developed the gift of taking what 
others might have thought were routine matters and doing them 
in such a way that they came to be looked upon as masterpieces. 
Take the Bixby letter or the Gettysburg address. Lincoln had 
his mind so in rein that these two things (which others might 
have looked upon as a letter and a casual occasional speech) be- 
came imperishable mosaics in literature. Lincoln did this. Did 
you ever try to do likewise with the commonplaces of life? A 
masterpiece is often a commonplace raised to the nth power. 

When you hear a great artist, when you hear a great compo- 
sition, note the nature of the work. Beethoven, Brahms, Grieg, 
Dvorak and Strauss have taken the commonplace folk tunes 
and built from them classics. What man has done, man can do. 
Most of the great virtuosi and the great composers came from 
the common people, as did Abraham Lincoln. They got hold 
of themselves mentally, physically, morally, spiritually and ar- 
tistically, saw where they wanted to go, and then used all their 
energy to get there. Lincoln did. Beethoven did. Liszt did. 
Dvorak did. Verdi did. Almost anyone of any consequence 


did. Why not you? 


Musical Ephemera 


ANY of those who are today feeding on the vast pop- 

ular music of today will not be long in wanting to 
study an instrument: which will open the door to the art. 
which gives them such delight. We know of one man who 
was the manager of a large mid-west industry. He boasted 
that he could stand popular music but he cared nothing 
for “classical” music. On Sunday afternoons, however, he 
used to start his explorations through the Sunday papers, 
while he had the radio turned on. After a few weeks, he 
found that he was listening to the New York Philharmonic 
and the Sunday newspapers, with their weekly accumu- 
lation. of things worth while mixed with rubbish, fell to 
the floor. On moving to New York he became a box 
holder at the Philharmonic, started to study music him- 
self and had all of his children to study it. 

Just what is happening should be of immense interest 
to all music lovers, especially those intending to earn 
their livelihood through music. Recently we heard the 
following popular program played by an excellent sym- 
phonic group conducted by a natidnally known director: 


Overtare’“"Raymond 3... o 2055 ees ee Thomas 
Marely: “Lenore 3 petonierinn eeee eeeeee Raff 
“Danse Macabre... sso mss vege Saint-Saéns 
“Second Hungarian Rhapsody”............ Liszt 
March “Pomp and Circumstance” ........ Elgar 


These compositions, which have been played scores of 
times a year, have become so hackneyed with many people 
that much of their spontaneous charm has been worn 
away. A new order of things has taken their place. Unless 
a standard composition is played by an extraordinarily 
fine orchestra and in a superb manner, it cannot hold 
the attention of the average cultivated listener. This pro- 
vides an extraordinary opportunity for the brilliant new 
school of American composers and orchestrators. 

There is, withal, a tragic aspect to the giant musical 
efforts of the writers of Ephemera. What becomes of the 
vast number of delightful melodies that they are produc- 
ing for the pleasure of the public? A melody is created, 
developed with every imaginable kind of setting, and 
then its publishers do everything possible to see that it 
has the widest possible dissemination over the air. The 
result is that after a very few months it has been heard 
so many times that it necessarily becomes, in most in- 
stances, as obsolete as last year’s derby. The sales of the 
sheet music fall off and the revenue to the publisher and 
the composer is reduced to a minimum. The American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers has secured 
fees from theaters, broadcasting stations, hotels and dance 
halls which have in a measure reimbursed those who were 
losing by the new condition of affairs. There is obviously 
a fundamental justice in this. ’ 

There is, however, another aspect which is regrettable. 
It seems pitiable that much of this splendid melodic out- 
put is not shaped into more permanent form. It could be 
easily developed into classics. As at present treated, it 
really is purely ephemeral. What do we mean by ephem- 
eral? The word comes from the generic, ephemera, 
popularly known as day-flies or May-flies. These queer 
insects remain sometimes in the larva state for three 
years, to be born for a life of only three hours. Why 
does a Chopin concerto, Schubert’s Erl-King or Men- 
delssohn’s “Hebrides” Overture survive a century, in a 
condition of apparent perpetual youth, while many of 
the sprightly and delightful ephemera of today live but a 
few hours? 
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The Wagnerian Singer 


By Kirsten Flagstad 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA 


¢ HEN I WAS A GIRL, I used to 
VV wore about what seemed to me 

a rather curious method of classi- 
ing singers. The grown-ups would talk 
Madame Goi... 6... as “a singer” and 
MEAUATMIG O.. . 5 e. cs es se as “a Wagnerian 
nger.’ This puzzled me. Did “Wag- 
rian” mean a special kind of voice? And, 
not, why make such a distinction? Could 
tt any skillfully trained singer sing any 
nd of music? Well, today I am fortu- 
te enough to be termed a “Wagnerian 
ager” myself, and I appreciate clearly 
mat the difference is. Perhaps at some 
ne you, too, may have wondered about it? 
Wagnerian roles, as a whole, require a 
ecial sort of voice, special training, and, 
ove all, perhaps, a special mental prepa- 
tion for which I can think of no better 
me than a spiritual approach. No singer 
th a naturally light voice should at- 
mpt the Wagnerian parts, which demand 
eat power, great compass of voice, and 
eat volume of tone. A small voice of 
m quality may grow into these parts. I 
ow this from experience; but an organ 
lich is naturally light in timbre would 
st leave them alone. The Wagnerian 
les are tremendously long parts. Jsolde 
quires exactly one hour and twenty min- 
ss of actual singing; Elisabeth is really 
comparatively brief part, so far as con- 
med singing goes; yet both demand a 
‘ge, full, strong voice. 


A New Singing Art 
HE REASON for this goes back to 
Wagner’s own intention in writing 
sse Operas, or music dramas, as he pre- 
fred to call them. You will recall that 
gner rebelled against the “lighter” 
l of opera, like those of Rossini, for 
ple, where the artists sang tuneful 
dies or displayed vocal fireworks 
inst a conventional, even unimportant, 
hestral accompaniment. Wagner had a 
y different purpose. He wished to 
d voices, orchestra, words, and action 
> one complete whole; no one element 
4 to be more important than another; 
the entire result was to be not merely 
series of melodies but a complete musical 
lineation of life and emotion. 
A system of this kind is a departure from 
‘more conventional opera and places a 
ater responsibility upon the singer. He 
ist learn to be a codperative member of 
Vast musical group rather than an indi- 
lual “star”; and, vocally, he must con- 
intly assert himself along with a power- 
‘and richly scored orchestra. Thus, at 
s outset, all Wagnerian roles require the 
tt of singing which is not accompanied 
‘an orchestra, properly speaking, but in 
h the singer must rise to a plane of 
lity with it. This, in a few words, 
é the Wagnerian interpreter, 
¢ than any other, must sing with a full, 
Be, round tone. That is what we mean 


ey require singers with big voices and 
ch physical endurance. 
further, in his insistence on the single, 


&. Now, when most singers cover a 
@ vocal span, from a low note to a high 
the reverse, they almost unconscious- 
e a slight glissando, swooping upon 
‘tones in a vocal arc. In Wagner this 
aboo, and by Wagner’s own indications. 
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Unless the interval is specially marked with 
a glissando slur, it may not be “swooped” 
upon, or delivered in a portamento style. 
Each tone must be attacked clearly and 
separately. This is a difficult thing to 
master without much practice, especially in 
such skips as may not be interrupted for a 
fresh breath. And Wagner is full of just 
such skips! For the listener, they stand as 
one of his greatest and richest individuali- 
ties. 


The Wagnerian Method 


GAIN, WE MUST remember that 
Wagner wrote his own lyric text, not 
as an “opera libretto” but as independent 
dramatic verse, equally important with 
voice and orchestra. This at once lifts 
the text out of the category of words that 
have simply been “set to music.” They are 
vital in themselves, throwing light on the 
characters’ thoughts and actions; and, as 
such, they must reach the hearers as clear- 
ly as the music itself. This of course in- 
volves a special diction problem. The 
words must be both spoken and sung! Even 
a native German has to prepare very care- 
fully for Wagnerian diction; and non- 
Germans, such as you and IJ, must make a 
special study, not only of German, but also 
of German refined for Wagner! I have 
found that the great point for which to 
work is a crisp, concise explosion of con- 
sonant values. My native Norwegian is 
not so explosive a language as German; it 
is perhaps more like English in the quality 
of its sounds; and I had to give special 
care to the sharp, incisive d’s, p’s, b’s, k’s, 
t's, and w’s, when first I began singing 
Wagner in German. 

My own career has been different from 
that of most Metropolitan singers, in that 
I had comparatively little earlier experi- 
ence in wide repertory work. Before com- 
ing here I had sung only in Norway and 
Sweden, except for two seasons in Bay- 


reuth. In my native Oslo we sang Wagner 
in Norwegian. When I arrived at Bay- 
reuth, to sing for Frau Wagner and 


Intendant Tietjen, I sang as I was accus- 
tomed to singing and soon learned that my 
Wagner style wes not the orthodox Bay- 
reuth style! I was told that my diction 
was not crisp enough. Also, I needed to 
enlarge my voice. That meant setting to 
work, not only on the roles I was to sing, 
but also on a complete study of the special 
Wagner style, covering the points I have 
just outlined. Byjthe end of that season, 
though, I, too, had) a Wagner style. 


From Small Beginnings 

| bie IS READILY understandable that 

one can improve ones diction; but how, 
you will ask, could I enlarge the power 
of my voice? By progressing slowly, by 
never forcing the voice in any way, and 
by sparing myself no effort. I can truth- 
fully say that my voice reached its present 
scope less than three years ago. As a girl 
and as a music student, I had a very small 
voice. Indeed it is solely because my voice 
was so small that I chanced to take singing 
lessons at all! 

Mine is a musical family. My father 
was an orchestral conductor, and my mother 
still conducts performances of opera and 
operetta in Oslo and coaches singers in 
their parts. She is called “the musical 
Mama of Oslo,” not because of me but 
because so many singers depend on her 
for help in their work. Before I was six, 


I could sing many of the Schubert songs, 
simply from hearing them at home. I was 
taught the piano, and I taught myself 
several parts; Elsa at thirteen, and next, 
Aida; but I never was expected to be a 
musician. My parents thought there should 
be at least one “practical’’ member of the 
family and wanted me to become a doctor. 
I passed my preliminary academic examina- 
tions two years younger than most students, 
worked too hard, and had a breakdown. So 
I did not study medicine after all. 

When I was confirmed we had a party 
at home and I sang arias out of ‘“Lohen- 
grin’ and “Aida” to help entertain the 
guests. A musical friend of my mother’s 
said it was a pity to use so small a voice 
for such heavy music, and offered to give 
me a few lessons, just to keep me from 
ruining my voice. We began very slowly, 
very carefully, letting the voice come out 
as naturally as possible. Then, as my 
breathing improved and the voice became 


freer, my teacher said that its quality was 
good. Indeed she predicted that within two 
or three years I might even be ready to 
think about public work. Neither my 
family or I put much faith in such hopes, 
and I was set to learning stenography as 
a means of livelihood. 

Then, two years later, a performance of 
“Tiefland” was organized in Oslo and I 
was allowed to try out for the part of the 
child. I was the thirteenth candidate heard 
at the audition, and I got the part. Two 
months later I made my début—at eighteen. 
I had never intended to be an operatic 
singer, and yet my operatic career had 
begun. My voice found favor; some kind 
music patrons of the city offered to finance 
my further studies; and I was sent to 
Stockholm to work. After my study years, 
I returned to Oslo and sang many roles in 
Italian, French, and German. Elsa and 
Eva were my first Wagnerian rdles. Two 
and a half years ago, I sang Jsolde, my 
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first rdle in German. I was invited to give 
an audition at Bayreuth, and there it was 
that I came into personal contact with the 
requirements of the “Wagnerian style.” 


Let Nature Have Her Way 


A ALONG, my voice had remained 
comparatively small. Study had im- 
proved it greatly, of course; but, even 
though I was singing large roles, it had 
not yet reached its full power. My voice 
developed by its use in singing. That is 
the best method I can recommend. I am 


that the mastery of /solde gave me 
Once a student has a firm 
correct personal singing 
methods, the only sensible thing is to go 
ahead and apply them, allowing time and 
vocal habits to open up the voice. 
voices may take longer than others 
to reach their full scope, as did mine; but 
the natural method is the only one to fol- 


ain 
my full voice. 
background of 


cert 


roper 


Some 


low. Forcing the voice for more power 
defeats its own purpose and ruins the organ. 
Whatever one is to have vocally, must 
come naturally, for singing is a natural 
physical activity. 

I do not believe, however, in pampering_ 
the voice. One reason why my voice grew, 
{ think, is because I always allowed it 
fullest scope. I do all my practicing, 
coaching, and rehearsing in full voice. I 
never use mezza voce, unless the score 
specifically calls for it. While I should 
not go so far as to advocate this for an- 
other, whose voice and general robustness 


To tnterest the child is the daily problem 
f the music teacher. The Dolls’ Music 
al is most attractive to little girls, 
vn-ups as well. Mrs. Crosby 
riginated the idea and composed 
for it a charming “Dolls Suite,” of songs 
and piano solos in the second grade. The 
doll recital is easy to give, and those in the 
1udience who may be bored by the playing 
of weet enjoy the gay show of 
dolls of every kind, age and variety. 

\ flower pot stand is put on the stage 
for the dolls to sit on. An old red curtain 
will change this ugly stand into a tier of 
seats. When the stand is full, 

are arranged about the stage at doll 
tables, in carriages, chairs and at tiny 
A small organ was discovered in 
a music store and borrowed. A large doll 
sat at it ready to play the bridal march for 
a doll wedding that was arranged in pro- 
awaiting the first notes of the 
“Lohengrin” March. 

Pupils are glad to bring their prettiest 
dolls to the Festival. Merchants are usual- 
ly kind about lending new dolls. Rare 
dolls are sometimes borrowed; so that corn 
shuck dollies, museum dolls, and quaint, 
antique dolls from Europe have arrived, 
glad to get out of cases and trunks. 

If a small sized piano, made for children, 
can be rented, it is more in keeping with 
the general effect than a grand piano. 

This recital has been given for Free 
Kindergartens and Day Nurseries, and the 
pupils by their work enjoy helping little 
children. The program itself is selected 
from THe Erupe and the Presser Cata- 
logue. There is an abundance of doll music. 
Doll songs by Jessie L. Gaynor and Mrs. 


28 


\dan 


fingers, 


reserved 


dolls 


pianos. 


cession, 


Crosby Adams and doll recitations give 
variety. A doll dance, by a graceful child 
in ballet costume, is pretty. 

After the recital the children parade 
around the hall with their dolls. The 
judges vote on the prettiest doll, and a 


small prize is awarded the little mother. 
When instructing her class how to listen 

to music, the teacher can point to the quiet 

doll audience, as an example to be followed. 
Little: girls enter with enthusiasm into a 
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may be different from my own, I can tell 
you that it has helped me greatly. 

While studying Jsolde, I sang the entire 
part every day in full voice, and then ap- 
peared at the theater in the evening for 
my regular performance. Thus, I sang 
two Wagnerian roles a day. I worked hard. 
Then, when I had the part well in hand, 
I noticed a strange thing: I weighed ex- 
actly the same as I had weighed before, 
and I certainly looked no stouter; but the 
sleeves of my dresses were bursting out in 
the back! What had happened was that 
my lung expansion had developed. And 
then it was that my voice sounded fuller, 
more powerful, more dramatic. Intendant 
Tietjen, who had heard me earlier, ex- 
claimed that he would not believe it to be 
the same voice. It grew by slow, natural 
methods of development, and by unsparing 
hard work. 


Creating the Role 


UT TO RETURN to our discussion 

of the Wagnerian singer’s needs. We 
have touched upon the requisites of voice 
and study; let us now consider that ques- 
tion of “spiritual approach.” The power 
of the Wagnerian characters lies in the 
fact that they are not “story book people’— 
they are actual figures of history and 
legend, who present to us real life, real 
emotion, real conflict. Without in any way 
disparaging the other operatic heroines, I 
think you will agree with me that Jsolde 
stands as the greatest tragic figure in opera. 


She does not merely represent a woman 
tragically and fatefully in love; she is that 
woman. She is the very embodiment, not 
of a person in a tale but of a force that 
might come into the life of any one of us. 

It is this utter and supreme reality which 
the Wagnerian singer must learn to cap- 
ture. How to do it? By absorbing the 
part completely; by living with it, becom- 
ing it. By learning all one can of the 
age, the habits, the customs and the his- 
tory of the character and her times. By 
losing one’s own identity in that of the 
character, instead of merely dressing up 
one’s identity to “play a part.” All this 
is extremely elusive to talk about, I know; 
and yet it is one of the most important 
requisites of Wagnerian singing. 

And finally, I should counsel all aspiring 
young singers to crowd as much versatility 
as possible into their work. Here again I 
speak from experience. My own prepara- 
tory work lacked versatility, for the simple 
reason that there was no way of getting a 
truly wide repertory at home. Opera in 
Oslo is not what it is here. We have no 
full operatic season, where a different work 
is mounted every night, and the same 
singer may have a chance to take part in 
two or three different types of opera each 
week. In Oslo we have a theater which 
gives regular plays during the year, and 
then four or five weeks of opera, in addi- 
tion. Perhaps only two or three operas 
are given during the season, and they are 
repeated each evening for a week or longer. 


The Dolls’ Music Festival 


By Virginia G. 


doll recital, and the public generally are 
interested and co6dperate in supplying fine 
dolls. “ 

Here is another variation from the pupil 
recital. Tom Thumb weddings are always 
popular. As a climax to a Spring Recital 
we had a play wedding, the ceremony writ- 
ten with musical terms. The whole pro- 
gram leads up to this. Flower, spring 
pieces and love songs are played and sung. 
The honor of being the bride may be 
offered as a prize, or voted on by the whole 
class. The pupils looked lovely in colored 
organdies with tiny old fashioned bouquets. 
A choir robe and spectacles provide the 
preacher’s garb. 


A Selected List of Piano Pieces 
with Doll Titles 


Grave I 
Cat. No. Title Composer 
379/s Dolls inullaby ence errant: J. Margstein 
6945 Dolly Darling....Geo. L. Spaulding 
7514 Dolly’s Asleep........ R, E. DeReef 


23811 Dolly’s Cradle Song 
Gilbert A. Alcock 


5716 Dollie’s Dream....Geo. L. Spaulding 


Tupper 


19861 
24426 


Dollie’s Lullaby. ..N. Louise Wright 
Dolly’s Sleepy Time 

Wallace A. Johnson 

Dozing Dolly..... Geo. L. Spaulding 

T’ve a Sleepy Doll.Geo. L. Spaulding 
My Dolly’s Birthday 

Geo. L. Spaulding 


16397 
11332 
6944 


Grape 1% 


Dollie) Waltz..ss- 0 J. M. Baldwin 
Dolly’s Birthday— 

Wraltz oc. ese tears Walter Rolfe 
Good Night, Dollie, 

Sleep Wellwiteeecien es A. Sartorio 


Grape II 


Doll’s Crade Song...... Carl Heins 
Dolls’ Dance. Op. 44, 

Noid ouantecenctes Bernhard Wolff 
Dolly’s Birthday Party 

Wallace A. Johnson 

Dolly’s Cradle Song....C. W. Kern 
Dolly’s Dance. . Herbert Ralph Ward 
Dolly’s Dream and Awaken- 

ATS es eae, eee isco Theodor Oesten 
Dolly’s Funeral. Op. 39, 

INOF co niiesesbae oe iP, Tschiatkowelgr 


1421 
4500 


19773 
4319 
16170 
2959 


4225 


A TROUPE OF DOLLS DRESSED FOR THE OPERA 


' 
Thus one might sing every night, but 
ways in the same parts. 

In Stockholm, of course, they do he 
a varied repertory; but the smaller Sez 
dinavian cities proceed after the fashion 
Oslo. In Gothenburg, for instance, whi 
I appeared just before coming to join { 
Metropolitan, I sang only two operas 
twelve times in “Fidelio” and fourteen tin 
in “Tannhauser.” I had to learn the fle 
ible versatility of operatic repertory 0) 
here; and it is an excellent thing. 

Another thing I learned over here is { 
wonderful kindness of you America 
Never in my life had I dreamed that peo; 
could be so warm, so generous, so trt 
welcoming to a perfect stranger. It } 
been the richest possible experience to co1 
here, and I shall always count it gratefu 
as the high point of my career. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS: ON 
MISS FLAGSTAD’S ARTICLE 


1. What special requirements does 1 
Wagnerian opera demand of the singe 

2. How long does Isolde sing in a sing 
performance? 

3. In what particular way does Wagneri 
singing demand an approach of tone d 
ferent from that of much other singin, 

4. What method of developing the fi 

> resources of the voice is here rece 
mended ?: 

5. What is a distinctive quality Wa 
ner’s characters in his operas, and wh 


25004 Dolly’s Lullaby. .Wallace A. Johns 
Dutch Doll—Wooden Shoe 


Dance... mee Edward A. Muell 
22630 Dutch Dolls’ Dance 
(4 Hands)...... Helen L. Cram 


30107 French Doll—Gavotte 
Edward A. Muell 
30108—Italian Doll—Tarantella 
Edward A. Mua 
16549 Marching Dolls........ Joseph El 
30105 Scotch Doll—Highland Fling 
Edward A. Muell 
23075 Singing to Dolly—Waltz =| 
Wallace A. Joh 


Grape 11% - 
23596 The Clockwork Doll ‘a 
Montague Ewit 


14347 The Doll’s Lullaby..R. S. Morris 
24085 Dolls’ Minuet........ C. V. Stanfo) 
13241 Dolly’s Delight....James H. R 

16827 The Japanese Doll...E. R. Kroeg, 


Grape III 

15872 Ching Ling—The Chinese 

Doll..... eae Constantin Stern 
24180 The Doll Princess...... Leon J 
15870 Florinda—The Shepherdess 

Doll. oc. aeeeeee Constantin Stern 
15871 Jackey—The Sailor Boy 

Doll” 2) ue Ccsstantin Sternb 


Grave IIT% 
19729 Parade of the Wooden Dolls 


23198 Soldier Doll? ae 


Grape IV 
4509 Poupée Valsante. Dolly 
Dances 


— 
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Pietro Mascagni believes 
“The music of the future will 
like that of the past....Whent 
world is tired of its mud-bath 
jazz and similar perversions of 
noblest of the arts, then we sh 
again have music.” 


Have Musicians a Sense of Humor? 


to catch its spirit there first must 
be some understanding of its nature 
and of the different interpretations of its 
application to life and art. 
A “humorous man” is generally under- 
sod to be one who is bright and witty— 
é to whom fun is the very essence of life, 
one who is full of merry ideas and ever 
ly with laughter provoking repartee. 
ow different the meaning of humor, when 
sociated with art and more particularly 
with music, is seen if one thinks of a piece 
ce Schumann’s Humoresque. The most 
serious parts in it alternate with the merrier 
and the deeply impressive Finale 
leaves no doubt as to the feelings which 
dominated the master when he wrote the 
piece. 

The contrasts, of which life is so full; 
the consciousness of the sorrow and pain 
with which so many are weighted; and on 
the other hand, the conviction that in spite 
of all these, the world is full of beauty; 
these are the ingredients which make up 
What is called humor in art. It is these, 
which give to works like the Finale of 
Beethoven’s “Sonata in D Major, Op. 10”; 
his “Seventh Symphony”; and the second 
movement of his “Sonata, Op. 110’—with 
their ever changing moods of feeling 
and expression—their special character. 
Strangely enough, music of Haydn, with 
all its joyousness, is not humorous in the 
sense mentioned. 

Now this has been but a prelude to para- 
graphs which shall deal not with the sense 
of humor as shown by musicians in their 
works but rather as it has come to the 
surface in their relations to and intercourse 
With their fellow men. In preparing these 
there has been no little difficulty in finding 
equate English idioms for the jokes, 
Htticisms and satirical remarks of the 
mposers, the humor of which so frequent- 
has lain in the double meaning of a word 
the original language for which there 
no similar figure in the English. 


Hie IS of such varied sorts that 


r 
16 
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ones; 


Salzburgian Jests 


HAT MOZART, especially in his 
younger days, had a keen sense of 
or, his letters abundantly prove, more 
tticularly those to “Basle,” his young 
cousin, Maria Anna Mozart of Augsburg. 
Mfortunately his jokes are often of a 
ature somewhat coarser than would be 
pected from a young gentleman so well 
ought up. He had, however, occasional 
ares of amusing, childlike humor and 
incy, as shown in the following extract 
om a letter to “Basle”: 

“Just listen to the story which I want 
tell you. It is not very long since it 
pened, and it has created a great sensa- 
Between us, I must tell you that up 


- Well, to put it short, in a village 
e little distance from here there was 
shepherd who, though pretty old, was 
il strong and hearty. He was rather 
ell off, unmarried, and leading a merry 
ile. Before I forget it, I must mention 
hat he had a terrific voice, so much so, that 


He also had a dog called Belloi, a 
le, large animal, white with black spots. 
Ine day he was driving his sheep, of which 
© had eleven thousand, and in his hand he 
id a stick with beautiful rose-colored 
bbons. For he never was without a stick. 
hat was a habit of his. But to continue. 
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By the noted European Music Critic, 


Gustav 


When he had gone about an hour, he got 
tired and sat down by the side of a river. 

“After a little time, he fell asleep and 
dreamt that he had lost his sheep, which 
gave him such a shock that he awoke. To 
his delight he saw all his sheep around him, 
after which he got up and went on, but 
not fo long, for after about half an hour 
he came to a very long bridge which was 
well protected on both sides so that nobody 
should tumble into the river. He looked 
at his flock; and, since he was bound to 
cross the bridge, he began to drive his 
eleven thousand sheep over it. And now I 
must ask you to be good enough to wait 
till all the eleven thousand sheep have 
crossed it, after which I will continue with 
the story, of which, as I told you before, 
nobody knows the end yet. . . . Good-bye, 
dear cousin, I am, I have been, I should be, 
I should have been, O that I were, wish 
to heaven I were; I shall be, if I should be, 
O that I should be, wish to heaven I had 
been—what?—a dunce. Adieu, my dear 
cousin, where to? I am the same true 
cousin. W. A. M.” 


Handel’s Appetite 
HOUGH BEST remembered by the 
world as its greatest composer of 

oratorios, Hande!, in his day, was widely 
famous as a prodigious eater. 

One day he entered a London restaurant 
and ordered “dinner for four.” When some 
time had passed and no eatables appeared, 
the irascible master called the waiter and 
angrily inquired if he had forgotten about 
the dinner. 

“Why, sir,” the waiter apologized, “I was 
waiting for the others of the party.” 


WAGNER AND BRUCKNER 


Ernest 


“The party?” cried Handel; “I am the 
party.” 


The Titan Stoops to Wit 

HAT BEETHOVEN was very fond 

of a joke (and, when he was in what 
he called his “unbuttoned mood,” very fond 
of trying his hand at them himself), many 
will be surprised to read. His wit was 
usually of a somewhat ponderous type and 
the same joke may recur in several letters; 
as, for instance, his complaint at having, 
for the many notes he had written, received 
so comparatively few bank-notes in return. 
To his friend, the Countess Erdddy, who 
had invited him and offered to send her 
carriage, he answered that he “would rather 
walk—courage is preferable to carriage!” 

To his devoted friend, Baron Zmeskall 
von Domanowecz, a Bohemian nobleman, 
who used to provide him with quill pens, he 
wrote: 

“The Baron Zmeskall is without delay 
to pull out his feathers. We hope he will 
not find them sticking too fast.” 

He is inexhaustible in inventing nick- 
names for his friends. Diabelli, the com- 
poser and publisher, is “the Diavolus (the 
evil one)”; Schuppanzigh, the uncommonly 
stout fiddler, is “Milord Falstaff” ; Zmeskall 
he addresses in one of his letters as “Mr. 
Zmeskall Zmeskallitz. Confounded, ever 
invited Domanowecz! Not music-count, 
but gobbler-count, dinner-count, supper- 
count, dearest Baron Mudcarrier !” 


A Versatile Composer 
F THE STORIES told of Spohr, the 
famous violinist and composer, one at 
least has become public property. A young 
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AT BAYREUTH, IN CARICATURE 


composer asked his opinion on a piece of 
music he had written. Spohr looked it 
over carefully and then replied, “Well, 
really, I find much in your music that is 
good and also much that is new.” The 
young composer beamed with pleasure. .. . 
“Only,” Spohr continued, “what is good 
is mostly not new and what is new is mostly 
not good!” 


Music and Macaroni 
HIS RECALLS the answer said to 


have been given by Rossini to some- 
one who wanted to know what he thought 
of a funeral march he had written on the 
death of Meyerbeer. “There is only one 
thing I regret,’ said Rossini, after examin- 
ing it, “and that is that it is not you who 
died and Meyerbeer who had written the 
funeral march.” 

As is well known, Rossini made many a 
witty play upon words and in addition to 
that was really a very accomplished cook. 
He took pleasure in making all manner 
of dishes for his friends and was particu- 
larly proud of his ability to cook rice and 
macaroni. Once a social climber gushed 
to him, “Maestro, do you remember that 
famous dinner given you in Milan, when 
they served a gigantic macaroni pie? Well, 
I was seated next to you.” “So!” smiled 
Rossini. “I remember the macaroni per- 
fectly, but I fail to recognize you.” 

Rossini was very caustic about the works 
of Wagner. After he had heard “Tann- 
hauser” he said, “It is far too important 
and too elaborate a work to be judged 
after a single hearing, but I shall not give 
it a second.” Once he was discovered 
reading one of Wagner’s latest music 
dramas, and a friend remarked that he was 
holding it upside down. “Well,” retorted 
Rossini, “I have tried reading it the other 
way and now I am trying it this way, but 
I still cannot make anything out of it.” 

Rossini was once asked by an amateur 
composer to examine one of his works. The 
composer, to gain Rossini’s favor, presented 
to him a fine Stilton cheese. Rossini ac- 
cepted it with, “Thanks, I like the cheese 
very much.” 

Prince Poniatowski once induced Rossini 
to hear two operas that he had written, 
with a view to getting the master to decide 
which should be first performed. Rossini 
fell asleep during the audition of the first 
opera; but, on waking just as the prince 
was about to begin the second one, touched 
him on the shoulder and said, “Now, my 
good friend, I can advise you to have the 
other opera performed.” 


The Village Jokester 
NCE A DRUMMER was very per- 


sistent in trying to get Rossini to 
employ him; and on one of his visits to the 
master brought his drum. Rossini sug- 
gested, “Let us hear you play,” as he gave 
the visitor. the music to his own “Semi- 
ramide.” The first measure of this contains 
a tremolo for the drum. With this done, 
the drummer remarked, “Now I have a 
rest of seventy-eight measures and of 
course I will skip them.” “Oh, no,” re- 
plied Rossini,” “count those seventy-eight 
measures. I particularly want to hear 
those.” 

Rossini was born on the twenty-ninth 
of February; that is, Leap Year day, and 
had, of course, a birthday only once in 
four years. When he was seventy-two he 
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invited all his friends to celebrate his 
eighteenth birthday. 

Once, while Rossini was rehearsing one 
of his operas in a small town in Italy, he 
noticed that the horn was out of tune. 
“Who is playing the horn in that way ?” 
he demanded. “It is I,” answered a tremu- 
“Ah, it is you, is it? Well, go 
It was his own father! 


lous voice. 
right home!” 


Symphonies and Sagacity 
NE OF THE MOST serious of musi- 
cians, Brahms, was among those who 
could listen by the hour to humorous 
stories, of which he used to make notes on 
as to be able to pass them on 
to others. He himself had a reputation 
for saying witty things, though his sallies 
frequently had a nasty sting to them. After 
his “First Symphony,” a 
personage remarked to him how 
gely the theme of the last movement 
that of Beethoven’s “Hymn to 
said Brahms; “but what is 
stranger still is that every ‘donkey’ notices 
that at once.” 
When Brahms was once on a visit to the 
Duke of Meiningen, whose country lies in 


the spot, so 


a performance of 


oy.” “Ves,” 


the midst of a number of very small inde- 


pendent states, the Duke met him early on 

morning returning from a walk. “Well, 
where have you been?” inquired His High- 
1 “Oh,” Brahms replied, “I have just 
made the round of the neighboring states.” 

In one of his letters to Joachim there 
occurs the remark, “As to pupils, I have 
number of them; one plays better 


ness, 


quite a 


than the others, and some even worse!” 
He was trying over his first violoncello 
sonata, with his friend, Dr. Gansbacher, 
when the latter called out that Brahms was 
to play a bit softer as he (Gansbacher could 
not hear himself at all. “Happy man!” 
Brahms replied. 

He was once talking to George Hen- 
schel, the conductor and singer, on the 
ambition of high born personages to shine 
as composers. “Look here, Henschel,” he 


“one never can be careful enough 
in judging of the compositions of princes, 
for one never can know who may have 
written them!” 

The conversation once turned on a cer- 
tain composer who was known as an imi- 
tator of Brahms. “Yes,” said Brahms, 
“whenever I compose anything which 
a success, he at once composes it 


aqaaed, 


proves 
again.” 
lady, who naively asked him 
whether it was his habit to think very long 
before he began to compose, he put the 
counter, “Do you usually think long, be- 
fore you speak?” When Simrock, his pub- 
lisher, in the course of a letter informed 
him that “Mrs. Stockhausen (the wife of 
the great oratorio singer) had presented 
her husband since Sunday with a third 
boy,” he wrote back, “What are-you talk- 
ing about? You say Mrs. Stockhausen 
has had a third boy since Sunday. Well, 
has she been going on like that all week?” 

When Simrock once sent him the first 
copies of his latest songs, which Simrock 
had published, Brahms wrote to him, “It 
is perfectly disgraceful that anyone should 
be capable of printing such stuff and selling 
it for good money. Is there no public ex- 
amination for publishers, that one might 
know if they can distinguish between muck 
and salad?” 


Hans the Nimble Wit 


F THE MANY stories attributed to 

Hans von Biilow, a few may be men- 
tioned. It is not to be wondered at that 
the wit of one whose life was full of dis- 
appointments had often something bitterly 
ironical and aggressively pointed. 

At an operatic rehearsal at Hanover, 
when the prima donna was singing un- 
bearably out of tune, von Bitlow suddenly 
gave the sign to stop and bowing to the 
lady in his suavest manner said, “Would 
you mind, Madame, giving us your A?” 

In a time when the relations between 
Germany and Russia were not of the best, 
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Bismark had ordered that Russian notes 
were not to be accepted by the state bank. 
This created an extraordinary sensation. 
On the same evening, in the course of a 
concert which von Biilow conducted and 
while Madame Carrefio was playing a con- 
certo by Tschaikowsky, the lights suddenly 
went down, at which von Bilow, addressing 
the audience, apologized, “I am afraid, 
ladies and gentlemen, we must stop a mo- 
ment, for in these dark conditions those 
Russian notes (pointing at the music) will 
be little good to us!” ; 
Once, when going up the badly lighted 
stairs of his hotel in London, someone de- 


in A-flat; Minuet in G; and Serenade— 
were no _ less. successful. An_ opera, 
“Boabdil,” was brought out at the Berlin 
Opera House and was soon followed by 
the ballet, “Laurin.” A symphony, “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” was performed everywhere, while 
his orchestral suites had the honor of being 
first introduced to the public by Hans von 
Biilow, who was a great admirer of his 
works. 

Still greater things were expected of him 
after so brilliant a beginning, and nobody 
thought that he had already reached the 
culminating point of his career and that 
his decline would be even more rapid than 


THE VIRTUOSO 


From an old German caricature 


scending in a hurry knocked agaist him 
and furiously called out, “Donkey!” At 
which the famous pianist and conductor, 
as if taking it for a self-introduction, 
politely lifted his hat and said, “von 
Bilow!” When, in the summer of 1877, 
he was staying at Baden-Baden, he had 
affixed to the entrance door of his flat the 
inscription: 


“Tn the morning, not to be disturbed. 
In the afternoon, not at home!” 


Early Daylight-Saving 

ANY WILL remember Alfred Reis- 

enauer (pronounced Rise-en-our) 
the great pianist. One day he was in- 
formed by a London violinist, who had 
engaged him for a concert, that he would 
have to come to a rehearsal at ten o'clock 
in the morning. “Impossible!” Reisenauer 
cried. “How can I do that, when I never 
get up till ten o'clock?” “Well, my dear 
Mr. Reisenauer,’ the other replied, “you 
will just have to rise an hour earlier.” 


The Humor that Saves 
O*r. OF THE MOST pathetic figures 


in the history of modern music is that 
of Moriz Moszkowski, at one time the idol 
of Berlin society and one of the most popu- 
lar composers of the day. The writer, like 
all the world, admired him as much for his 
splendid musicianship as for his charming 
personality and ready wit. His Spanish 
Dances had made him famous at one stroke, 
and some other piano pieces—such as Valse 


his rise. Domestic troubles caused him to 
leave Berlin to live in Paris; and, as if all 
his strength had come to him from his 
native soil and had gone from him the 
moment he left the country of his birth, 
very few large works came from his pen 
from that time onward, and gradually he 
descended step by step to the level of a 
mere drawing room composer. When the 
war broke out, he happened to be seriously 
ill; and, being unable to continue his work 
as a teacher and composer, and being cut 
off from his German friends and publishers, 
he spent the last years of his life in great 
poverty. It was due only to the kindness 
of some English and American admirers 
that he was saved from the worst. His 
charming salon music is too fine not to be 
expected to have a revival. ‘Music fashions 
go in waves, and a wave of Moszkowski 
is sure to come again. 


Why is all this recalled? Because of 
the terrible irony of fate which caused one, 
who had held so high a position as an artist, 
to be nearly forgotten as such and to be 
remembered largely by his jokes. That 
they were uncommonly good ones the 
reader will be ready to admit, from a few 
which bear translation. 


After his first Russian concert tour, 
Xaver Schwarwenka was telling his friends 
of the success he had achieved and, turning 
to Moszkowski, asked, “Well, what do you 
think I made at my last recital at St. 
Petersburg?” “Just half,” Moszkowski re- 
plied. 


There was at one time a tenor 
Berlin, known as much for his ex ‘ 
nary stupidity as for his fine voice. At 
party someone asked Moszkowski — 
of the guests was not the Tenor H. 
replied Moszkowski, “that is the FE 
Between us, I may, however, tell you 
he is quite as stupid as H, only an 
lower!” Ata dinner at which both 
kowski and von Biilow took part, 
was asked by a French gentlema 
autograph. Von Btlow, whose 
enthusiasm had just then reached its 
wrote in the album presented ; 
“Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—tous 
sont cretins* (all the others are 
When, a little later, Moszkowski, v 
must add, was a Jew, was asked | 
autograph, he, after reading von EF 
words, without a moment’s 1 
wrote underneath, “Mendelssohn, 
beer, Moszkowski—tous les au 
chrétiens (all the others are Chris 

It would be not difficult to add te 
list of musicians’ jokes. But we hay 
a sufficiency to evidence that musiciar 
not lacking in the sense of humo 


* Cretin is a term for a person a 
cretinism, a malady of the bie 5 
which sometimes results in physical 
ity and idiocy. In some countries 
was used in derision for the follo 
Christ, intimating that they we 
‘retinism is a common condition in 


or mental hygiene. 
yi 


Fifty Years Ago This 
Month 


Louis PLAripy, eminent piano tea he 
the Leipzig Conservatory from 1843 to 1 
and then for some years a private tea 
in that city, during which time he for 
the technic of many of the leading pia: 
of the Mid-Victorian Era, was quoted thu 

“The teacher, who surrenders himse 
with entire love and self-sacrifice to ft 
scholars, is the true artist. The sche 
therefore, whether as a practical musi 
or as an art-loving dilettante, may th 
him not only for a correct mechanical 
nique, but also for a right direction ir 
way of intellectual culture. 

“To be sure, the musically beautiful, 
inspired rendering cannot be taught 
depends upon the power of intellectual 
prehension, the susceptibility and dept 
feeling, as well as the general zsthetic 
ture of the player; but the hearing of § 
music artistically performed, the ma 
of good music with good musicians, 
gether with good instruction, will be 
best means to lead the scholar ever 
ward, and finally will bring him to a { 
where he will hit the right instinctivel 

“Tf the scholar has to take the pl 
of his teacher, or of other masters, fi 
model, let the teacher not require 
scholar should exactly copy in his pe 
ance either his teacher or any vir 
whatsoever. The strict copying of 
tain peculiarities of great masters, as 
as the striving for effects through exa; 
ation of the characteristic features — 
piece of music, is’ sure to run into 1 
externalities and caricature. 

“The teacher must let the scholar rej 
duce the music as much as possible o 
himself, and in accordance with his — 
conviction. Let him therefore favor 
pupil’s own conception and style of del 
so far as this may correspond wi 
character of the piece and not be positi 
false and unbeautiful. But, above all 
teacher’s labor with his scholar mus! 
tend toward the formation of a sound nm 
cal sense, fine sensibility, fine musical 
ception and discrimination, and the 
self-possession necessary to a good deli 
And he must constantly insist upon a 
ple, unaffected rendering; for the 
rendering, where the scholar lets the 
speak for itself, without additions or 
ficial refinements of his own, is tl 
intelligible, and for this very re 
most impressive.” bee 
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An Interview Secured Expressly 


. for THe ErupE Music Magazine 


By R. H. Wollstein 


HILE RADIO MUSIC has been 
for years a boon to the listener, 
it is beginning to take on new sig- 
ficance to the professional musician and 
the music student who is still busy pre- 
ring himself for something, without a 
sry definite picture, perhaps, of what that 
mething will be. To the well established 
ds of musical work—opera, concert, 
rch, oratorio, and the like—there has 
added, all of a sudden, one might say, 
‘new infant wonder of radio performance. 
here was a time, as we all remember, 
en radio did not attract the best per- 
ers of the musical world. But that 
is now definitely in the past. The 
eatest musicians are turning to the micro- 
hone, today, sometimes as guest artists, 
ietimes as “regulars.” This must mean 
eat deal to the music student. It means, 
one thing, that he can hear the best 
sic, for his education as well as for 
entertainment, at all times, cost free 
conveniently. It also means that in 
ling himself upon the established ar- 
he finds a new outlet for his own 
loping powers. I, for one, heartily 
idorse the idea of adding radio work to 
. possibilities of futuré accomplishment. 
e is here a very definite field. It is 
ed and worthy of the best attention. 
a it may hold the germ of a splendid 
e—provided one can succeed there! 


A Survey of the Field 

JHAT, THEN, are the necessary req- 
uisites for radio success? In my 
| radio work I have had occasion to 
ke a number of observations which might 


ant. Let me say at the outset that 
io work is much more difficult than any 
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of interest to the hopeful young’ 


of the other musical fields! It requires 
everything that those other fields do—with 
the possible exception of good looks—and 
a great deal more, besides. Let us consider, 
first, the possible outlets for the music 
student, in radio. 

Undoubtedly the most promising fields 
are singing, orchestral work, and, possibly, 
direction. The solo instrumentalists have 
not, at the present time, the wide scope of 
activity that these others have. Most pro- 
grams do not make a speciality of solo 
piano, violin, violoncello, flute, or harp per- 
formances; and when they do, they usually 
draw on the established “big names.” Thus, 
the picture narrows down to those who 
can sing, and those who can work with 
orchestras. 


The Candidate’s Equipment 


HE FIRST requisite of the radio 

singer is not so much ability in per- 
formance as the greatest and most sensitive 
musicality. As a result of having listened to 
hundreds of radio auditions, I should say 
that the candidate’s first need is not only 
a well trained voice but also a voice with 
personality. That latter quality, I know, 
is an extremely difficult thing to define. 
No critic can hope to put his finger squarely 
down on the elusive, magical spiritual 
quality which makes for “personality.” No 
singer in the world believes other than that 
he possesses “personality.” And yet many 
do not. 

Unfortunately, I have had the experience 
of listening to singers whose first three 
notes reveal a good physical organ—and 
nothing more! There is no sadder task 
than having to face such a candidate and 
to try to explain why he does not “get 
over.” A great deal of time has been spent 


What About Radio 


By Wilfred Pelletier 


Eminent Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company and of the 


National Broadcasting Company 


in thinking about this, in order to offer 
some assistance, perhaps, to future aspi- 
rants; and the nearest I can come to solv- 
ing the problem is this: the first few notes 
that come to the listener over the air must 
make him sit up and exclaim: 

“Who is that?” 

“T would like to know more about him!” 

“There is a singer who interests me, who 
moves me.” 

Or, “he puts independent thought into his 
work, and makes even an old piece sound 
fresh and new.” 


Special Equipment 


HAT IS the desired result. 
as to “how to get it?” j 

Well, the singer who inspires such a 
feeling must be sincere. He thinks not 
of the effect he is to make, but of the job 
before him of presenting good music. He 
thinks out his own interpretations and does 
not try to copy other people’s mannerisms. 
Personal magnetism cannot be acquired; 
but sincerity and individuality of thought 
can be cultivated; and the singer, who 
hopes to succeed on the air, will do well to 
investigate these traits. 

Other indispensable qualities, which a 
radio singer must have, are mental alert- 
ness and great musical “quickness”; facil- 
ity’at reading notes, at seeing to the core 
of desired effects, at taking orders, and 
at carrying them out at once. Speea is 
the soul of radio work—speed, plus the 
surety which prevents rapidity from be- 
coming mere slipshod effort. 


Now, 


“The Wheels Go Round” 


ADIO REHEARSALS and programs 

are like nothing else in the world. 
They are entirely different from any famil- 
iar field of operatic work. In the opera 
one has weeks in which to prepare a role, 
and during those weeks there are helps 
and coaching by half a dozen experts. 
Yes, and every bit of the time and the as- 
sistance is needed! In radio, one works 
not in weeks but in minutes—actually, min- 
utes—because the orchestral musicians are 
paid by the hour and subsequent fractional 
parts thereof, and leisurely rehearsals would 
eat up thousands of dollars of quarter-hour 
payments! Yet, while the tempo of your 
work is unbelievably faster, its result must 
present the same smooth, perfect, unhur- 
ried effect of the visible stage. 

Naturally, then, we have our eyes open 
for singers who can fit in with this rapid 
working tempo; singers who have them- 
selves and their voices under perfect con- 
trol, at all times; who can work on one 
brief suggestion, without hours of coaching 
and reminding; who can scan a page of 
words and music and look up again a 
moment later with the whole picture 
clearly and firmly in mind. We _ need 
singers who can think musically and can 
convince an audience at once, without 
warming up, without argument, without 


delay. With the best will in the world, 
there is no room for “slow-pokes,” or for 
people who have to be coached, parrot 
fashion, in the details of some other ar- 
tist’s interpretations. 

Besides all this, too, the radio singer 
must pay strictest attention to diction. In 
a theater, acoustics, orchestral blares, dis- 
tances, or even thick draperies of a stage 
set, any one of these can obscure the 
carrying power of a singer’s diction. On 
the air, there is nothing between the voice 
and the microphone; and a single indis- 
tinct or mumbled word can turn all “thumbs 
down” at an audition. The radio singer 
must make up his mind that he can de- 
pend on nobody and nothing but himself. 
His vocal charm, his effects, his methods, 
his interpretations must all be absolutely 
his own. The radio mechanism cannot 
“build him up,” and the busy directors 
cannot spare the time to take him aside 
and coach him, beyond the merest giving 
out of directions. He must be musically 
sincere, alert, individual and competent. 


Versatility, Plus 


HE SAME holds true for the orches- 

tral musician. He must have every- 
thing that the symphonic or operatic man 
must know, plus the trick of playing popular 
music with conviction; for no radio hour 
is without popular music in some form or 
other. And he must do his work in exactly 
the same way, except that he must be more 
alert, more ready to watch out for changes, 
corrections and new instructions, all at a 
moment’s notice. 

As for the conductor, or director, he 
must be a symphonic expert, an operatic 
expert, a popular waltz, march and ballad 
expert, an instrument factory, a music 
library, and a past master of theory, har- 
mony, counterpoint, and orchestration—all 
of these rolled into one and prepared to 
function at the speed of sixty miles an 
hour. 

Here are some of the problems the radio 
conductor may expect to face; and it might 
be a good idea to check up with them in 
a personal way. He must have a complete 
symphonic and operatic background from 
which to draw in planning programs. He 
must be able to make his own orchestral 
arrangement of any piece of music in the 
world. Even if he does not have to do 
the writing down himself, he must be able 
to supervise such work. He must be able 
to change or arrange scores at a moment’s 
notice; for it often happens that cuts or 
new instrumental effects must be made, 
even without writing them down at all. 
He must simply speak to his men about 
it in as few words as possible, and then 
go ahead and give a perfect performance. 
He must be able, of course, to work out 
any desired effect of harmonization. And 
he must do all these quickly, alertly and 
perfectly. Always he knows that time 
counts nearly as much as the finished effect 

(Continued on Page 683) 
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Bach and Handel 
Compared 


By Walter Spry 


HE DIFFERENCE in the music of Bach and Handel 

is not so apparent to the casual listener as to those 

of us who have made a study of these two great mas- 
ters. Although born the same year (1685) and in the same 
country (Germany), their lives were along totally different 
lines. Bach lived in a small world, as far as exterior in- 
fluences were concerned; while Handel was a traveler who 
lived many years in Italy and later went to London. Bach 
was a family man—with a very large family—while Han- 
del was a bachelor. From the beginning Bach was identi- 
fied with church music; while Handel who wrote three of 
his operas during his early sojourn in Italy, and others 
later in England, did not write his oratorios until toward 
the end of his life. 

There are certain qualities in their music that resemble 
each other and many that differ greatly. Both being per- 
formers of distinction, skilled in the polyphonic style, we 
find that it takes ability of a high order to give adequate 
rendition to their instrumental works, be they for the 
harpsichord, organ or violin. When Handel was perform- 
ing one day at a church in Rome, it is told that Scarlatti 
(born 1685 in Naples) had not yet seen the performer 
when he said: “It must be that devil of a Saxon!” Later 
Scarlatti so revered Handel that each time he heard his 
name he crossed himself. Bach, of course, was famous 
throughout Germany as an organist and harpsichord player. 

The principal difference in their art of composing is 
that Bach’s music is very chromatic, while Handel’s works 
are in the main diatonic. For this reason Bach’s choral 
music is more complex and is less known to the world in 
general, while Handel’s oratories are favorites in every 
land. The beauty of Handel’s music is more apparent, and 
its grandeur is unsurpassed. His instrumental music for 
the piano is, however, of much less importance than 
Bach’s, because of its limited amount and its lack of va- 
riety. Such pieces as The Harmonious Blacksmith, the 
Chaconne in G, the little Fantasia in C and some of the 
suites are attractive but do not compare with such works 
as are in constant use by the many students of Bach, some 
of which works are to be catalogued in a coming para- 
graph. 

As already hinted, Bach was a great teacher; and he 
wrote a literature which pupils from the early to the most 
advanced grades may study. Many small pieces of the 
grades preceding the Inventions form the habit in the young 
student of training the hands to play independently and to- 
gether. It is my belief that the Inventions are frequently 
given too soon in the young pupil’s study, and thereby a dis- 
taste for Bach’s music is acquired. If properly administered, 
the Inventions are a splendid preparation for the Partitas, 
and then the French and English Suites. Several selections 
from this literature should be studied before the great 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord” is taken up. This monu- 
mental work.is the Old Testament of the piano literature; 
and it compares favorably in importance with the Beetho- 
ven Sonatas and the Chopin Studies. But we are not fin- 
ished even with these beautiful examples of Bach’s art, 
for we have fantaisies, toceatas and separate fugues, such 
as the one in A minor, the Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, 
not to mention the lovely Italian Concerto, and the great 
“Preludes and Fugues” for organ. 

To lead all pupils to a just appreciation of this literature 
is no easy task. But I have succeeded in establishing a 
certain appreciation of the fact that Bach’s subjects are al- 
ways of inspirational character and masterfully developed. 
Furthermore, the polyphonic style of writing. is one neces- 
sary to conquer in this music, to prepare us for the more 
modern composers such as Brahms and Rachmaninoff. 


(Continued on Page 687) 
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In which Poverty becomes the Vestibule to Success 


By Tod Buchanan Galloway 


he Very American Story of Emma Abbott 


Americans revel in that peculiarly national trait of compelling success when mountainlike obstructions seem to 
Emma Abbott, born in Chicago, on December 9, 1850, and died in Salt Lake City, on Janu- 
ary 5, 1891, will ever remain one of the most colorful of our American prima donnas. Judge Galloway, in his very 
human manner, has discovered certain things about her youth, which must inspire ambitious young singers of our 
day. After all, the American spirit of penetrating all interferences is one of our most precious national assets. 


make it unthinkable. 


HAT Emma Abbott was as true a 
singer as she was a patriotic Ameri- 
can, the writer cannot affirm, as his 
recollection tells him that he heard her only 
once in the opera, “Bohemian Girl,” when 
she was supported by the erstwhile silver 
yoiced tenor Brignoli singing Thaddeus of 
Warsaw; but that she was a native born 
American no one can deny, for her. life 
was devoted to the effort to popularize 
Opera in this country. 

Emma Abbott was born in Chicago, 

Where her father had located as a teacher 
of music, both vocal and instrumental. 
From her father we can trace the early 
musical ability and the New England con- 
stancy of determination and will to suc- 
ceed which were the determining features 
of Emma’s character. Her father was 
born and married in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; so Emma inherited her Yankee 
ick from both parents. Her father, be- 
e he began his wandering existence, was 
e director of the Old South Church choir 
Boston. Later Seth Abbott moved from 
hicago to Peoria, Illinois, where Emma 
rly made her début as a singer and 
layer on the guitar. 
The story that she walked barefooted to 
pear before an audience composed of coal 
liners is undoubtedly apocryphal. The 
ily was, however, in extreme poverty, 
Emma contributed to its lean purse by 
lessons on the guitar and singing in 
rts. 


A Career in the Distance 


[BUED WITH the idea of assuring 
fort for her family, and with the 
edge that as a child she had a beau- 
il voice, she conceived the plan of putting 
alent to use. When she was thirteen 
of age she found a printer who 
her for her printing bills, programs, 
sters; and, walking to a neighbor- 
own and posting her own bills, she 
a good audience. Her proceeds 
ten dollars; her printing had cost 
dollars; so she returned in triumph 
seven dollars for her mother. 

en Emma was sixteen she learned of 
for a school teacher and walked 
es to secure it, with the result that 
luck and determination won for her 
ce. Four months later she gave her 
concert in Peoria, with one hundred 
s as the proceeds. She now traveled 
she could and finally connected her- 
th a Chicago concert company. Her 
vas short with the concert company, 
broke up and left her penniless. A 
hearted railroad man, admiring her 
and determination, helped her and 


repa Rosa, who was at that time in this 
ry and was noted for her generosity 
egling musicians. ; 
Emma it was the old story of one 
e after another. Frequently walk- 
mm one town to another, she had her 
frozen and was often hungry. Arriv- 
New York Perepa Rosa was away. 
| fifteen dollars she started West, 
ng in Toledo, Ohio, where she hoped 
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d her to go to New York and see’ 


to see Clara Louise Kellogg. We will let 
our first American prima donna to be recog- 
nized by Europe tell the story. 


A Good Fairy Prima Donna 


N HER INTERESTING “Memoirs of 

an American Prima Donna,’ Clara 
Louise Kellogg tells graphically of how she 
first started Emma Abbott on her 
career, which resulted in a 
triumph for Emma Abbott, 
crowned with a fortune 
won through her in- 
domitable pluck and 


courage. 
Miss Kellogg 
writes: “On one 


concert venture 
we arrived late 
one afternoon 
in Toledo 
where the 
other mem- 
bers of the 
company 
were await- 
ing me. Pe- 
trilli, the 
baritone, met 
me at the 
station and. 
said immedi- 
ately, “There 
is a_ strange 
looking girl 
waiting at the 
hotel for you to 
hear her sing.’ 
‘Oh dear, another 
one,’ I exclaimed, 
‘to tell that she hasn’t 
any ability. ‘She- is 
very queer looking,’ Pe- 
trilli assured me. 

“As I went to my supper 
I caught a glimpse of a very 
unattractive person and de- 
cided that Petrilli was right. 
She was exceedingly plain and 
colorless, and had a large turned up nose. 
After supper I went to my room, as I 
usually did when on tour, for the theater 
dressing rooms were impossible; and pres- 
ently there was a knock at my door and the 
girl presented herself. 

“She was poorly clad. She owned no 
warm coat, no rubbers, no proper clothing 
of any sort. I questioned her, and she told 
me a pathetic tale of privation and struggle. 
She lived by traveling about from one hotel 
to another, singing in the public parlor 
when the proprietor would permit it, accom- 
panying herself on her guitar, and passing 
around the plate or hat afterwards to col- 
lect such small change as she could. 

“‘T sang here last night,’ she told me. 
‘and the manager of the hotel collected 
eleven dollars. That’s all I’ve got, and I 
don’t suppose he will let me have much of 
that.’ Of course, I, who had been so pro- 
tected, was horrified by all this. I could 
not understand how a girl could succeed 
in doing that sort of thing. She told me 
furthermore that she took care of her 
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mother, brothers and sisters. 

““T must go to the post office now and 
see if there is a letter from my mother!’ 
she exclaimed presently, jumping up. It 
was pouring rain outside. ‘Show me your 
feet,’ I said. ‘She grinned ruefully as she 
exhibited her shoes, but she was off the 
next moment in search of her letter. 
“When she got back to the hotel 

I got hold of her again, gave 
her some clothes and took 
her to the concert in my 
carriage. After my 
first song she rushed 
up to me. ‘Let me 
look down your 
throat,’ she ex- 
claimed excited- 

ly. ‘I’ve got to 
see where it 
all_comes 
from.’ After 

the concert 
we made her 
sing for us, 
and our ac- 
companist 
played for 
her. she 
asked me 

frankly if I 
thought she 
could make 
her living 

from her voice, 

and I said ‘yes.’ 

“Her poverty 
and her desire to 

get on naturally 
appealed to me, and 

I was instrumental in 
raising a subscription 

for her so that she could 
go East. My mother im- 

mediately saw the proprietor 

and arranged that what money 
he had collected the night be- 
fore should be turned over to 
her. 

“Tt has been said that I was responsible 
for Emma Abbott’s career on the operatic 
stage, but may I be pardoned to deny the 
allegation. My idea was that she intended 
to sing in churches, and I believe that she 
did so when she first came to New York. 
She was the one girl in ten thousand who 
was really worth helping, and of course 
my mother and I helped her. When we 
returned from my concert tour I introduced 
her to people and saw that she was proper- 
ly looked after. She became, as everyone 
knows, highly successful in opera. In a 
year’s time from when I first met Emma 
Abbott, she was self supporting. She was 
a girl of ability, and I am glad that I 
started her off fairly, although, as a matter 
of fact, she would have gotten on anyway, 
whether I had done anything for her or not.” 


A Career Begins 
NCOURAGED by Clara Louise Kel- 
loge, in 1871 Miss Abbott became a 

pupil of Errani, and also the soprano in 
the Church of the Divine Paternity. Dur- 


—KEditorial Note. 


ing this time she sang in a concert with 
Ole Bull. Then, in the following year 
(1872), with the aid of the congregation 
and the blessing of Henry Ward Beecher, 
she sailed for Europe to prepare herself 
for an operatic career. 

One wonders, with her puritanical back- 
ground, how she assimilated with the 
foreign artists. This continued to be one 
of the constant contrasts of her operatic 
life. She began the true operatic career in 
America with pietistic inhibitions which 
later she was obliged to drop when it came 
to her appearing in tights, which in pagan 
roles she justified by being worn “modest- 
ly.” She even sang the immortal part of 
Violetta in “La Traviata” as “A woman 
who tried to be good.” “Proper narration” 
succeeded the famous Abbott kiss. One 
wonders whether she experienced the near 
nausea which Clara Louise Kellogg en- 
countered from the garlic laden breath of 
her tenors, in the Abbott kiss. 

Abbott studied first with Sangiovanni in 
Milan and then with Delle Sedie and 
Marchesi in Paris. Her lessons over, she 
appeared in “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” at Covent Garden Theater, London, 
under Mapleson. She then returned to 
America and shortly formed the Emma 
Abbott English Opera Company. There- 
after, until her death, she continued tour- 
ing the country, singing the leading réles 
in her opera company. 

Originally her voice, while not very 
flexible, was pure and pleasant, so that 
Gounod praised it. By dint of hard work 
she made her inflexible organ into one of 
flexible technic. “La Traviata,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Paul and Virginia,’ “Pina- 
fore,’ “Martha,” and “La Sonnambula” 
offered her favorite roles, which she first 
made widely popular in America. 

Later she and Clara Louise Kellogg be- 
came less friendly; but we must remember 
that the strictures of the elder singer on 
Emma Abbott were those of one prima 
donna on another and therefore must be 
taken with a grain of salt. The history of 
Emma Abbott will be always an inspira- 
tion to all struggling and ambitious young 
people. 


A Place in the Sun 


HE Emma Abbott English Opera 

Company was everywhere successful. 
particularly in the West and South. Eugene 
Field, in a delightful couplet of his 
“Western Verse,” gives us a touch of her 
popularity : 


“Such high browed opery airs as one 
is apt. to hear you know 

When he rounds up down to Denver 
at an Emmy Abbott show.” 


If Emma Abbott is not enrolled among 
the great singers, it is because her ambition 
led her away from the beaten track, By 
carrying out her own ideas with her own 
opera company, she was very successful 
and made a great fortune. 

Emma Abbott did astounding things with 

(Continued on Page 683) 
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HEN ONE HEARS a master 
song that for many years has never 
failed to please discerning listeners, 


it is worthy of special study. Songs com- 
posed by such masters as Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn and Rubinstein, when 
transcribed for the piano by such a pianist 
as Liszt, are worth while. Worth while 
indeed are these pieces for their poems, 
music and history. 

Piano transcriptions of songs, 
are excellent developers of 
discrimination. Everything 
became wonderful. All of 
or hear good singers in the 


by Liszt, 
superb musical 
Liszt touched 
us cannot sing 
great lieder, at 


our fancy; but the faithful piano will come 
to our aid. Let it sing your songs, tell your 
stories, paint your pictures, portray your 


moods, or interpret the emotions which 
words often fail to express. The piano can 
give infinitely. 


The Asra is, in many respects, a song of 
charm. It is rich in history, in legend and 
in imagination. To interpret the work 
fully, one should know not the words only 
but also the marvelous background that 
must have inspired the poem. It is of 
unique interest. 

Here is an English translation of the 


German poem: 


Memorybook Pages of a Musical Pilgrim 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing! 
Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let Freedom ring!” 
—Samuel F. Smith. 
* * x 


S EVERY American knows, the im- 
A mediate cause of the settlement of 
this great land of the Americas was 
a profound desire in the hearts of our fore- 
fathers for personal religious liberty; that 
is, freedom to live and worship according 
to the dictates of a Conscience rather than 
a King. 

And urged by such a desire they put 
their purpose of freedom into practice and 
crossed the wide Atlantic; here to enter 
into mutual covenant: ‘to enacte, consti- 
tute, and frame just and equal lawes, or- 
dinances, actes, constitutions, and offices’— 
to which they pledged “all due submission 
and obedience.” 

Founded, then, on the principles of deep 
and conscientious conviction, it followed 
that the early music of the young nation 
should stress the religious motive. It 
might be also added that the history of 
American Music, for nearly two centuries 
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Rubinstein’s Famous Song 
“Der Asra,” 
As Arranged by Liszt 


A Soliloquy on This Widely Known Composition 


By Austin Roy Keefer 


Daily pass'd in radiant beauty, 

To and fro, the Sultan’s daughter 
In the twilight, where the fountain 
Ripples o’er with crystal water. 

Day by day the youthful slave stood, 


- In the twilight where the fountain 


Ripples o'er with crystal water. 
Daily grew he paler and paler— 
Once at evening came the princess 
To his side with hurried accents: 
“Tell thy name, for I would know tt, 
And thy home, thy sire and kindred?” 
And the slave replied: “My name is 
Mahomet, I come from Yemen; 
And my race is that of Asra, 

Who must die if love they cherish!” 


Romantic Legendry 


ERE IS a personal version of the 

legend that makes the poem perhaps 
more understandable: 

“Ages ago, in the Orient, a lovely girl 


was to marry the very old ‘sage who com-~ 


piled the Mohammedan “Koran.” On the 
day set for her wedding the prince of- the 
Asra tribe met her, and at sight they fell 
deeply in love. The young woman’s father 
permitted her to make her choice, and she 
chose the handsome youth. They were soon 


married; and upon hearing this the ireful 
sage put a curse upon the race of the Asra, 
that each should live only long enough to 
beget an heir and that none of the Asra 
tribe ever should enjoy love for long. To 
ward off this terrific curse, a ruby was ob- 


tained that seemed to emit darts of flame. 


So long as the Asra kept the precious 
“Asra Ruby,” the sage’s curse meant noth- 
ing. 

“Many generations later the Asra was 
captured by some Sultan or Rajah. The 
ruby hung from his neck. The chief for- 
bade its being taken from him, as he felt 
the power of the flaming redness. Instead 
of making the Asra a menial slave, he be- 
came a personal slave of the Arab, and his 
duty was to keep the jugs filled with water. 
In due time the princess saw the attractive 
youth. They had many secret glances and 
meetings. Later he stole to the palace, and 
his only possession was the ruby which he 
gave as a bribe to the porter! Before he 
reached his beloved princess he had to kill 
several attendants. Of course the lovers 
eloped together. After a male heir was 
born, the two lovers were drowned; but 
the young Asra was destined never to 
enjoy or cherish love.” Such is the con- 


Presenting Messages and Music From Many States 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


“IT HEAR AMERICA SINGING”— 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
was largely the story of Psalmody in its 
various forms. 

To “Psalm-singing New England” be- 
longs the honor of publishing the first 
book printed in the American Colonies—a 
music volume—which adds still greater 
luster to this accomplishment. The Bay 
Psalm Book was the title of this treasured 
tome, which was published in 1640, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

It was to see a copy of this famed old 
book (only a few of the original editions 
are now in existence) that the writer 
journeyed to the Public Library of Boston, 
the first city visited in these musical pil- 
grimages in America. And here, on glass- 
guarded display, was the priceless volume, 
together with other treasured music pages 
of storied fame, such as, time-worn sheets 
of spinet and harpsichord “Selections” ; for, 
despite the opposition of certain of the 
sterner-minded Puritans, musical instru- 
ments were in time introduced into Colonial 
life. F 

An advertisement appearing in the 
Boston News Letter of 1716 dating,, reads: 


“Note, Note, Any person may have all 
instruments of musick mended. Harpsi- 
chords, Virginals, and Spinets strung 


and tuned at reasonable rate and like- 
wise may be taught to play upon in- 
instruments above mentioned.” 


It was in historic Boston that the first 
Singing School was opened in Brattle 
Street Church, this in 1800; and, at the 
old State House of the epi city, the 
original organ upon which Oliver Holden 
harmonized the world-loved Coronation is 
on display. 


This quaint and highly revered’ State 
House was in 1789 the scene of an inspiring 
musical event. The festive occasion was 
a visit of General George Washington, 
then President of the United States; and 
here, under a triumphal arch, Holden’s 
choir, “The Independent Musical Society,” 
burst forth in an ode of praise to the hon- 
ored guest: 


Great Washington, the Hero comes: 
Each heart exulting hears the sound. 
Now in full chorus. burst the song, 
And shout the deeds of Washington! 


Boston has been called the “City of 
Musical Firsts,” and rightly named; for, 
in connection with the first features, al- 
ready mentioned, her musical past includes 
such initial items as: 


the piano sing the desert echo, make — 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN ~ 


densed story of this myth of the Far Eas’ 
Carrying the Message 


F THE INTERPRETER has this ¢ 
scriptive material in mind he can m 


throb with. oriental harmony; he wal 
able to hold his listeners with the ma 
ism of what the poet, the great compose 
artist Rubinstein, the omniscient Liszt, a 
have so abundantly felt. 

While many programs for music of 
abstract mean too often nothing but ¢ 
sentimentality, yet descriptive programs fo 
song transcriptions of dramatic, histori 
or special atmosphere, will help the piai 
to sing his message with sympathetic hea 
head and hands. 

Elsewhere in Tue Erupe will be f 
the writer’s especially prepared edition 
a piano gem which has been much negle 
ed and is well worth the effort of its 
tery. The added fingering, pedal marks a 
interpretative indications are in accordan 
with the principles of Leschetzky. The i 
troductory measures offer great pianis! 
possibilities for tonal shadings. Technicalh 
the composition offers no great atic 
to earnest workers; but it is neverthel 
a work of undoubted artistic worth. 


The first Pipe Organ in New Englat 
17135 Ne, 

The first pipe organ built in New E 
land, 1745-6. 

The first Orchestra organized in Né 
England. 4 

The first great Oratorio Society 
America, “The Handel and Haydn 
ciety,” 1815. 

These, and other noted firei-forail 
features emphasize the practical and pc 
ular interest taken by the cheer 
Boston in musical art. 

The city was the birthplace of many f 
mous early musicians, including Willic 
Billings (1746-1800); Oliver Hold 
(1765-1844) ; Lowell Mason (1792-187: 
and later-century contemporaries, Williz 
Mason (1829-1908); George P. 
(1835-1919); Benjamin J. Lang ( 
1909); Alice Fletcher (1845-1923) ; Le 
C. Elson (1848-1920), and many others 

From this “cradle of culture,” as Bos 
is sometimes called, we travelled down 1 
valley of the broad Connecticut—a 
which rises in New Hampshire, form: 
boundary line for Vermont, and flo 
southward through Massachusetts 
Connecticut into Long Island Sound, 
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phase of technic or of interpretation 
(inevitably interwoven) the mind is 
clarified by first determining the artistic 
goal which is-intended to be served by it. 
Thus the approach to the study of musical 
ornamentation may be rational, rather than 
the haphazard one it seems generally to be. 
No better expression of the legitimate 
purpose of musical embellishment will be 
found than in the following quotation from 
Sir Hubert Parry’s work, “Evolution of 
the Art of Music,” in which he refers to 
two great masters of music; the one, work- 
ing in practically every musical medium, 
and the other, peculiarly the apostle of the 
piano. Of Bach he says, “Indeed he had 
a gift for rapid ornamental passages al- 
most unequalled by any other composer ; 
for they never suggest mere emptiness and 
show, but have some function in relation 
to the design, or some essential basis of 
effect, or some ingenious principle of as- 
sent, or some inherent principle of actual 
melodic beauty which puts them entirely 
out of the category of things purely orna- 
mental.” Speaking of ‘Chopin, he con- 
tinues, “With him, ornamental profusion 
was a necessity; but, more than in any 
other composer except Bach, it forms a 
part of his poetical thought. the 
very idea is often stated in terms of the 
most graceful and finished ornamentation, 
such as is most peculiarly suited to the 
f@enius of the instrument.” Accepting 
Bach and Chopin as ideal in their use of 
‘embellishments, it becomes more simple in 
music of every period to apply the measure 
‘of “a function in relation to the design,” 
‘or making them so far as may be “a part 
‘of the poetical thought.” 


J The Origin of Ornament 


WT IS IMPRACTICAL in a brief treat- 
ment of the subject to trace the slow 
elopment of ornamental devices, nor is 
of especial importance to the student of 
intermediate grades. Given the right 
pective and direction, the earnest stu- 
lent will find his own way in safety. 
Primitive peoples, who, without excep- 
n, display an innate love for excessive 
ment, are almost always of inferior 
lectual power and organization. With 
tals, though highly civilized, the trait 
observable whether in literature, art or 
u In European countries, what is 
ally known as Hungarian music, 
ch devoid of ornamentation in the 
place, in the hands of the gipsies 
ame the most ornate known. This orna- 
tation, though meaningless, implies an 
tude for mechanical dexterity. 
desire of singers to display their 
skill caused composers to write in 
ner to satisfy their vanity and found 
pression in meaningless overornamenta- 
This cause, the love of display, 
ts for the great number of embellish- 
s which have at one time or another 
in use. Fortunately, most of them have 
e obsolete and only those most suited 
rich musical thought have been re- 


. MAKING a study of a particular 


the realm of instrumental music, the 
jeation of strictly decorative devices 
to wait upon the development of the 
pective instruments; and the early stages 
t development came to us from the 
ysers for the lute. Composers for the 
erunners of the piano, the clavichord 
the harpsichord, were most ingenious 
| use of ornaments to disguise the 


By Leroy Elser 


It is clear that in ornamentation, as in 
all other phases of the art of music, prog- 
ress has been made from a blind groping 
from mere instinct, through successive 
stages, to the high plane it occupies in 
the music of Bach and Chopin. Passing 
over all that period of slow growth, it 
will be our object to give some general 
rules for the execution of the most com- 
mon ornaments in use from the time of the 
classicists to the present time. 


A Cosmopolitan Crew 


INCE MUSIC is a universal language, 

one should know the terms which are 
synonymous in various countries. Thus 
we have the French word, agrements or 
agremens, the German, manieren, the quaint 
English word, graces, and the Italian, ab- 
belimenti, all meaning ornaments. It is 


worthy of note that the French term, 
agremens, came into use because the 
French were the first to standardize the 


use of the various graces. 

Those ornaments, which will be particu- 
larly treated, are the trill, the appoggiatura, 
the mordent and the turn. 

The trill (trille, triller, trillo, shake or 
tremblement) is one of the earliest graces 
in use, and Grove says, “The chief and 
most frequent ornament of modern music, 
vecal and instrumental.” It consists of the 
regular and rapid alternation of a prin- 
cipal note with one usually a major or 
minor second above or below it. When a 
trill ends with a turn it is said to be 
perfect; without the turn, it is imperfect. 
The trill sometimes begins on the prin- 
cipal note and sometimes on the auxiliary. 
With most of the early masters, and with 
the French, it was the unvarying rule, until 
the end of the eighteenth century, that 
the trill should begin with the auxiliary 
note; while nineteenth century authorities, 
such as Hummel, Czerny and Moscheles, 
prefer that it should start with the prin- 
cipal note. The modern sign of tne trill 
is #*** or merely tr. Other signs used 
in older music were % //. The rapidity 
with which the notes comprising the trill 
are played, or in other words, the number 
of notes composing it, will be determined 
both by the technical ability of the per- 
former (though from a purely artistic 
standpoint this is not to be considered) 
and from the character and style of the 
music. 

AV indicates that closing notes are to be 
played—sometimes written out in the form 
of a turn. This device is more serviceable 
when the succeeding note rises than when 
it falls. Closing notes are played in the 
same speed as the trill, being usually rap- 
idly connected with the next main note. 

—w the shake from below. This auxil- 
iary below is played first, then the main 
note is trilled with the upper auxiliary. 
AV the shake from above. This is like 
a four note turn starting above, followed 
by the trill proper. 


The Appoggiatura 

HE APPOGGIATURA (appogiature, 

port de voix, vorschlag) is a grace 
note preceding the principal note; and it 
may be a step or a half-step above this 
note, or a half-step below it. The appog- 
giatura is sometimes called a leaning note, 
and it may be either long or short. When 
short, the name applied to it is acciacca- 
tura. When long, they are sometimes writ- 
ten out as large notes as a part of the 
text, and sometimes as small notes slurred 


to the main note, which is written as if 
it retained its full value, whereas a portion 
of its time is taken in execution of the grace. 

It is only when written in small notes 
that confusion is apt to arise in the man- 
ner of their execution. The acciaccatura is 
written as a tiny note slurred to the prin- 


cipal one. A line is drawn through its 
stem, thus 
Ex.1 
rr 


and as little time as possible is used in 
its execution. As now used, the long 
appoggiatura is somewhat variable, but the 
general rule is to give it one-half the value 


of an undotted note and two-thirds the | 


value of one that is dotted. Often the 
exact time to be given it is indicated by 
the grace itself, which must be substracted 
from the time of the main note. If the 
next note is one of the same pitch, the 
appoggiatura takes all its value and is car- 
ried to the next with strong portamento. 


The Mordent 


SIMPLE or single mordent (beisser, 

pince, mordente) consists of three 
notes, the upper or auxiliary note occurring 
but once; while in the double or long mor- 
dent it appears twice or oftener. Both 
kinds begin and end with the principal 
note and are played with great rapidity. 
They take a part of the value of the main 
note and are seldom played before the beat 
or part of a beat to which they are at- 
tached. Goodrich says that, “In mcdern 
works, especially since the advent of Chopin, 
the mordent is frequently to be considered 
as representing adventitious grace notes, 
whose value is taken from the previous, not 
from the principal note.” His argument is 
that this method of performance does not 
interfere with the melody note or the 
rhythm, if played without accent. 

It is unfortunate that there has been an 
exact reversal in the meaning of the terms, 
mordent and inverted mordent, so that in 
interpreting the signs, one should make 
sure which it is that the composer or editor 
intends. As used in modern music, the sign 
of the mordent is AA and that of the inverted 
mordent is Ma. The sign of the double 
or long mordent is “VVV\. Mordents are 
generally to be played in diatonic in- 
tervals unless accidentals are placed either 
above or below the sign, thus: 4 

The mordent is composed of a principal 
note with an upper auxiliary; and the in- 
verted mordent has a principal note with a 
lower auxiliary. Examples of each kind 
follow, first as written and then as played. 


ce = 3 
SS 

\ 

The accent sometimes falls on the first and 
sometimes on the last note. The Germans 
call the first variety, praller or pralltriller 
and the second, schneller. Another term 
used to designate the mordent is passing 
shake. 

The turn (groupe, grupetto, doppel- 
schlag) is one of the most useful of graces. 
In slow music it serves to connect long 
melody notes, and in rapid tempo or on 
short notes it tends to lend brightness and 


accent to the phrase. ieee 
The sign of the turn is &%, which is 


Musical Embroideries at the Piano 


placed directly over or after the note to 
which it is attached, as the case may be. 
It may consist of four to five notes. A 
few general rules for its execution follow. 
1. Placed over a note: 
(a) If over a long note; if in slow 
tempo or before a rest; 


Ex. 3 
~ EaBTeN 


(b) If over a short note or in quick 
time: 


If, however, the principal note 
is followed by another of the 
same pitch, the turn begins on 
the main note. 


Ex.5 


2. Placed after a note: 

(a) If a turn follows a dotted note 
and the next note is a single un- 
accented one filling out the meas- 
ure, the value of the dotted note 
is divided into thirds and the 
principal note played on the first 
third, three notes of the turn on 
the second and the principal note 
again on the third. 


oo ee PSS 
-o— 


(b) If the dotted note be a short one 
or if the time be rapid, the same 
rule may apply, or a group of 
four equal notes to the value of 
the simple note (without dot) 
followed by the principal note 
to the value of the dot may be 
played. 


Ex.7 
eee eS 


(c) Turns after long dotted notes, 


except as mentioned under “a”, 
are played the same as when 


they follow an ordinary note, 
that is, of four equal notes. 


(d) If a turn is placed over the 
opening note of a phrase, it is 


(Continued on Page 694) 
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Why Counterpoint? 


Y ANY STUDENTS are asking 
AY this question, especially those 
ae specializing in piano. And the 


next question they ask is, “What difference 
ill it make. in my. playing ?” 
he answer is, “You will see more and 
hear more, and consequently you should 
s that much more in your interpre- 
3) The esthetician would say that it 
will sensitize and stimulate your esthetic 
of apprehension and appreciation. 
Remember the classic instance of the man 
observing Turner painting a seascape. He 
said, “Mr. Turner, I’ve lived all my life 
it the seaside, but I’ve never seen anything 
like that.’ To which Turner answered 
quietly, “Don’t you wish you could?” 
Almost. any one of us would object to 
called an ape. Yet Robert Louis 
Stevenson, speaking of his technic of ac- 
quiring literary characterized him- 
self as a “sedulous ape.” He studied and 
carefully analyzed the styles of different 
writers in different centuries, and then’ he 
‘Smitated” them “sedulously” in order to 
sense their distinctive characteristics of 
diction, vocabulary, syntax, and treatment. 
The real value of those disciplinary exer- 
in the concurrent sensitization of 
and critical faculties. It em- 
powered him to discern, discriminate, ap- 
ise, and enjoy the essential art values. 
nay we stress the fact that this sort 
ire would have accrued to Robert 
stevenson, even if he had not written 
essay or novel. 


power 


L t . 
peing 


skill, 


cises lay 


his esthetic 


Athletic versus Ascetic 


@'0, EARNEST STUDENT, do not be 
\J dismayed by the seemingly pedantic 
and austere aspects of counterpoint. Rid 
yourself of such an ascetic complex, and 


submit to the beneficertt athletic discipline 
h this study will empower you. 
Most of us do not know how shortsighted 


with whic 


For a practical test of musical short- 
sightedness, take the first few measures of 
one of the best known tunes in the world, 
Onward, Christian Soldiers. Although 
millions have heard and played it repeated- 
ly, we would venture to guess that not one 
in a hundred has heard or seen the interest- 
ing contrast between the first phrase 
(measures 1 and 2) and the third phrase 
(measures 5 and 6). The student, when 
his attention has been called to that, will 
say at once, “Why yes, the soprano -sings 
the same phrase in measure 5 and 6 that 
the tenor has sung in measures 1 and 2,” 
and will stop at that. Asked to look again 
more closely, he will finally see that the 
tenor of measures 5 and 6 is the same as 
the soprano of measures 1 and 2. “Is that 
all?” you ask. He looks again and sees 
how “ladies and gentlemen change” posi- 
tions in the four- voices. 


A Contrapuntal Sur prise 


HEN IT IS explained that what he 

is seeing and hearing is a bit of that 
horrendous ogre, “quadruple counterpoint,” 
he feels like the character in Moliere’s play 
who considered himself highly compli- 
mented when told that he had been “speak- 
ing prose’ all his life. 

Now that we have started “seeing 
things,’ let us proceed to compare the 
musical interest of these four variants of 
the first phrase: 
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By William Benbow 


Pn ha's 
tenor has more interest than any other 


no melodic interest. In B the 


voice. In C both the bass and the tenor 


have a tune of their own. D has three 
points of interest: 
1. All three lower voices have a 


melody of their own. 
2, There is more contrast 
values in different voices. 
3. Here there is a sequence in the 
Alto. 


in time 


A Question of Costume 


SCOTTISH HIGHLANDER had 

twin sons, one of whom bided at the 
native hearth and heath, the other going to 
Edinboro and becoming a priest. Here 
they come arm-in-arm toward you. How 
will you distinguish them? Did I hear you 
say, ‘Kilts’? Well, just so, counterpoint 
is musical costumery. We may dress a 
familiar melody in the staid habiliments of 
a monk, or we may trick him out as a 
clown. 

The treatment of a familiar tune will 
naturally arouse more interest than a text- 
book cantus. The tune to When Morning 
Gilds the Skies, in all our hymnals, will 
serve as a starting point. 


Ex.2 


Our next venture will be like a play at 
tennis, in which the net will be a phrase or 
two of Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes. Back and forth over this net we 
will bandy the short scale run serving as 
ball. 
ax.3 


Perhaps we can amuse ourselves by try- 
ing to combine the themes of Nos. 2 and 3. 
We shall ask the bass to sing the melody, 
and the tenor will try to cheer him with 
friendly banter, using the B phrase from 
No. 2. Soprano and alto will imitate him. 
In the second measure the tenor even turns 
a somersault. 


Ex.4 


When a person faints, his bodily motions 
and his speech (and his relatives) are held 
in suspense. Our word syncopation means 
fainting. So a syncopated note loses mo- 
tion just at the point where we expect it 
to come down on the accent, and we are 
held in suspense until it moves again. In 
the following example notice the suspension 
in the soprano, with the tenor and then the 
bass copying that figure. 

Ex.5 


We begin at A, with the melody in the 
tenor. The soprano imitates it by “diminu- 
tion” (by notes of half the original value), 
followed at once by the B phrase which 
anticipates the regular B phrase of the 
tenor. The C phrase inverts the A phrase, 
and is followed by D, which inverts the B 
phrase in both soprano and bass, while the 
tenor begins the third phrase of the melody 
at E. 


Proceeding to more complex possibilities, 
we now introduce chromatic progressions, 
at the same time endeavoring to maintain 
independent melodic interest in every voice, 
for that is the essence of counterpoint. 


We may borrow from nature or archi- | 
tecture all sorts of, patterns with which to- 
weave our contrapuntal vines around the © 
trellis of our original melody. From an elm — 
leaf we shall take the serrate or saw-tooth 
pattern for our next attempt, for a string 
quartet. 


The intensifying of the chromatic and | 
arabesque (even grotesque) elements leads | 
us to the extreme modernistic development, 
which experiments with such “burbanking” ~ 
of tonalities as the following baroque speci- 


It recalls a sentence from a Gals- 


men. 
worthy essay. Speaking of beauty he 
writes, “How dangerous a word—often 


misleading us into slabbing with extra-__ 
neous floridities.” i 
Ex.8 3 


The present day futurist might claim 
justify such “floridities” by saying that this 
is a bit of harlequinade, in which the alte 
sings the song to his beloved “Celia,” whi 
the soprano is given to the flute, the b: 

(Continued on Page 677) 


The Most 


Amazing 


Romance in Musical 


History 


By Nicholas Slonimsky 


New and interesting revelations 


of Tchaikovsky's 


s extraordinary 


love affair with a devoted 


admirer he never met 


PART II 


was Tchaikovsky’s good angel. 

But the picture would be incomplete 
f, beside the angel, there had not lurked 
demon. That demon was Tchaikovsky’s 
iominal wife, Antonina Ivanovna Milyu- 
ova. Their romance started trivially. 
Phe young woman admired him from afar, 
yrote him letters, as a young romantic 
nusically-inclined girl (at one time she 
ttended the Moscow Conservatory) would 
yrite to an idolized hero of her dreams. 
[wo of her letters, dated May 1877, have 
een preserved in the archives of the 
Pchaikovsky Museum at Klin. 


ikeaae Filaretovna von Meck 


She wrote: 

“Wherever I am, I cannot forget you 
% stop loving you. What I like in you, 
“will find in no other man; I would not 
wen look at another man after you. Yet, 
mly a week ago I had to listen to protes- 
ations of a man who has learned to love 
ne from my school days and has remained 
aithful for five years. It was as painful 
he to him as it must be painful to 

my letters having nothing encouraging 
) say in reply, when, even with the best 
fF mtentions, you are unable to show any- 
g but complete indifference.” 


In her second letter, Antonina Ivanovna 
Writes in the same vein: 
“Having read your letter, I felt I loved 
m twice as much. Perhaps, if you were 
erfection itself, I would have remained 
different to you. There is no defect that 
Would force me to renounce my love for 
This is not a momentary infatuation, 
Ht a sentiment that has been growing for a 
g time, and I could not destroy it even 
I wanted to. I dare assure you that I 
an honest and decent girl, in the full 
e of the word, and that I have nothing 
conceal from you. My first kiss will 
for you, and for no one else. Do not 
y to discourage me concerning your quali- 
2s, because it will be a waste of time. I 
mot live without you. Perhaps I will 
ll myself. Then, let me look at you, and 
Ss you so that even in the other world 
| should remember this kiss.” 


Tchaikovsky’s letters to Antonina Ivan- 
ma have not come to us, but we have his 
r to Madame von Meck, in which he 
ites his reasons for the marriage. The 
r is dated, Moscow, July 3, 1877, three 
before the wedding ceremony, only a 
months after the beginning of his cor- 
spondence with Madame von Meck. 


] the first place I must tell you that 
most unexpectedly, have become a bride- 
. This is how it happened. A short 
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time ago I received a letter from a@ girl 
whom I had met and known before. From 
this letter I learned that she had for a long 
time honored me with her love. The letter 
was written so sincerely, so warmly, that 
I decided to answer it. Although my reply 
did not give my correspondent any hope, 
we continued our correspondence. 

“The outcome of it all was that I agreed 
to pay her a visit. Why did I doit? Now, 
I believe that the power of fate drove me 
to this girl. During our meeting I ex- 
plained to her that I nurtured for her a 
sentiment no more tender than that of mere 
friendship. 

“After I left, I realized the folly of my 
action. If I am not in love with her, tf 
I cannot reciprocate her sentiments, why 
should I go to see her, and what may be 
the end of it all? From her subsequent 
letter, I concluded that, if, having gone so 
far, I should suddenly turn away from her, 
it would make her wretchedly unhappy and 
drive her to a tragic end. Thus, I was 
confronted with a perplexing dilemma; 
either to save ‘my freedom and let her 
perish (perish ts not just an empty word; 
she really loves me beyond all measure), 
or to marry. I could not but select the 
latter alternative. In this, I was supported 
by the fact that my eighty-two-year-old 
father, and all my friends and relations 
want to see me married. 

“So, one fine day, I betook myself to my 
future spouse and told her candidly that 
while I could not love her, I would be her 
faithful and grateful friend. I described 
my temperament, my irritability, wneven- 
ness of moods, my shyness of people, my 
circumstances, all in minute detail. After 
that, I asked her if she would be my wife. 
The reply was naturally in the affirmative. 
I.cannot express in words the torments 
through which I passed the first few days 
after this. It is not difficult to understand 
why. At the age of thirty-seven, possessing 
innate antipathy for matrimony, to be re- 
duced by the force of circumstances to the 
status of a bridegroom, and at that, a 
bridegroom not in the least enamored with 
his fiancée—is very painful. 

“Now I will say a few words about my 
future wife. Her name is Antonina Ivan- 
ovna Milyukova. She is twenty-eight years 
of age. She is rather attractive. Her 
reputation is spotless. She is poor, moder- 
ately intelligent; she seems very kind- 
hearted and is capable of unlimited devo- 
tion. One of these days our marriage will 
take place. What will happen next, I do 
not know.” 


After the marriage, he wrote to Madame 
von Meck: 


TSCHAIKOWSKY AT HIS HOME IN ST. PETERSBURG 


Kiev, August 9, 1877. 
Nadejda Filaretovna: 

Here is a brief history of what I have 
had to live through since July 18; that ts, 
from the day of my wedding. 

I wrote you already that I married not 
because of my heart's desire but yielding 
to an inconceivable chain of circumstances, 
leading inexorably to a most difficult 
dilemma. I had to choose between turning 
away from a young woman whose affection 
for me I had so carelessly encouraged, or 
marrying her. I chose the latter. But after 
the ceremony, when I found myself alone 
with my wife, I suddenly realized that I 
had not for her even a simple feeling of 
friendship; worse than that, that she is 
hateful to me in the fullest sense of the 
word. 

“T realized that I, or at least my music, 
was doomed to perdition. My future ap- 
peared to me as a pitiable half-existence, 
an unbearable comedy. My wife is not 
guilty of anything; she never intended to 
drive me to matrimony. Consequently it 
would be base and cruel to tell her that I 
have no love for her, that I regard her as 
an intolerable burden. The only way out 
was to dissemble. But to go on pretending 
as long as I live is the greatest of ordeals. 
I sank into profound despair, which is all 
the more horrible, since there is no one 
near me who could comfort and encourage 
me. I began to think of death cagerly, 
passionately. Death seemed the only way 
out; but violent self-destruction would be 
out of the question. 

“T must tell you that I am deeply at- 
tached to some of my relations, to my 
sister, two brothers and my father. Should 
I decide on suicide and carry out my de- 
cision, it would strike them a death blow. 
There are many other people, there are 
several dear friends, whose affection and 


friendship attaches me to life. Besides, 
I have the weakness (if it may be called 
a weakness) to love life, love my work, 
love my future successes. I have not yet 
said all that I want to say before I die. 
Since death does not take me, what am I 
to do?” 


He wrote to=his brothers much more 
frankly : 

“T would be a liar if I would try to as- 
sure you that I am completely happy, that 
I am accustomed to my new situation, and 
so on. After the terrible day of July 19th 
(the day of the wedding), after all this 
interminable moral torture, one cannot 
easily recover. The most encouraging thing 
is that my wife does not understand my un- 
happy state. Now, and all the time, she 
has an air of satisfaction and contentment. 
She is not dificult. She agrees to anything 
and is satisfied with anything. 

“We had talked over things, and our 
relationship is clearly ‘determined. She 
consents and will never complain. All she 
needs is to tend me and take care of me. 
I have full liberty of action. As soon as 
we get accustomed to each other, she will 
not hamper me in anything. She is very 
limited, and this is a good thing. An m- 
telligent woman would frighten me. With 
this woman, I feel such superiority that 
there can be no fear.” 


On July 23, 1877, Tchaikovsky wrote to 
his brother Anatol: 

“T live through a really difficult period 
of my life. However, I feel that little by 
little I get accustomed to my new status. 
It would be horrid to deceive my wife. So 
I told her beforehand that she could count 
on my brotherly love only. Physically, my 
wife ts absolutely repulsive to me.” 


The state of mind and body of Tchai- 
kovsky while in Moscow is shown in the 
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following incident which he related to a 
friend: 
“The weather was cold and nasty, and 


there was frost at night. On one of such 
nights I went to the deserted shore of the 
Moskva river, and the idea came to my 
mind to catch a@ fatal cold. Unobserved, I 
waded into the water up to the waist, and 
I stayed in the water as long as I could 
endure the cramps in my body. I came 
out of the rwer with a firm conviction that 
I would certainly die of pnewmoma or some 
other disease. But my constitution proved 
to be so strong that this icy bath passed 
without consequences. I did not try again 
but felt that I could not go on like that any 
longer. _I wrote to my brother Anatol, 
asking him to send me a fictitious telegram 
demanding an urgent trip to St. Petersburg. 
This he did without delay.~ I recall little 
about my sojourn in St. Petersburg. I 
remember terrible fits of nerves.” 


He did not return to Moscow and to his 
wife. He went abroad. To Madame von 
Meck he wrote from Clarens, Switzerland, 
on October 23, 1877: 

“I spent two weeks with my wife 
Moscow. Those two weeks were a series 
of the most excruciating moral trials. I 
felt at once that I could not love her. I 


could not get accustomed to her. I was 
it despair. I sought death; I believed 
it was the only way out. I had fits of 


insanity during which my soul was filled 
with such savage hatred for my wretched 


wife that I could have choked. her to 
death. My conservatory work and my 
home work became impossible. I was 


losing my mind. Vet, I could blame no 
one except myself. 

“My lack of character, my weakness, my 
little practical sense, my childishness_ all 
were responsible for this. At that time I 
received a telegram from my brother, in- 
forming me that, in connection with the 
renewal of performances of my opera, it 
was necessary that I should go to St. 
Petersburg. Mad with happiness: that I 
could get out of this hell of pretense, false- 
hood and hypocrisy, I went to St. Peters- 
burg. When I saw my brother, all that 
was pent up in my soul during the two 
endless weeks burst out. My brother went 
to Moscow, had a.talk with my wife and 
arranged that he would take me abroad, 
and my wife would go to Odessa so that 
no one should know anything about it.” 


In coriclusion, he asked Nadejda Filare- 
tovna to let him have more.money. Madame 
von Meck answered in her typical fashion: 

“Dear Piotr Ilyitch, why do you-hurt my 
feelings by worrying about your finances? 
Am I not your friend? You know -how 
many happy hours you have given me, how 
deeply grateful I am to you for that, how 
necessary you are to me, how keenly I de- 
sire you to be what you were created for; 
consequently, I am doing nothing for you, 
but all for myself. By tormenting yourself, 
you spoil my happiness in taking care of 
you, as of showing that I am not a friend. 
Why do you do it? It hurts me so... . If 
I should need something, you would get it 
for me, would you not? So we are quits, 
and now, please, Piotr Ilyitch, do not inter- 
fere with my management of your affairs.” 


Tchaikovsky’s gratitude was without end. 
With Madame von Meck’s unlimited re- 
sources, he felt safe. He went to Italy. 
He was still boiling with rage against his 
wife, who kept writing him vitriolic letters. 
He wrote to Modest on November 7, 1877: 

“Fler last letter is remarkable in that 
from a sheep she is transformed into a wild, 
sly and treacherous cat. According to her, 
I am a deceiver who married her in order 
to shield myself against scandal. She is 
horrified at my shameful perversity, etc., 
etc. What filth! But the devil take her!” 


A curious document, illustrating Tchai- 
koysky’s mental distress at that period, is 
preserved at the Museum at Klin. It is a 
book of Tragedies of Euripides, in a Latin 
translation, published in 1591, bearing an 
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inscription in Tchaikovsky’s handwriting: 

“Stolen on December 15, 1877 by Piotr 
Tchaikovsky, court counsellor and conserv- 
atory professor, from .he Library of the 
Palace of the Doges in Venice.” 


Yet, such is the paradox of genius that 
at the same time, during the most harrow- 
ing period of his personal life, Tchaikovsky 
composed his finest creations, the “Fourth 
Symphony” and the opera, “Eugene 
Onegin.” A letter from Venice to his 
brother, dated Dec. 24, 1877, reads: 

“Only thanks to the monotonous exist- 
ence in Venice and absence of all distrac- 
tion could I work with such perseverance 
and determination. When I am at “Eugene 
Onegin,” I do not feel the same satisfaction 
as in writing the symphony. I am writing 
the opera in a casual way, it may be worth 
while, or it may not. The symphony is 
different: I write it in clear conviction that 
it is an unusual work, and the most per- 
fect in form of all my previous writings.” 


When a divorce seemed imperative, 
Madame von Meck wrote Tchaikovsky : 
Moscow, Feb. 24, 1878. 

. “I am terribly worried and perturbed 
that you are being annoyed. Unfortunately, 
I could think of no other means to remedy 
this situation, except through indifference 
and patience, for it is not likely that she 
would agree to a divorce, unless she finds 
another man who would be willing to marry 
her. If this is the case, why not offer her 
a sum of money as advance payment 
towards what you are paying her now— 
say, ten thousand rubles? It may be ‘that 
she will consent to give you a divorce on 
this condition. I would undertake to raise 
this sum. Please try, my good friend. I 
do want to see you protected against annoy- 
ance.” 


Tchaikovsky replied from Clarens, in 
Switzerland: 
Clarens, March 10, 1878. 
“T will now answer, my dear Nadejda 
Filaretovna, your questions concerning my 
future, im which. your friendship prontises 
me so much happiness. You are, truly my 
good fairy, and I do not find words to ex- 
press the love and affection with which I 
repay all that you are doing for me. As 
regards my relationship with a certain per- 
son, a divorce would be the best way to end 
the whole affair; it is my heartiest wish. I 
am convinced that the sum which you men- 
tion is quite sufficient and that that certain 
person will prefer it to the very precarious 
pension, which I undertook to pay her. 
“But I can consent to this form of tribute 
only im case she makes a formal promise 
to divorce me. Recently I had an occasion 
to convince myself that this certain person 
would never let me alone were it not for 
the fear to lose her pension. I am giving 
her this pension conditionally; ‘Behave 
yourself; dowt annoy me or my relations 
(she had already begun writing letters to 
my old father); conduct yourself in such a 
manner as not to be a burden; then you will 
get your pension. If not, live on your own, 
“You may think this language harsh or 
cruel. I wish I could tell you the repulsive 
details, demonstrating that this certain 
person is not only absolutely soulless and 
petty, but that she is beneath contempt.” 


But the divorce proved to be more diffi- 
cult than could be imagined, and_ this 
despite the fact that Tchaikovsky’s brother, 
Anatol, who assumed the réle of an inter- 
mediary, was himself a member of the legal 
profession. Tchaikovsky’s wife, contrary 
to his expectations, shifted the whole affair 
onto the psychological rather than financial 
plane; she wrote him on May 27, 1878: 

“You want a divorce, but ang should it 
be negotiated in the courts? You write 
that you assume the guilt—there is nothing 
surprising in that. You want freedom for 
yourself and never stop to consider whether 
it is good or bad for me. Was it not 
enough, the sorrow that you made me 
suffer, when you abandoned me without 


(Continued on Page 688) 


RECORDS AND RADIO 


By Peter Hugh Reed se ae : 


HE “Trio” by Bach, which the 
Italian Trio performs on Victor 
discs 8710-11, is from the “Musical 
Offering,” Bach’s celebrated tribute to 
Frederick the Great. 

The story goes that Frederick, who was 
a noted flutist, given to playing in cham- 
ber concerts almost every evening, was 
about to play a concerto one night, when 
an officer brought him a list of strangers 
who had just arrived at the castle, Dis- 
covering Bach’s name among the travelers, 
Frederick in great agitation sent for Bach 
to come to him immediately, before he had 
an opportunity to change from his travel- 
ing clothes. Once Bach arrived, the King 
forgot his concerto, and took “old Bach”— 
as he called him—for a tour of his castle 
in order that the noted musician might play 
upon his various Silbermann forte-pianos. 
At Bach’s request, the King furnished him 
with a theme, upon which the musician 
promptly invented a six-part fugue. 


When Bach returned home, he took the 


King’s theme and created his famous 
“Musical Offering”; which he dedicated 
and sent to Frederick. This work is one 
of Bach’s most notable contrapuntal struc- 
tures. The “Musical. Offering” contains, 
among other pieces, a Ricercare (recorded 
on Victor disc 8660) and the present 
“Trio,” sometimes called a “Sonata.” This 
“Trio” was originally composed for flute, 
violin and accompanying clavier. Casella, 
the eminent Italian pianist, however, has 
given it what might well be termed a more 
symmetrical arrangement for violin, violon- 
cello and piano; and it is this version which 
the Italian Trio—headed by Casella—per- 
forms on records. 

This igs delightful music; music that 
grows upon one more and more with each 
hearing. It begins with an expressive 
Largo, which is followed, first by a jovial 
fugal Allegro, then by a poetic Andante, 
and ends with an Allegro with a rollicking 
fugal subject. 

Among all Bach’s choral music, there is 
nothing more purely ethereal or more beau- 
tifully expressive than the Choral, Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring, from his Cantata 
No. 147. It is one of those musical frag- 
ments (that is, when considered apart from 
the Cantata) that one listens to and prompt- 
ly wants to have repeated. That is why it 
is desirable in a recording. The vocal part 
is rarely mated to one of the loveliest and 
most casual melodies, which is played by. 
the violins and oboes. In a recording of 
this work by the Choir of the Temple 
Church, London, (Victor disc 4286), 
piano and oboe solo are used to support the 
singers. On the reverse face of this disc 
the same choir, supported by an organ, 
sings an impressive excerpt from Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment.” Here is a particularly 
desirable disc. : ; 

Mozart’s Quintets in C Major and G 
Minor have been called “songs of death” 
and tonal documents of filial devotion and 
compassion. They were written in 1787, 
about a month apart, at the time when 
Mozart’s father was upon his deathbed. 
These two works reveal Mozart’s genius at 
its highest. There is human anguish, un- 
deniably, in this music, but no hint of 
morbidity. Mozart speaks from his soul, 
deeply touched by filial devotion and the 
thought of death; and the music is the 


“It is not true that the large majority of the listening public is not 
If my years of broadcasting have taught me 
nothing else, they have brought out that fact very definitely. 
the best and they will learn to appreciate it. , 
language they can understand and they will love it and revel in it.’—Walter — 


enamored of the finest music. 


Damrosch. 
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heightened speech of his Sally cuiblimat 
inner emotions. 4 

The G Minor has ions ‘yee popular. Bi 
has been twice recorded. The C Major, 
the other hand, has been unjustly negle 
for it is a fine work—a really great worl 
We welcome its advent on. records 
recommend it to the attention of all m 
lovers. The Pro Arte Quartet, with Al 
Hobday as second ‘violist; perform 
quintet in the recording. (Victor set M 

Mozart’s “C Major Quartet” (K465) 
the last of the six that he dedicated 
Haydn. It was written in 1785, two y 
before the quintets just mentioned. W 
it was first produced -it incited no end a 
criticism because of the dissonance in 
opening bars. - Although today this 
longer offends, it nevertheless conveys 
certain feeling... of strangeness.” It ‘ce 
tainly presents Mozart ‘m a new light. 
C Major is one of- Mozart's finest qua 
Its expressive assurance is striking—t 
is a profundity or depth of strength to 
music which marks the matured geniu 
its creator, that genius which two y 
later was to be fully consummated in 
“G Minor Quintet.” The Andante sectiot 
has been aptly termed “possibly the. 
emotionally satisfying slow movement f 
any of Mozart’s quartets.” A good re 
ing of this work has long. been neede 
And it was fitting that it should have be 
made by an eminent American organiza 
like the Gordon String Quartet, who mz 
their initial bow on records with this wor 
(Columbia set 219). 

It has been fittingly said that the q 
tets of Beethoven’s last creative pe 
“occupy a solitary position not only ami 
Beethoven’s works; they probably re 
sent the last word and the supreme e 
in the-instrumental music of all ages.” 
first of these, the “Quartet in E-flat, O 
127,” is distinguished by its rarely exa 
Adagio, whose sublimity can probably 
traced to the fact that Beethoven had 
recently completed his “Missa Solem 
Fourteen years lie between this work 2 
Beethoven’s “Quartet’ in F Minor, O 
95.” And, in these fourteen years, 
deafness has driven him into himself. 
new music that he creates in the qu 
form, beginning with this work, is the ° 
pression of a lofty spirit beyond all h 
affairs.” The Flonzaley Quartet, who 
banded a number of years ago, played — 
work for a Victor recording (Set M 
before their retirement; but, for 
strange reason, this recording was 
released in this country until recent 
Their performance of this work is a_ 
one, but unfortunately the recording s 
by comparison with modern ones. 

The glamour of the Arabian Nights, 
rich coloring and the exotic rhythm of 1 
Orient: these things Rimsky-Korsa 
has incorporated in his symphonic 
“Scheherazade.” The program of this | 
ular work is only hinted at, for Rimsky 
Korsakow wished it to be intentiona 
vague. For this reason, the program is | 
essential to the enjoyment of the mu 

A new recording of this work by Stok 
ski and the Philadelphia Symphony (V 
tor set M269), a recording in which t 
richness, the subtle shades and the dynar 
reaches of the music are fully reproduc 
for the first time, should find a large | é 
appreciative audience. ‘ 


Give the people — 
.Teach them that music is a. 
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Problems 


only for playing military and dance 
music. Both of these types of bands 
call for loud playing. 

It was only toward the beginning of the 
twentieth century that bands began to pre- 
sent concert music. The modern concert 
band is hindered by tradition. Ideals of 
instrumentation still lean towards the 
military. This is needless in the present 
day, because practically all of the high 
schools and colleges that have band work, 
now have several organizations. One is defi- 
nitely a concert organization and the others 
do the military or marching end of the 
work. 

Yet the concert band retains the excess 
‘of brasses needed in the outdoor playing, 
but superfluous for finer symphonic music. 
Almost invariably two or three trombones 
are used on each part. Many of the fine 
bands have four cornets on a part. What 

need is there for this army of brass 
players? Three trombones are sufficient 
| for almost any concert band, and at the 
-most, four cornets can supply enough so- 
prano brass for such an organization. 

_ Reed choirs are as yet incomplete. A band 
director is quite proud to have a large 
group of soprano clarinets. Does he think 
about the lower voiced woodwinds? Bands 
have been slow to adopt changes in instru- 
mentation. Such changes are necessary if 
finer results are to be obtained. 

There has been very little attempt on the 

‘part of arrangers for band to specify how 
many as well as what instruments were to 
play the parts. In fact, they have even 
tried to arrange the music so that any 
combination of wind instrumentalists may 
ay it. Quite naturally, a composition 
played by a band with twelve clarinets and 
cornets sounds different from the same 
iece played by a band using six clarinets 
d twelve cornets. The most outstanding 
tempt to set a standard of instrumenta- 
jon for band is that proposed by the 
American Bandmasters Association, which 
hey recommend to all composers for band. 
Since this is a problem in arrangement, not 
im composition, the student must solve the 
problem of selecting the most suitable in- 
strumentation. 
_ Hence the student arranger really has 
two problems instead of one. He must 
determine what combination of instru- 
ments will be best suited to the composi- 
on, and then arrange the selection for a 
specific group. 


ah HE BAND WAS at first organized 


Instrumentation 


WT IS NECESSARY to consider the 
| orchestra and the effects produced by 
the orchestra in order to arrange music 
that a band will be a_ satisfactory 
nedium of expression. 
In “Iphigenie in Aulis,’ by Gluck, the 
rehestra, as set up by Wagner, consists 
9§ 2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 3 Bas- 
Y , 4 Horns, 3 Trumpets, Tympani, and 
e usual strings. Since Wagner was ac- 
med to a rather large orchestra, this 
obably meant 18 Violins I, 16 Violins II, 
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in Arranging for the Concert Band 
By Dan Jensen 


14 Violas, 12 Violoncellos, and 10 Double- 
basses. 

The usual band arrangement would give 
these string parts at various times to any 
and all of the wind instruments. The or- 
chestral wind parts would be partially re- 
tained. The others would be given to 
another instrument. To illustrate this, the 
student wishes to cite an example from 
“Rienst’ Overture. Wagner is noted for 
the use of tone color effects. This calls 
for exact use of the woodwinds. In the 
passage beginning on measure 7 of the 
score, Wagner writes for 2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 
2 Clarinets, 1 Bassoon and 1 Horn. In the 
band score the first Flute part of the or- 
chestra score is retained for the Flute. The 
Flute II part of the orchestration is omitted. 
The Oboe I of the orchestra part is given 
to the E-flat Clarinet. The Oboe II part 
is carried for one measure by the band 
Oboe which then finishes the passage on the 
Oboe I part. Otherwise Oboe II is omitted. 
The Clarinet I part of the orchestra part is 
given to the Solo Clarinets. This is' usually 
a large group in the band and since no in- 
structions for a reduced section are given, 
it is likely that this part will be overbal- 
anced, The Clarinet II part is given to the 
band Clarinet I section which probably will 
result in their being overbalanced as the 
Solo Clarinets were. The Bassoon part is 
given to the Baritone while the band Bas- 
soon rests. The Horn part, strangely 
enough, is given to the Horn. In addition 
to these atrocities, the arranger invents a 
melodic line not existing in the Wagner 
score and gives it to a large section of 
Clarinet II players. After reading about 
this badly arranged passage, no doubt other 
instances similar to it will occur to the 
reader. 

Probably a worse evil than this pointless 
trading of parts is the lack of homogeneity 
of the groups playing the string parts. In 


the orchestra there is a thoroughly blend- 
ing string family. They are all instru- 
ments with the same sound characteristics. 
The harmonic series is complete for each 
instrument, giving the sequence of one, two, 
three, four, and so on. 

The Clarinet is the principal substitute 
for strings in the band arrangement. The 
Clarinet is not of the same harmonic se- 
quence as the strings, having one, three, 
five, seven, and so on. This would not be 
so serious a drawback if the Clarinets as a 
unit produced the entire range of string 
effects in the band. By this the student 
implies that the Clarinets shouid give the 
balance of tonal effect, supported by a 
brass group (to be discussed later), of the 
70 string players in the orchestra. In 
present day bands only the Violin and 
occasionally the Viola parts are thus repre- 
sented. The Viola parts are often omitted 
entirely. The Violoncello and Doublebass 
parts are almost invariably given to the 
brasses which do not have the tonal quali- 
ties of the Clarinets and so do not blend 
with them as the members of the string 
family blend with one another. That this 
is unsatisfactory is evidenced by the use of 
Violoncellos and Doublebasses in many of 
the finer concert bands. In order that 
Clarinets may produce this string balance, 
more instruments should be used to supply 
the Viola, Violoncello, and Doublebass 
parts. Hence the following players would 
be more satisfactory: 8 Clarinets I (Violins 
I), 8 Clarinets II (Violins II), 6 Alto 
Clarinets (Violas), 6 Bass Clarinets 
(Violoncellos), and 6 Contrabass Clarinets 
(Doublebasses). Why is it that this is 
not done? Probably the high cost of the 
lower voiced Clarinets has contributed to 
the lack of large groups of them. Certainly 
the poor quality in the upper reg?ster of 
these instruments seriously impairs their 
usefulness. The wide range and great 
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facility of playing are their greatest assets. 
Since they are not entirely satisfactory, 
the use of some other reed instruments 
might help to overcome the difficulty. 


Proposing a Change 

HESE SUBSTITUTIONS for the 

Violas, Violoncellos, and Doublebasses 
are the most important changes’ in instru- 
mentation which the student is proposing. 
It is very well agreed that the soprano 
Clarinets are best for the Violin parts. 
According to authorities the Saxophones, 
and especially the Alto and Baritone, most 
nearly resemble the Viola and Violoncello 
in tone. The only serious drawback to 
the use of the Saxophone is that its range 
ig limited. The E-flat instruments cannot 
reach the low C of the Viola and Violon- 
cello parts. For this reason it is advisable 
to use the Alto and Bass Clarinets in con- 
junction with the Saxophones. To further 
extend the range upward for the Violon- 
cello parts, a Tenor Saxophone may be 
used. 

The Contrabass Clarinet lacks a minor 
third (or a major third where the Double- 
bass goes to low E-flat) in the regis- 
ter. The B-flat and E-flat Saxophones’ 
(Bass) are not so useful here because of 
their unwieldy nature. Hence the use of 
the Contrabass Sarrusophone is suggested. 
It easily spans all of the lower and most 
of the upper register of the Doublebass 
part. With the use of the double reed in- 
stead of the Saxophone mouthpiece, it is 
possible to obtain a flexible bass which is 
easily handled technically and which has 
a somewhat more brilliant tone, due to the 
brass tubing, than the other woodwind 
basses. The tone in a blended combination 
gives the same vibrant sonority as the 
Doublebass. 

The difference in construction of all of 
these instruments produces a mixed set of 
harmonics. The Saxophones and Sarruso- 
phones are octave changing and produce 
harmonics one, two, three, four, and so on. 
Since these are different from the Clari- 
nets, it is recommended that the larger 
part of the group playing the lower string 
parts be Clarinets, which will tie the unit 
together in tone color, and the lesser part 
be Saxophones and Sarrusophones which 
improve the tone quality and add range and 
volume. 

This gives as a revised list the following: 
8 Clarinets I, 8 Clarinets II, 4 Alto Clari- 
nets, 2 Alto Saxophones, 4 Bass Clarinets, 
1 Tenor Saxophone, 1 Baritone Saxophone, 
4 Contrabass Clarinets, and 2 Contrabass 
Sarrusophones. 


Adding Power 


INCE IT IS necessary to have more 
power at times than the aforemen- 
tioned group of reed players can produce, 
some brass players should augment them. 
In the band there is a clear brass family of 
Trumpets and Trombones which tend to 
give greater prominence to certain overtones 
than the covered brass family (Cornets, 
(Continued on Page 679) 
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SPANISH DANCE 
By Gustav Lazarus 

This little Lazarus offering has the edu- 
cational qualities which teachers are always 
delighted to find in a composition. The 
right hand has the mordent figure in the 
form of triplets. The right hand also has 
several examples of repeated notes, meas- 
ures 3, 15, 16, 17, 21, 25, and so on, which 
should be played with finger-plucking stac- 
cato. In the left hand are many instances 
of the sustained bass note, as well as the 
quite interesting phrasing effects in meas- 
ures 39, 40, and 41. 

The matter of rhythm is certainly of 
importance in playing this piece. Accents 
well marked and staccati sharply pointed 
will help much to establish the rhythmical 
outline upon which it depends for its Span- 


ish flavor. 
The tempo is moderately fast and holds 
fairly even throughout. There is nothing 


in the least complex about this little num- 
ber. It is charming and simple and would 
make an excellent addition to the average 
pupil’s recital repertoire. 


ARMISTICE DAY 
By EvanceLIne LEHMAN 
senses the excitement and flag wavy- 
ing of Armistice Day in this contribution 
by Evangeline Lehman. 
The opening motif has for its subject a 
fragment from The Star Spangled Banner. 


One 


Following this an arpeggio leads into a 
phrase from the French National Anthem, 
the Marseillais. Next the Armistice Day 
Parade begins, in strict march time, the 


drums of the band being heard in the roll 
of the grace notes in the left hand. 

The second section is in two-four rhythm 
and here are heard the trumpets announcing 
the approach of cavalry. Begin this sec- 
tion quietly and let it grow in volume as 
the cavalry draws near. After this short 
section the parade motif is again asserted 
and builds to fortissimo as the procession 
passes under the Arc de Triomphe. The 
theme ends on a passage in sixteenths 
(bugle calls) and the final high note in 
the right hand, preceded by a roll of three 
grace notes suggestive of the piping of 
fifes. 

A WOODLAND FROLIC 
By GrorcE HAMER 

The first section of this composition con- 
sists of finger legato passages built on the 
five-finger group and the scale divided be- 
tween the hands. It is taken at fairly fast 
tempo, and forte. The staccato quarters 
interspersed between the legato passages 
should be clipped off sharply and accented 
exactly as marked. 

The second section is in D Major and 
consists of chords for the:most part. Play 
these with fore-arm attack. 

Note that the melody is taken over by 
the left hand in measures 19, 20, 23, 24, 27, 
28, 31, and 32. Here again phrasing and 
accents are important and must be observed. 
Give this music a cheerful, merry rendition 
in keeping with the title. At the end of the 
second theme go back to the beginning and 
play to Fine. 


THE CHINESE LAUNDRYMAN 
By Water WALLACE SMITH 

Pieces of Oriental inspiration usually 
have a great appeal for imaginative young 
pianists. Here is a whimsical one the title 
of which suggests the antics of a clowning 
Chinese laundry man. The opening theme 
scurries its way along in the approved 
Western conception of the Chinese method 
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MUSIC EXTENSION STUDY COURSE}, 


For Piano Teachers and Students 


By Dr. John Thompson 


of writing music, against a staccato bass. 
The second section is somewhat quieter in 
vein, and suggests perhaps John Chinaman 
singing contentedly at his work. 

After a short interlude the first theme 
is heard again and leads into a new theme in 
staccato eighths for both hands. Be sure 
to observe the accents as marked in this 
section. Wrist staccato is strongly recom- 
mended. To be effective ‘this piece will 
have to be played up to tempo. 


EVENING MELODY 
By Victor RENTON 

In this little Nocturne the left and 
carries the melody throughout the first sec- 
tion. The right hand should not at any 
point over-top the melody and one should 
summon one’s very best singing tone. Call 
to mind a singer and accompanist and play 
each hand accordingly. The left hand re- 
quires deep pressure touch while the right- 
hand chords ‘should be accorded a more 
shallow touch in order that the tone may 
be kept “thin.” The tempo for this section 
is Andantino. The second theme is in’ A 
minor and is taken this time by the right 
hand in the soprano voice. The tempo in- 
creases somewhat in this section, marked 
piu mosso, and the tone is also bigger than 
that used in the first theme. © 

The entire piece is to be played with 
expression and sentiment. The pedal is to 
be used with care so as to provide as much 
sostenuto as possible without blurring. 


JUNE: CAPRICE 
By STAnForp KING 

This caprice calls heavily upon the re- 
sources of the average pianist in the matter 
of touch. It begins allegretto  grazioso 
(light and lively but graceful) with the 
melody in the upper voice of the right hand. 
This theme should be played with wrist 
staccato, the short groups in thirds and 
sixths bounced off clearly and distinctly 
but at the same time quietly. 

Beginning at measure 5 make certain 
that the melody in the soprano sings out 
and is sustained over the accompanying 
chords. The tone increases to mezzo forte 
in the second section, the theme remaining 
in the upper voice. 

Style is paramount in playing a compo- 
sition 6f this type. Unless it emanates ease 
and abandon the effect of a caprice is lost. 
The Trio section affords opportunity for 
crossing hands—usually welcomed by young 
pianists. The melody here lies in the inner 
voice, played by the right hand while the 
left supplies the bass and reaches over the 
right hand to fill in the upper accompanying 
chords. At the end of this section a return 
is made to the original theme, D.C., and the 
piece ends at Fine. 


A LONELY BIRD 

By Lypa Simmons 
Here is a short piece brimful of value 
for pianists. It is tuneful enough to win 
in its own right a place upon the program 
of the pupils’ recital and in learning it the 
young performer will acquire helps to real 
pianism. The little groups in thirty-second 
notes are quite birdlike when rolled instead 
of fingered. Pupils should be taught to 
master the five-finger roll before beginning 
to study this piece. The groups are rolled 
into the following eighth notes and tossed 
off sharply at the end. There follows a 
short, phrased group which should be 
played legato, very lightly however, in 
order to preserve the birdlike effect. This 
piece makes an interesting study in rhyth- 
mical patterns for teachers who are con- 


cerned to have their pupils understand 
musical form—a very important require- 
ment in intelligent interpretation. The 
same patterns persist through this entire 
piece and it is strongly recommended that 
this number be included in teaching reper- 
toires. 


-THE ASRA 
' By Rusrnstern-Liszt 

What an interesting composition is this! 
Two of the greatest geniuses of the key- 
board have had a distinct part in the mak- 
ing of it. There is no disputing the fact 
that Liszt and Rubinstein are gigantic fig- 
ures in the pianistic world. How interest- 
ing to find these great technicians taking 
pleasure and interest in the simpler forms 
of music! Perhaps this contains the seed 
of a lesson for young pianists who look 
upon technical poe a as the acme of piano 
playing. 

The Asra was written as a song- by 
Rubinstein who used the poem of Heinrich 
Heine, the “German Shakespeare,” as a 
setting. The oriental flavor of the melody 
is unmistakable. The song so impressed 
Liszt that he later made a piano transcrip- 
tion of this number. — 

Do not fail to read Mr. Austin Roy 
Keefer’s detailed analysis of this work in 
the current Erupe. 


LARGHETTO 
By Mozart-Scuutr 
Edward. Schtitt has won many friends 
through his original compositions as well 
as by his many clever arrangements. He 
possesses a style that is individual and it 
is interesting to see how he has submerged 


this. style so as not to encroach upon the’ 


original atmosphere of the Mozart air in 
his arrangement of this Larghetto from the 
“Clarinet Quintet.” 

After a short eight-measure introduction, 
the melody begins in the upper voice of 
the right hand and flows thereafter in a 
manner typically Mozartian. The music 
has all the grace, charm and purity asso- 
ciated with Mozart airs and the arranger 
has wisely preserved a simple broken-chord 
accompaniment as its support. 

Play the melody so that it is sustained, 
legato, and not too big in tonal quantity. 
Play it expressively but simply. The secret 
of playing Mozart lies in preserving sim- 
plicity and at the same time keeping the 
music alive and colorful. 

The little passages in thirty-seconds as 
well as the measures in triplets (35 to 37) 


should be played with shallow touch over. 


the tops of the keys in order to imitate as 
closely as possible the harpsichord of 
Mozart’s day. If given the benefit of the 
modern piano with its vastly richer re- 
sources, these passages become too thick 
and lose the sparkle so necessary to their 
full beauty. This edition is very well edited 
and if the marks of expression, pedaling 
and phrasing are followed faithfully the 
result should approximate the interpreta- 
tion Mr. Schiitt had in mind. 


A JOLLY TUNE 
By WatiAce A. JoHNSON 

This brief number (about Grade One- 
and-a-half) presents an opportunity for the 
study of harmony patterns. The left hand 
consists of the tonic and dominant seventh 
chords throughout except for the cadence 
chords at the very end. These, as they 
progress from subdominant to tonic. sug- 
gest the “A-men” of a hymn. Pupils should 
learn to recognize harmony patterns, as 
these, together with melody patterns and 


thus training them to look upon the s 


Analysis of Piano Mu 


appearing in — 
the Music Section 
of this Issue ; 


rhythmical patterns, are of the greatest aid 
in sight reading, memorizing and g 
musicianship. Many of the measures 
the right hand in A Jolly Tune give pra 
tice in alternating double notes with si 
notes. The marks of dynamics are cle: 
indicated as are accents and ritardandos, 
that there should be no difficulty in + 
matter of interpretation. 


COASTING PARTY 

By Hester Lorena Dunn 

This little tune, as may be readily seen, 
is built on the scale figure. The four 
verse printed at the top is very clever i 
that it shows exactly how this piece : 
be studied. First of all the scale is divid 
between the hands—four fingers in 
hand being used. This procedure avo’ 
the necessity of passing the thumb wu 
and the hand over. It also divides the s 
intd tetrachords. This gives an opportuni 
for scale analysis to those teachers w 
teach the construction of scales of tetra 
chords. Tetrachord, as we all know is 
name given to four notes arranged 
alphabetical order. The major tetra 
chord is a group of four notes wi 
half step between the third and fourth 
Two tetrachords (a whole tone ap 
form the major scale. When the scale 
divided between the hands as in this 
ample, each hand plays a tetrachord and t 
form is made very clear. In Coasting Pa 
scale figures ascend and descend, maki 
an ideal exercise. As soon as pupils le 
to construct a scale they should be giv: 
pieces in which the scale appears as melod 


as an interesting musical pattern and 
merely a form of technical exercise. 

Wise teachers have many such number 
as this in their teaching repertoire. 


A DARK SECRET 
By J. LiLt1an VANDEVERE 

In A Dark Secret the melody is car 
in the left hand for the most part. 
first theme is written in two-note phr: 
and it follows that the drop-roll att 
should be used by the hand and arm. 
first theme is in A minor, the right han 
supplying the accompaniment on tonic a 
dominant chords. It should be played 
a certain air of mystery in keeping with 
title. The sforsando chords in meas 
9 and 11 should not be overlooked. T 
are designed for dramatic effect and sh 
stand out distinctly as the rest of the th 
is pianissimo. 

The second section of the piece 
with a phrase marked mezzo forte. This 
answered by a left hand phrase playe 
pianissimo. This alteration is in effect u 
measure 25 is reached from which p 
the tone remains mezzo forte until the ¢l 
of the section. After the pause at the ¢ 
return to the beginning and play to Fit 


GRANDPAP AND HIS FIDDLE 
By Berntece Rost CopELAND 
This descriptive little number may be « 
interest to some students because of t 
stress laid upon “mountain music” over t 
air and otherwise at the present time. 
introduction suggests the tuning of 
fiddle by means of using the same notes ¢ 
those to which violin strings are 
This effect is used again in measures 13 an 
14. The theme itself lies in C major 
remains for the most part in the five 
position. 
The G major scale is used as part 
melody in measure 11 and this, te 
(Continued on Page 694) 


Small Hands and Octave 
Playing 


I am beginning to study Kullak’s 
studies, “The School of Octave Play- 
ing,” Section II. I have small hands 
ind though I can reach the octave 
comfortably, my hands get very tired 
in playing these studies fast, espe- 
‘ially in playing octaves on black 
keys the fourth finger tires quickly. 
I think I have flexibility in my wrists 
and hands. 

Please advise me if I must continue 
using the fourth finger for octaves on 
black keys. Do you think this fatigue 
will disappear with practice? For 
nearly three years I could not play 
piano and now I have begun again, 
practicing three hours a day. Also 
in Kullak Studies, No. 8, the fourth 
finger is used on white Keys. Can I 
use the fifth finger and play begarer 


May I compliment you on your zeal to 
acquire an octave technic “all by yourself.” 


Your efforts and persistence should set an- 


example to other teachers, for too many 
of them have been careless and lackadaisi- 
cal about octaves. As a result those stu- 
dents who have natural aptitude for octaves 
and a good hand have muddled through 
somehow while the others, falling by the 
wayside, have given up in despair. 

An octave routine should be as much a 
part of the daily practice as scales and 
* finger exercises. It is necessary first to 
: understand the three essential kinds of 
' octaves: 1, full arm; 2, fore-arm; 3, hand 
— (or wrist). Each of these must be prac- 
 ticed regularly and in combination in order 
to meet every difficulty. Full arm or 
weight octaves are used chiefly for slow, 
ponderous passages, or for special bell-like 
or “dripping” effects. Debussy’s Sunken 
Cathedral offers ideal opportunities for 
these full arm octaves. 

For brilliance, combined with endurance 
‘the constant practice of fore-arm octaves 
is indispensable. The fore-arm movement 
occurs as the octaves go from white keys 
to black and vice-versa—as in the chro- 
‘matic scale. The fingers keep constant 
‘contact with the keys, and the fore-arm 
_ never strikes from above, but simply pushes 
‘in and out. The best way to practice these 
fore-arm octaves is in short groups of the 
“chromatic scale, alternating very slowly 
and very fast. The wrist is held rather 
high and the unused fingers are usually 
flattened out. Practice each hand separate- 
ly first, then hands together : 
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These groups are gradually combined and 
extended until you can play a chromatic 
scale of two or three octaves brilliantly 
and fast, accenting by three’s, four’s, and 
six’s. 

Hand, or wrist octaves, are used for 
light, very rapid passages and for fast re- 
peated ones. The wrist is flat or low, and 
the octave is played by a quick whip-like 
movement of the hand. Again, do not hold 
the wrist in the air or whack at the octaves 
from above. Rather play them with a 
quick flip of the hand, always resting on 
top of the key when not playing. 

I know of no better wrist octave exer- 
cises than some selected ones from Doering, 
Opus 24, and as for octave etudes, the first 
ten in the back of that little book are ideal 


—charming music and not too difficult. I 
do not advise Kullak studies since they are 
unnecessarily complicated. I like Presser’s 
“First Studies in Octave Playing” (Grade 
two and three) also Presser’s ‘Selected 
Octave Studies” (same grade) which are 
delightfully melodic. I can also highly 
recommend J. H. Rogers “Octave Velocity 
Studies” (Grade two and three) and his 
“Octaves and Chords” (Grade three and 
four). 

Of course you must use the fourth finger 
on black keys when you play legato octaves, 
but do not worry too much about these; 
they will take care of themselves if you 
practice the other kind thoroughly. Avoid 
using the fourth finger on black keys when- 
ever you can, especially in loud or rapid 


THE TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


passages, for the hand tends to tighten, 
and brilliance and endurance are cut in 
half when the fourth finger is used. 

To avoid tiring, try to think of octave 
passages in impulses or accented groups 
instead of single tones. If for instance, 
you play a chromatic octave scale in groups 
of four sixteenths, think of each first six- 
teenth note as a full arm octave and the 
three following as fore-arm octaves. In 
other words, the four notes are thought of 
as one full arm impulse (accented) with 
three fore-arm movements thrown in! Al- 
ways rest for an instant before and after 
playing each four-note impulse. A good 
way to relax is to throw the arm into the 
air, bounding lightly to the lap after play- 
ing every four tones. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly these moments of rest (and 
thought!) between playing-impulses. ... It is 
unwise to work strenuously on octaves for 
more than one half to three quarters of 
an hour daily. 


The Musical Mother 


I have learned to play 
over a number of years in a hap- 
hazard fashion. That is, I read my 
notes correctly and understand the 
various rhythms, but I know nothing 
of technic. I read fourth and fifth 
grade music easily and play all popu- 
lar music. I play a lot from THE 
Erupn, of which I have been a sub- 
scriber for several years. 

A year ago I started to study tech- 
nic without a teacher and went 
through Schmitt’s “Preparatory Exer- 
cises, Op. 16”’ and now I have started 

. L. Hanon’s “The Virtuoso-Pianist, 
Part I.” How can I judge when I 
have caught up my technic with my 
reading ability? I transpose and 
count with almost no difficulty. How- 
ever, I realize that reading, counting 
and transposing are not all there is 
to music so I have gone back to 
Mathews’ “Third Grade” and I in- 
tend to go right on from there. I have 
no definite plans or ideas other than 
the fact that I want to learn for my 
own pleasure. I practice an hour 
daily. How shall I divide this time? 
At present I spend three-quarters of 
the hour on exercises.—Mrs. G, O. 


the piano 


With two husky children on your hands, 
and your household and social duties it 
must be difficult to find time for concen- 
trated, undisturbed practice. Yet I have 
taught many women in just your situation 
who somehow seemed to find two or three 
hours a day for their music, and who still 
had happy homes, contented husbands’ and 
well-brought-up children. How they could 
do this is an inexplicable mystery to me, 
for no one knows better than I how seem- 
ingly impossible it is. Recently, after 
spending eight weeks as head of the house 
(in the absence of the real head) and being 
at the mercy of the dozens of daily inter- 
ruptions and unexpected situations’ which 
occur in every household I decided that 
anyone who could practice the piano and 
run a family at the same time must be a 
paragon: indeed! I simply could not do 
both. 

So, even your one hour’s practice a day 
seems wonderful; but why spend so much 
of it on exercises? I can understand your 
ambition to improve technically, and if 
you will practice a few short, concentrated 
exercises intensively each day you will 
make fine progress. Most people have the 
mistaken notion that to acquire a technic 
one must “go through” books and books 

(Continued on Page 684) 
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How Music Lovers May Become More 
Truly Musical 


to be done for us. We are shaved 

mechanically, we are carried every- 
where—soon our legs will drop off! We 
speak our correspondence, even our books, 
into a tube, and presto, they drop out done! 
In these restless days, who cares for nice- 
ties of style, always the result of slow, 
painstaking labor? With predigested food, 
both physical and mental, our stomachs and 
brains are becoming flabby affairs. 

We need not underrate the countless 
benefits due to our marvelous modern 
machines from the telegraph to the radio, 
but for a normal, vigorous condition of 
body, mind, or spirit, activity is a funda- 
mental law of life. This holds also in the 
realm of the arts, especially in music—the 
most personal and vital of all. At present, 
in comparison with the continental peoples, 
we are a nation of music listeners rather 
than music makers. No one should mini- 
mize the blessings we owe to the develop- 
ment and use of the radio. It has brought 
music into millions of homes which, before 
its advent, were starved for any spiritual 
The radio concerts by Walter Dam- 
Ernest Schelling, with their 
x and witty comments, are of in- 
2 significance, especially for the 
ys and girls of our country. 


T THIS machine age everything tends 


a 4 
food. 


The Universal Musician 


R 


"ERYTHING, however, has its use 
Let us apply the words, 
to have done, but not to 

undone.” It is all a matter 

Far too many people think 

ing a continual stream of music 

igh th imagination—often into one 

ind out of the other—they are becom- 

1ore musical.* As well expect to be- 

me strong by eating all the food you can 

old and not lifting a finger in exercise; or 

to become a good athlete by merely watch- 
ing others play baseball or football. 

By the grace of heaven, however, we 
are ; music makers whether we realize 
or not. That is, we have a voice and the 
1eans of listening to it, the ear; our heart 

a kind of metronome—we can make 
t clapping our hands—and we 
have imagination, emotions, and even souls. 
Then why not sing? One hears more people 
on the streets and in their daily 
ccupations in Italy, France, and Germany, 
in a day, than in years’in our country. 
What other means are available for the 
making of music? The marvelous instru- 
ments with which our modern world is so 
admirably equipped—the violin, the organ, 
the flute, the clarinet, the saxophone, and 
supremely the pianoforte. Why? Because 
this instrument is the finest ever perfected 
by the imagination and skill of man, putting 
everything, melody, harmony, rhythm, dy- 
namics, and (to a certain extent) color, 
under the control of a single performer. 

The violin is too difficult, except for those 
of special inborn talent; the player has to 
do too much. He has himself to make all 
the tones, the intonations, and the shading. 
It is fine to be able to play the flute or the 
clarinet, but they have great limitations. 


abuse. 


ight ye 


| 1 ee 
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of proportion. 


-} hy 
rhythm by 


Inging 


* There is even a modern disease, Radio- 
nitis! 
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By Walter R. Spalding 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


If everyone practiced the saxophone,* we 
should all become crazy! 

A genuine and lasting familiarity with 
music is to be gained only by active, per- 
sonal participation, that is, the making of 
it ourselves or in union with others, even 
if it is merely picking out a tune on the 
pianoforte, with one finger. When we can 
sing the themes of a piece, it is really ours 
—hbut not until then. It is better to know 
one work well than to have five hundred 
poured through our ears, often only once. 


The Gateway to Pleasure 


ET US expound somewhat the merits 
of the pianoforte, for such personal 
participation. Although this instrument. is 
incapable of the emotional appeal of the 
voice—the singer and the means of expres- 
sion being one and the same—and though 
it does not possess the sonority of the organ 
nor the melodic cantabile of the violin, yet 
there is such a thing as a pianoforte touch. 


*If this ‘skit’ should be taken too seri- 
ously by a saxophone devotee, it is not nearly 
so fierce as a recent remark by a famous 
American musician that “every Crooner should 
be boiled in oil!” 


To cultivate this by keen listening and by 
establishing a proper balance between the 
ear, the ends of the fingers and the brain 
is one of the most fascinating pursuits in 
which any boy or girl with a love of music 
can engage. Furthermore, though the 
pianoforte is not so rhythmic as the drum 


—those who revel in forcible bangs should. 


use the drum rather than the pianoforte— 
it has a scale of graduation from pp to ff, 
as is implicit in the name pianoforte, mean- 
ing from soft to loud. There are also in 
the instrument subtle shades of color 
brought out by a sensitive use of the pedals, 
both the damper and the una corda—the 
former called, by Rubinstein, the soul of 
the instrument. : 

The pianoforte is therefore indispensable 
for real musical cultivation. There has 
never been a lover of music—professional 
or amateur—who did not have a working 
knowledge of its advantages and who could 
not at least “play at it.” A lady of eighty, 
who had played the piano all her life, was 
asked recently if she continued to keep up 
her piano playing. “Why, yes indeed. I 
continue to eat, do I not?” There is much 
food for thought in this answer. 


PROFESSOR WALTER R. SPALDING 


Shall Those “Good Old Days” 
Return? © 


O HOME, therefore, in America, so 
far as this condition is possible, should 
be without a pianoforte. In Elizabethan 
days every family above those in needy 
circumstances had in its living room a set 
of viols and recorders (precursors of our 
modern flute). These served a double pur- 
pose.. Parents and children would often 
make music upon them, but also, when any- 
one came in to spend the evening, he would 
be invited to entertain the family group 
upon those charming, intimate instruments. 
For in those times if a man could not read 
at sight and take his part in a Glee or a 
Catch, or could not make some kind of 
sound on a viol or a recorder, he was in 
so far an uncultivated member of society. 
Our pianoforte, as has been explained 
above, is’ the modern and far better substi- 
tute for these old instruments. Quite apart 
from its attractiveness as a “piece of house- 
hold furniture,” it is most desirable that a 
pianoforte should be in every home, almost 
as necessary as a cooking stove or a re- 
frigerator. Even if no one of the family 
can play upon it, it stands ready for guests 
who can, and at least it is a symbol of the 
artistic spirit and shows that the Muses 
are hovering oyer the house, even though 
few hymns of joy arise therefrom. 

To sum up, we are a great nation of 
listeners: we have some of the best orches- 
tras in the world and concerts, operas, and 
music.festivals galore; but how about music 
as an indispensable factor in our lives? 
With Continental families it is taken for 
granted that everyone can sing or play 
some instrument; true. Hence in the eve- 
nings, instead of going to the movies, or 
whirling about the town at fifty or sixty 
miles per hour, or even attending theaters 
and concerts, the family assembles and 
makes its own music. What higher or 
more beneficial activity can there be? TI 
am convinced that from this soil, cultivated” 
for generations, have sprung the many 
famous composers of Europe as well as 
their great performers. Heaven grant that 
we Americans, who boast of being so prac- 
tical, may have the sense and the courage 
to do likewise. 


PASSING NOTES 
By Florence Leonard 


The Couperin family in France was al- 
most as famous through several genera- 
tions as the Bach family in Germany. 
Marguerite Louise Couperin, in the reign 
of Louis XIV, was the first woman to be 
appointed a royal musician. She sang and 
played the harpsichord. Armand-Louis Cou- 
perin was organist at Notre Dame Cathe 
dral during the Revolution, and his wife 
was a noted concert organist at the age 
of eighty-one—Dickinson. 

United States Steel Corporation, in its 
report on welfare work, lists fifty-three 
groups of musicians among its employees: 
eleven orchestras, nine glee clubs, one choir 
eight quartets, twelve bands, four choruses, 
one harmonica band, and seven miscellane 
ous musical activities. “One of the best a 
easiest ways to reach our new citizens of 
foreign birth is through music, the one 
universal language.” 
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grasp in an instant because of its great playability and educational qualities. It has a rea] tune 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


*NEATH THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE IN PARIS EVANGELINE LEH 


Miss Evangeline Lehman has caught the irrepressible exuberance of the great November day seventeen years ago when“the boys” of ten cou 
came out of the hel] of war togreet the worJd. From her Jong residence in Paris, the composer has interpreted this great hour ina very unique 
piano piece which should be featured on many recita] programs. Miss Lehman has dedicated this composition,by permission,to General John J. Pe} 
Grade 4. j 
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Avery suave and ingratiating melody with splendid opportunities for Jeft hand work. The pupil should be taught to phrase and inflect the melody as 
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THE ASRA 


Mr. Keefer has given in this month’s Etude a very excellent analysis of this work. Teachers and pupils will find it very useful. 


Daily walked, in peerless beauty, Till one eve the lonely Princess 
To and fro the Sultan’s daughter, Thus with hasty word addressed him: 
In the evening near the fountain “Tell me,slave, thy name, thy birthplace, 
Where the lucid waters prattle. Tell me of thy home, thy kindréd!” 
Daily stood the young slave also Then replied the slave: “They call me 
In the evening near the fountain, Mahomet, I come from Yemen, 
Where the lucid waters prattle. And my race is that of Asra; 
Daily grew he paler, paler, When we love, of love we perish” . 
Annotation and editing I EES ANTON RUBINST 
by AUSTIN ROY KEEFER Transcribed by 
crdes, Moderato M. M. /=88 FRANZ LISZT 
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from THE CLARINET QUINTET | 
By request we are reprinting this lovely movement from Mozart’s “Clarinet Quintet” as transcribed by the famous Russian pianist-composer, Edu 
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COASTING PARTY 


Four fingers of each hand I'll use, 
The note stems show which hand to choose, 


Grade 1. I'll keep each ready for its turn; HESTER LORENA. DU) 


Four measure sections I will learn. 
ModeratoM.M.¢ = 104 


When the snow - flakes 
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a So aI 


warm-ly, take our 
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bot- tom ere we 


gain to to the 
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GRANDPAP AND HIS FIDDLE 


I love to hear my Grandpap play For several times I've seen her smile 
On his old fiddle every day; And then ask Pa to change the dial, 
But Idont think Ma ’preciates But Pa just laughs and says, “Now Kate, 
Grados W hat lovely music Grandpap makes. Some day well too be out of date” 
urade 1a. rd 
3| rh. S = 
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Grandpap tunes his fiddle. 
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THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


The World’s Best Known Musicians 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 2024 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 


¥ Lorenz—B. Germany. Albert Lortzing—B. Berlin, Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. Albert Léschhorn—B. Ber- ' .itit 
/ tenor. Stud. in Berlin. Oct, 23, 1801; d. there Jan. Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are lin, June 27, 1819; d. there aa Aalae Eee 
od first fame by winning 21, 1851. Comp, Almost referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. June 4, 1905. Comp., pian-  Comp., pian., tchr. Pupil of 
dent contest in Berlin. wholly self-taught. Wrote ist, teacher. Was Prof. at H. Epstein, Jonas and Ertel. 
in Dresden and other many operas, light stage R. Inst. for Church Music. Soloist with orchestras in 
‘Op. tities. Sang Wagner- works, an oratorio, overtures, Wrote elegant salon pieces Berlin, Breslau. Many misel. 


Moles at Metrop., N. Y. songs and other works. and piano study material. works. Res. N. Y. 


Mee, 


_ Lebo, Pa., Mark Lothar—B. Germany. Isidor Lotto—B. Warsaw, John Hermann Loud—Born outs Ferdinand, Prince of Benjamin Loveland—B. Samuel Harrison Lovewell— Leo Low—B. Volkovisk 
Comp., eond., Young composer whose wks. Dec, 22, 1840. Vinst. Pupil Weymouth, Mass., Aug. 26, Prussia—B. Fri Hartford, Conn. Comp., or- B, Wellesley, Mass., March Poland, Jan. 15,1878. Comp. 
, teacher, Stud. have been winning favor. of Massart. Made m 1873. Comp., orgnst., tehr. Ger., Nov. 18, 1772:d.$ ganist. Has served Hartford 9, 1865. Dir., teacher, pia., cond, Studied at Warsaw 

Por some yrs. One of his works, an opera, cessful tours. In 18 Studied at N. E. Cons. and feld, Oct. 10, 1806. Capa- churches for about 40 yrs. orgnst., writer, lecturer. Cons. In 1913 toured Amer. 
Worth, Texas, was presented as part of a came yinst. in Court-band. in Berlin and Paris. Has _ ble amateur musician. Great Now retired. Has written Held various church posi- with cantor Sirota. Later ac- 
g chil. dir. Has double bill at the Dresden Tchr. at Strassburg Cons. given many recitals. Organ admirer of Beethoven. Wrote much sacred music_incl., tions. Translator of impor. tive in New York. Wks. incl. 
tter igs and pia. pes. Opera House. Since 1882, at Warsaw Cons. wks., pia. pes. Res. Boston. much chamber music. cantata, ‘““New Born King.’’ mus. wks. Etude contb’r. a Jewish operetta, songs. 


Léa Luboshutz—B. Odessa, Clarence Lucas—B. near Pa Josephine Lucchese—B. San 
fon, N. J., Oct. 12, 1883. Feb. 19, 1865. Cond, teacher. Pa,, 1826; d. Plainfield, dingbiittel, Ger., 1654; d. Russia. Violinist, teacher. Niagara, Can., Oct. 19, 1866. Apr. 25, 1841; there Feb. Antonio, Texas. Coloratura 
p,  orgnst., teacher. Pupil of Bruckner in Vienna, N. J., Nov. 25, 1899. Hymn Hamburg, Feb. 9, 1740. Studied at Moscow Cons. and Comp., cond. Studied in 28, 1908. Tusenatie sopr. sopr.| Studied in New York. 
ied locally and in Phila. His work has included im- writer, minister, editor, Wr. Noted organist. Held posts with Ysaye. Concertized ex- Montreal and Paris. Active whose singing brought her Operatic début, N. Y., 1920. 

organ works, anthems, portant conducting posts in hymn’ tunes, incl., I Neeé at Stade and at Church of tensively in Europe and in Toronto, London & Amer. great fame. In America two Many appearances with San 
latas. Head, own pub. Munich, Vienna, Budapest Thee Hvery ‘Hour and Shall °St. Catherine, Hamburg. Amer Mem. of faculty, Wrote many miscl. works, years. Created Selik in Carlo Opera Co. Sang with 

Camden, N. J. and Berlin. We Gather at the River. Wr. cantatas and organ wks. Curtis Inst., Phila. incl. operas. Etude contbr. Meyerbeer’s “ ricai Phila. Gr. Op. Co. Res. N.Y. 


fiarold Lowden—B, Burl- Ferdinand Léwe—B. Vienna, Robert Lowry—B. Phila., Vincent Libeck—B, Pad- 


J. P. LudebuehI—B. Pitts- Pavel Ludikar—B. Prague, Godfrey Ludlow—B, Sidney, Otto Luening—B. Milwau- Jean-Baptiste de te Hans Christian Eas . Charlotte Lund—B. Oswego, 
burgh, Pa. Comp., pian., Czechoslovakia. Oper. bari- ustralia. VInst. Pupil of kee, Wis., June 15, 1900. Florence, Nov. 29, 1632 Copenhagen, May 2, 1810; d. N. Y. Sopr., producer-dir. 
tchr. Stud. at Oberlin Cons, tone. First appeared in U.S. evéik and Auer. London Comp., cond., tchr., exec. Paris, Mar. 22, 1687. Oe , there Mar. 20, 1874. Comp., of grand opera for chil., lec- 
enyi, Materna,Nor- and in Berlin. Has been +as pian. Has sung in many début with Queen’s Hall Or. Cond. at Chi., Cadman’s inst. Court-comp. to Louis dir. Formed an orch. in Co-  ture-recitalist, Concertized, 
Scalchi and dir, of music in various impor. festivals. Was mem. Many appear. in Eur. His Shanewis,”’ first all-Amer. XIV. Creator of French penhagen. His dance music Eur. and Amer. A pioneer in 
N. Y¥. as southern collgs, Wks.: piano of Metrop. Opera, N. Y¥. radio broadcasts in America performance of an Amer. op. opera. Some of his works caused him to be known as_ introd. Debu songs in 

and org. pes., songs, anthms, Comp. of songs. have been notable. Ensemble works and operas. continue in favor. the ‘‘Northern Strauss.’’ Amer. Res, N, Y- 


- 

is sk S : : Sop 
Milan Lusk—B. America; d. Mathis Lussy—B. Stans, Martin Luther—B. Fisleben, Peter Christian Lutkin—B. Friedrich Lux—B. Ruhbla, Alexis von pene ihr 
‘ a 


k SAG 
Louisa ‘Kirkby Lunn—B. f u 
Manchester, Eng., Nov. 8, Prague, Czechoslovakia, Aug. Switzerland, Apr. 8, 1828; Ger., Nov. 10, 1483; d. there Thompsonville, Wis., Mar. Thuringia, Nov. 24, 1820; sthonia, June 6 fi 
1873; d. London, Feb. 17, 1, 1932. Vinst. Pupil of d. Montreux, Jan. 21,1910. eb. 18, 1546. A reformer 27, 1858; d. Evanston, IlJ., d. Mayence, July 9, 1895. near Kovno, Jan, 7, 1871. 
1930. Oper. contri. Stud. at evéik. Début in Vienna, Writer, piano teacher. Pupil in the church, he estab. con- Dec, 27, 1931. Comp., Comp., orgnst. For 10 yrs. Comp., vinst. Cond, of court 
R. C. M., London. For many 1914. Tours in Europe and of Businger and Niigeli. gregational singing asareg. orgnst., tchr. W’d’r and for mus. dir. at the Dessau choir, 1836-95. His operas 
years a favorite at Covent America. Played for Queen Wrote valuable historical part of the service. Wrote 43 yrs., dean, N. W. Univ. Court Theater. Wrote four had_ little success. Comp. 
Gar. Had gr, suc. in Amer. Marie of Roumania. and technical works. ehurch music, Sch. of Mus. A f’d’r, A.G.O. operas and other large works. of Russian Nat. Hymn. 


id—B. Christiania, 
Comp. Stud. in 
is. Wrote festi- 


Es 


= ¢ Frank Lynes—B. Cam- Joseph Maas—B. Dartford, Louis Maas—B. Weisbaden, Marvine Maazel—B. Russia. Florence Macbeth—B, Man- Hamish MacCunn—B. Green- 
Gin ues Sri wore bridge, Miss. May 16, 1858; 1874; d. London, 1886. Oper. Ger., June 21, 1852; d. Bos- Pianist. New York début at kato. Minn. Soprano. Pupil ock, Scotland, Mar. 22, 1868; 
Pupil of Marchesi and J. de d. 1914. Comp., orgnst. tenor. Sang with Kellogg ton, Sept, 18, 1889. Comp., 15. Has been soloist with of Yeatman Griffith, Début d. London, Aug. 2, 1916. 
Reszké. Début at London Studied in Boston and Leip- English Opera Co. in Amer., pianist, teacher. Pupil at Phila. Orchestra, Detroit in Scheveningen, Nether- Comp., cond. Studied at R. 
Opera House in 1911. Sang zig. Active in Boston as also with Carl Rosa Co. in Leipzig Cons. and of Liszt. Symph., Los Angeles Philh., lands, with Lamoureux Orch. C. M., London. Director of 
many impor. roles. Has been orgnst. and as cond. of chor. England. Much in demand Came to Boston, 1880. Many and many of the large or- Opera début, 1914, Chicago various opera companies. 
concertizing in America. class. Many miscl. works. for festivals. concerts in U. S. Miscl. wks. chestras of Europe. Opera Co. Freq. con. appr. Was ass’t-cond., Covent Gar. 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of Tue Erupe to make this department a “Singer’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Registers : Their Cause and Cure 
By Luzern Orrin Huey 


that the action of the register 

mechanism of the human voice is 
concerned with pitch rather than with 
quality of tone. In spite of which, ex- 
periments based on pitch alone seem to 
have been practically useless; because, 
owing to the peculiar characteristics of the 
untrained voice, the testing of the pitch 
mechanism is greatly hindered by a seem- 
ingly primitive instinct to tense the mechan- 
ism as the tones ascend. This tensing is 
aggravated when the upper notes are ap- 
proached by an unbroken run, or scale, 
from the lower to the higher pitches. This 
direct approach is therefore inclined to 
cause a more or less serious break (or 
breaks) in the voice, which obviously 
results in a change of quality. One of 
these breaks in a voice may be caused by 
any unprepared approach to a tone out of 
the usual tessitwra of that particular organ; 
and such a break is always an indication 
that an improper use is being made of the 
pitch mechanism. 


Tet HAS BEEN the statement 


A Master Speaks 


“REGISTER” in the human voice, as 

defined by Manuel Garcia, is a series 
of homogeneous tones produced by the 
action of one mechanism. This means that 
one set of muscles (the pyramids, for in- 
stance), acting in a definite manner, will 
produce a series of tones similar in quality, 
or timbre. Which is rather indefinite. To 
be reasonably explicit, it should explain 
the extent of these homogeneous sounds or 
the number of intervals covered by the 
action of one mechanism, as the voice moves 
upward from its normal base. According 
to Garcia, the glottis, in which the primary 
sounds originate, contains the two principal 
mechanisms for creating pitch. One con- 
sists of a pair of cartilages, called the 
arytenoids or pyramids, which draw to- 
gether or close to raise the pitch. The 
other, known as the vocal cords (or liga- 
ments) raise the pitch by added tension 
after the arytenoids cease to act. 

As these mechanisms function, primarily, 
only in producing pitch in the lower part 
of the voice, a further modification becomes 
necessary to provide for changes of. pitch 
in the upper reaches of the voice. This 
modification, we are told, is accomplished 
by a relaxing of the vibrating segment of 
the vocal cords, thus presenting a thinner 
vibrating medium to the breath. With the 
vocal cords loosened and the cartilages re- 
laxed, the first process is repeated, with 
the important difference that as the liga- 
ments are thinner, the tones will be higher, 
although under less tension. In order to 
provide for the still higher tones, the 
mechanism known as stop-closure is used, 
in which the vocal cords are closed at each 
end, or half-way, allowing only a very 
small portion to vibrate. With this 
mechanism the high tones may (or may 
not) be produced with comparative ease. 
This gives five distinct register mechanisms 
to provide approximately four and one-half 
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octaves of tone as produced by the human 
voice. 


Voice Classification 

N SPEAKING of a baritone or tenor, 

we have in mind a voice consisting of a 
series of homogeneous tones. That is, we 
may say that the voice has a certain quality 
of tone extending over its entire range, 
which stamps it as belonging to a certain 
class. If a closure of the arytenoids pro- 
duced one series of homogeneous’ tones, 
while a stretching of the vocal ligaments 
produced another, differing in quality from 
the first, there would be a change of char- 
acter in the voice. Therefore the second 
series, though higher, must harmonize with 
the first in upholding the character, or 
timbre, of that particular voice. It thus 
becomes the duty of the teacher to assist 
the student to glide from one of these 
registers to another in such a manner as 
that the change of mechanism will be not 
observable and that the voice shall come 
to the listener’s ear as a complete series, 
from lowest to highest pitch, of tones of a 
quality so carefully graduated that the 
hearer will be ccnscious of no change. Of 
the last two generations of singers, it is 
probable that Melba more nearly approxi- 
mated perfection in this than did any other 
singer. 

According to Garcia, the bass uses a 
closure of the cartilages for the lower tones, 
followed by a stretching of the ligaments. 
This, in turn, is followed by the same pro- 
cess with the entire vibrating mechanism 
relaxed or presenting a thinner vibrating 
surface, which raises the pitch accordingly. 
The baritone, with a lighter vibrating 
medium, probably makes the same use of 
the pitch mechanism. The tenor, with his 
voice lying almost an octave above that of 
the bass, would start with a stretching 
of the vocal ligaments for the lower tones, 
followed by the secondary action, or a 
loosening of the vibrating mechanism. A 
closure of the cartilages, with the lighter 
mechanism, would be followed by a stretch- 
ing of the ligaments; while the remaining 
three or four high tones would be formed 
by stop-closure. The soprano, starting an 
octave above the tenor, with a lighter and 


.smaller mechanism, will probably form the 


tones in exactly the same manner as he; 
while the tones of the contralto, an octave 
higher than the baritone, will be formed 
with the same mechanism as he. 


Pitch Action in Vowel Formation 


N THE FORMATION of pitch alone, 

on the basis of the hum, with closed lips, 
there is a scarcely perceptible change in the 
mechanism when going up and down the 
octave. But, when it comes to forming 
vowel-bearing, or vowelized, tone, a marked 
change takes place. Each vowel, while 
involving the entire pitch mechanism in its 
formation, appears to have a localized posi- 
tion, or a point where it is naturally formed 
when the instrument is in comparative re- 
pose, as in the basic pitch of speech. 


Vowels formed on this basis may be 
divided into two groups, which will be 
termed the high and the low group. Uh, 
66 (as in wood), 66, & (as in at), eh, th, 
a (as in late), and ee form the high group, 
with the most pronounced action and re- 
énforcement in the vestibules and ventricles 
of the glottis, or before the tones enter the 
resonator for reénforcement, Oh, ah, ou, 
and aw constitute the lower group and are 
formed by a lowering and widening of the 
larynx, in the order given, with the action 
most pronounced on the aw. In forming 
this group there is a pronounced perpen- 
dicular-lateral expansion, or general en- 
largement, of the entire mechanism. 
Without this supplementary action, the 
primary sound, as formed at the vocal 
cords, would be scarcely audible; and there- 
fore its reénforcement in the resonator 
would be impossible. 

This explains why this lower group is 
more easily formed by a heavy vibrating 
mechanism than is the first named group. 
It explains also why, in the ascending scale, 
there is an inclination to change from ah 
to ee, aw or oo (as in wood). It explains 
why speech becomes increasingly difficult 
as the voice ascends above the first octave. 
This may be called the natural action of the 
pitch mechanism when the tones are formed 
under a light or normal pressure. But, 
were this the limit of adaptability in the 
pitch mechanism, speech in song would 
become impossible. We therefore must 
train this mechanism to form the vowels 
under varying degrees of intensity, not 
only within but also well above the first 
octave, and to do this without sacrificing 
musical quality and without creating mus- 
cular tension. This requires time and a 
skillful handling of the voice. 


The Falsetto 


OR THE PRODUCTION of the fal- 

setto, the larynx rises and the vocal 
cords are drawn closely together, permit- 
ting but a slight opening between them. 
In sympathy with this action, also the 
muscles of the vestibules and ventricles 
above contract, which causes the tone to 
pass into the upper resonators, slightly in- 
creased in volume but unchanged in quality. 
As the tone is not reénforced in the buccal 
(or mouth) space, the pharynx, or the 
nasal cavities, the vibrations pass directly 
into the highest vibrating area, or the 
frontal sinuses of the head, which afford 
the only reénforcement. 

The falsetto production, when used in 
forming the vowel, affords an excellent 
example of what is meant by a blending 
of the vowel sounds. Ee is not different 
from ah, or a, or 00, in quality and place- 
ment. The organs of enunciation are there- 
fore able to form the falsetto tones into 
distinct, sustained speech with comparative 
ease. Primarily this is because no forced 
contraction is set up in the pitch mechanism, 
as often occurs when using the timbratto 
vowel for speech purposes, especially on 
the upper tones. This is not so much be- 


» 


caret 


cause the organs of enunciation 
but because the pitch mechanism, 
forced contraction, cannot prope 
and reénforce the initial vowel soun 


this reason falsetto practice in pitch, 


and speech formation is of great a 
in building an unforced timbratto ( 


ly full, free quality) into the upper 
of the voice, especially when worki 
what has been termed the long reed. 


HEN SPEECH—that 


The Long Reed 


is, 


musical speech—extending 0 
proximately two octaves of tone 
becomes the objective, it will be 
pedient to modify somewhat the pro 
on the second octave, or on such a 
of it as may be available without 


a change in the action of the pitch 
ism, which has been described as got 


on the long reed. It is the mechanism ° 


Ou 


normally would be used in forming 
on a purely speech basis, with the fp 


sion on the eighth or quarter tone it 


of the half or whole tone. 


Of course all of us know what is f 


by the carrying up of the chest 
instead of allowing it to blend i 


medium range. 


second octave, on the long reed, 
doing practically the same thing, | 
ing the medium into the head re 
order to expand the tone and at tl 
time to facilitate speech utterance. 
ing up on the long reed, the mec 
practically the same as that used 
falsetto, but it is used in an entire 


ent way; 
different. 


and therefore the resu 
Instead of contracting, tl 


reed mechanism works under elas 


forced) 


expansion. 


The larynx is 


as for the falsetto, but the vocal 
instead of contracting, retain their 
elasticity, while the vestibules and ve 
of the vocal glottis above, instead — 
tracting, are greatly expanded, 

ducing a series (long or short) 
tones which are reénforced in 

cavity, in the pharynx, in the pate 
and gradually, as the 

velops, in the sinuses of the head. 


cavities, 


Before this mechanism is 
making the upper tones, the voice s| 


em] 


thoroughly drilled in falsetto work. 
o the closely interchangeable a 
these two mechanisms, this cor 
ing, without forcing, from the 


the timbratto is especially | 
veloping the upper tones. 


The | 


ever, which must control this 
study, is that quality of tone s 


sacrificed to breadth, or to a 


the pure singing quality is 
When in normal or ordina: 


produce four tones, or, to 


whole tones and one half-te 


trate: 


and one-half tones, or from C 
A stretching of the 


of G), 


A closure of the 


nm: 


a 


This modification is primarily depende 


Now in going up in 


16, or from G to C, completing the 
we. But this mechanism must be very 
tic in its action; otherwise the voice 
Id not be carried up in falsetto or in 
bratto on the so-called long reed. 

( daily practice of the following exer- 
s, intelligently carried out, will increase 
‘yolume and enrich the quality of the 


Bx. 2 ——— 
i ae ee 


The top note of this exercise is to in- 
crease and then decrease in volume, by a 
similar action on the intensity of the 


er tones breath. 
4 Ex. 3 
cee Ee 
| aS Ah ae 


‘or the ee, make all preparations of the 
al organs for the sounding of oo (as 
stool), with the teeth sufficiently sepa- 
ad to admit the tips of the first two 
fers side by side; and then, with no 
nge in this condition, sound the ee. This 
| at first require much care, and possi- 
a little discomfort; but persistence will 
: and through this the singer will ac- 
*e that so beautiful long e sound which 
characteristic of beautifully spoken or 
e Italian. 


- On 

The small notes at the end of this study 
are to be done in a pure falsetto. 

All of these studies are to be transposed 
to a key ‘most convenient to the individual 
voice. As work progresses they will be 
very slowly transposed by half-steps to 
higher and lower keys which will gradually 


develop the entire compass of the student’s 
voice. 


Some Rights and Wrongs in Singing ‘’R’’ 


By Wilbur Alonza Skiles 


R” 1s oNE of the most, if not the most, 
understood letter sounds in the English 
stiage. There are five distinct ways in 
th singers handle this character. Of 
se five ways, three are permissible in 
fing, two are ordinarily preferred, and 
y one is the best almost invariably. 

hese are as follows: 

1) A well rounded-out-on-the-lips “r,” 
duced somewhat similarly to humming, 
= that the lips are left loosely apart in- 
id of being loosely together as in hum- 
g. Also, this way is identical with the 
rect way of production of vowels at the 


“ 


” 


2) The tip-tongue trilled “r 

) The back or mid-tongue “r.” 

4) The single-trilled “r.” 

5) The “eliminated r,” such as is so 

ently not heard in the singing of 

s like ‘dear,’ which thus becomes 
” 


hese ways, numbers 1, 2 and 4 are 
ible in singing; while only numbers 
are those ordinarily preferred meth- 
nd, again, only number 1 is the “best 
variably. 
ber 3 gives a most provincial char- 
to the word. Number 5 robs the 
d of its musical properties and is bad 
lish in song or speech. 
e “r” in all singing should be done 
ard, at the lips and front of the mouth, 
h easy, free tip-tongue action and 
ly relaxed lips. The single-trilled “r” 
ice is truly very beneficial; and this 
aids as an important nuance of ex- 
ive diction. However, it is much 
r for the singer to employ the number 
e of singing “r’” instead of this single- 
d “r,” if the latter cannot be very 
y and naturally accomplished, without 
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forceful efforts that might blur the tone. 

The charm and beauty of song may be 
greatly dispelled by an ostentatious trilling 
of the “r’s.” When this consonant pre- 
cedes a vowel it should be unpretentiously 
made at the lips; it should be rounded out 
and allowed to melt into the vowel sound 
following it; but it should be deftly han- 
dled and not allowed to rob that vowel 
sound of its purity and clarity. For ex- 
ample, “room” should be sung as “r-o0-m” 
instead of “RRRR-oo-MM” which is all 
too frequently heard. 

As a finishing consonant of a word, 
should seldom be trilled with the tip of 
the tongue. It should be allowed to be 
just the finishing touch of its preceding 
vowel’s production. That is, “lover” is cor- 
rectly completed by its final -“r;” but this 
finishing character is not the main element 
of the word; or, rather, it should not be so. 
The vowel is the fundamental sound in 
this word, and on it the emphasis should 
be placed; then the ‘“r’” should- just be 
rounded out smoothly, easily, freely and 
deftly on the breath. When this final “r” 
is exaggerated in the word “lover” its dis- 
tinctive quality as an expression of tender- 
ness is lost. 

When used as a finishing consonant of 
a word which precedes another beginning 
with a vowel, “r’” has a tendency to hang 
over and rob the following word of its 
initial sound. By this, “dear one” becomes 
“dear-rwun,”’ rather than the correct “dear 
oo-uh-n ;”. and “your eyes” may ‘shine out’ 
erroneously as “your-ryes.” For the pro- 
duction of a beautiful legato, there must 
be, in such a combination, a delicate link- 
ing of sounds, without the distortion of 
proper syllabic outlines. 
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T IS VERY RARELY that a student 
] of organ playing has not mastered the 
4 rudiments of manual work on the piano, 
or possibly the American organ without 
pedals, or harmonium. He is told that the 

chief difficulty which he will now encounter 
will be to olay with his feet as well as his 
hands. And he will be told further, also 
quite rightly, that the left hand will show a 
marked tendency to play the same notes as 
the feet, instead of their own independent 
row of notes; and that he will have to prac- 
tice a number of exercises for left hand and 
feet, mostly in contrary motion, to coun- 
teract this tendency. 

It is not known that any authority has 
explained the origin of this curious pro- 
pensity. Rightly understood, the left hand 
has no more disposition to follow the feet, 
as such, than has the right hand. And a 
student who had learned no instrument be- 
fore the organ, and who began the pedal 
clavier simultaneously with the manuals, 
would not experience any greater difficulty 
with the left hand than with the right. 


Left Hand Problems 


HIS APPARENT bias of the left 

hand towards the pedals is entirely due 
to the student having learned a purely 
manual instrument before beginning the 
organ. On such instruments the left hand 
plays the bass part and an aural associa- 
tion is established between the left hand 
and the lowest note. 

But there is another point in regard to 
the left hand in organ music, which has 
not been noticed in any instruction book 
for the instrument. In piano music of the 
medium grade, the left hand plays the bass, 
and this is usually very simple in character, 
an Alberti bass, or a single low note fol- 
lowed by a few chords, and much easier 
than the right hand part. But on the 
organ, when the pedals are in use, the left 
hand has a totally different function, and 
very often its part is more difficult than 
that for the right hand. A very frequent 
disposition of parts is for the right hand to 
play a melody on one manual, the feet to 
play the bass, and the left hand to have 
to play the whole of the intervening har- 
mony on another manual. In other cases 
a difficult manual passage is divided be- 
tween the hands, while the feet play a sim- 
ple pedal part. 

It is to prepare the left hand for this 
new class of work that an amplification of 
the usual exercises given is here suggested. 
These ordinarily consist of scale passages 
in thirds and sixths, and perhaps first in- 
versions of common chords. As normally 
these passages are to be played legato the 
method adopted is that known as “Finger 
Releasing”—that is, tied fingering, or chang- 
ing fingers on a note without playing it 
again. But there are three ways in which 
these exercises can be played and, in the 
case of thirds, each of these with two fin- 
gerings. The two notes forming the third 
or sixth may be played together; or the 
upper note may be played before the lower; 
or the lower before the upper. In the 
smaller tutors very often only one form of 
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THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of THE ErupE to make this department an “Organist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


The Left Hand in Organ Playing 


By Clement Antrobus Harris 


the exercise is given. An example will 
make these three forms quite clear. The 
exercises should be played through two or 
three octaves. As, however, the fingering 
is symmetrical, only a few measures ascend- 
ing and descending, are necessary by way 
of example, 

First, let this passage in thirds be tried 
with the left hand alone. The fingering is 
indicated above for the top notes and below 
for the lower notes, to avoid confusion in 
the more complicated combinations. 


Ex.1 


— — —_—_— —~ 
B 2 1 2 t 2 1 2 1 
5 4 5 A 5 4 
ieee — “—" —— 


Then the same, with the upper note tak- 
ing the lead in ascending and the lower in 


descending. 


‘Ex.5 
A i772 
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The st nee shodta' 6 be eee not rice re 
one octave (two will be much better) 
each direction. When (a) is finished, then 
try the same process with the fingering at 
(b). 

Now try the same series of thirds with 
the higher note moving up on the first beat 
of a measure, the lower note moving up on 
the third beat of the measure, and with 
the fingers changing on both notes at the 
fourth beat of the measure. 


Ex.2 
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A reversed operation and fingering, for 
descending, is shown at (b), and a second 
fingering at (c) and (d). 

In the next the operations of Ex. 2 are 
reversed. 


— 


Aie Tee, 1 2 J 


“ 


In the next the notes will move in sixths 
with the fingers changing together. 


The next will have the lower note lead- 
ing when ascending and the upper note 
when descending. 


Not only are countless passages in organ 
music based on consecutive double thirds 
and sixths, in both the first and fourth 
species of counterpoint, of constant occur- 
rence, but also the two are often combined, 
in regard to both thirds and sixths and the 
species of counterpoint. The result is a 
series of chords in the first inversion. If 
the notes in these are all of equal length 
and the chords are to be played staccato, 
no difficulty occurs about the fingering. 
But, if they are to be played Jegato, which, 
of course, is the normal touch on the organ, 
and especially if, as is quite common, the 
notes do not all move together, considerable 
skill is required to render the passage satis- 
factorily. Towards acquiring the necessary 
technic the following exercises will be 
found invaluable. 


All Notes Move Together 


S THERE ARE tthrée notes in each 

chord, and the hand contains only five 
fingers, it would appear at first sight that 
changing fingers can take place on only 
two of the notes; and that one part must 
be played by sliding the finger, glissando 
fashion, from one note to the next; and 
+this is the most convenient and usual fin- 
gering. Either of the three parts, upper, 
lower or middle, may be the glissando part, 
but the middle is much the most difficult 
part to play this way. This is unfortunate, 
as, being always an inner part, it would be 
the best to treat in this manner, since the 
breach of legato would be imperceptible. 
The fingering is difficult to make clear on 
a single staff, so we will write it in score. 
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Awkward as this fingering feels at 
it is remarkable how soon, with ¢ 
large hand, one can get used to 
immense advantage to one’s tech 
will be noticed that it is simply 1 
exercise in double sixths, alread 
with the addition of a middle pa 
by the middle finger. ; 

The part to be played glissand 
be always that which is least exp 
is, it should be an inner part. Th 
pedals are not being played and t 
hand is, so that the upper left hand 
is an inner part, it should be play« 
the thumb. 


This may be the best fingering, 
when the upper part is an outer 0 
the joints of the thumb move more | 
ally on a horizontal plane, whereas 
the other fingers move in the m 
cally, their horizontal movement bei 
limited. With practice a_ perfec! 
can be obtained by the use of the 
alone. The reason is that it can touch 
notes at the same time and the refore 
them perfectly. 3 

But, if the pedals are being play 
the right hand is not, the glissando 1 
assigned to the lowest note of th 
and be played by the fifth finger. 
digit cannot move laterally quite so 
as the thumb, but it can do so much 
readily than the other fingers. 


It has been just pointed out t 
change on each of three simultaneous 
with fewer than six fingers wo 
impracticable. But this only s 
unreliability of first impressions. 
a matter of fact, this finger relea 
frequently done not only with five 1 
but also, as we shall show, with fe 
shortage of fingers being overcc 
giving one or more fingers a doubl 
tion. In the following example, 
stance, it will be seen that the fourtl 
is the first finger on one note, @ 
second, or releasing, finger, on 
the same chord. It therefore oc 
columns of fingering to each 
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Here the tie shows the use of two fingers 
on one note; while the dotted line indicates 
the use of one finger on two notes. 

By giving two fingers, the 2nd and 4th, 
a double function, releasing on three simul- 
taneous notes, with no glissando can be 
done with four fingers, the third finger be- 
ing the one not used. 


This 
awkward interval of a third between the 
fourth and third finger notes, which occurs 


latter method avoids the rather 


in the five finger version; but it entails the 
disadvantage that the second finger has to 
skip a fourth upwards and a third down- 
wards, and an absolutely perfect legato is 
very difficult to maintain. But such passages 
frequently occur in actual compositions; 
and, as a technical study, this finger- 
ing is of high value. It will be observed 
that there are five fingerings for legato 
first inversions, three with glissando and 
two without. 

So far the exercises given have been 
based on the scale. But the legato playing 
of chords in arpeggio form is of very fre- 
quent occurrence and should be prepared 
by the practice of exercises of the follow- 
ing type. 


Ex.12 
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The rhythm of all exercises should be 
varied. Models for doing this in two ways 
have been given in the exercises on thirds 
and sixths. Chords of the first inversion 
afford two more variations, since the 
middle note of the chord may be moved 
before or after the others. Either of the 
three fingerings with a glissando part may 
be used with these syncopated forms and is 
quite simple to apply. But when a perfect 
legato is necessary an adaptation of the 
five-finger method must be adopted, the 
third finger (in place of the second) playing 
the first middle-part note in each measure, 
ascending. In all syncopated forms it is 
best, when practicable, to change all the 
fingers simultaneously and not first one and 
then another. 


The ambitious student will scarcely be 
satisfied till he has introduced syncopation 
in two of the three parts. This may be 
done in various ways, and here are two of 
the simplest. In (a) the upper note moves 
first; and in (b) the lowest note leads. 


Though the maintenance of a legato 
touch is the chief difficulty in chordal pas- 
sages, this is often combined with a stac- 
cato part; and when the exercises have 
been mastered in their original form the 
touch should be varied. The following are 
a few of the many ways in which this may 
be done. 


The exercises should, of course, be prac- 


ticed in various keys. As including all 
the more difficult combinations wf both 
black and white keys, the following list is 
representative of the whole cycle of scales: 
C major; E major; A-flat major;,B major 
and harmomc minor; B-flat major and har- 
monic minor. 

But it is much to the best to practice the 


exercises in all keys, for the sake of 
familiarizing one’s self with them. The 
difficulty is largely a muscular one; and 


the exercises must therefore be’ practiced 
a great many times each, just as any other 
physical exercise must be; so that it will 
not take more time, and will be a great deal 
more interesting and profitable, to spread 
this over several keys than to play one 
exercise an interminable number of times 
in one key. It will also save wear and tear 
of the piano—for of course it would be a 
great waste of opportunity to do purely 
manual exercises on the organ itself. A 
good plan is to take one key a day and to 
do all one’s work in it. 

Let this plan be followed and it may be 
said of the student, as it was of J. B. 
Cramer, that “He had no left hand, but two 
right hands.” 


| Why C_ unterpoint 


(Continued from Page 644) 


to the bassoon, and the tenor to a saxo- 
phone. These last three instruments are 
of course clowns (Follies of 1935) poking 
fun at the sentimental lover. 

Turning our backs upon this buffoonery, 
we tack ship, drift back to a garden of 
peace and lift our hearts in simple, austere 
counterpoint that voices our serene as- 
piration. 

Ex.9 


The older contrapuntists would not allow 
one'to begin with the interval of a third, as 
in No. 9, but modern scholars are not so 
strict. We are anxious to retain the same 
melody in all these last exercises in order 
to illustrate and suggest the various esthetic 
uses that counterpoint can serve. 
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stream of news from the Monitor’s bureaus, its 
staff correspondents, its special contributors... 
cables, radiograms, telephone messages. On five 
continents, with a network radiating from the 
world’s major capitals, the Monitor records, 
assesses, interprets. 


$1.00 
Get 
Acquainted 
Offer 


Use the coupon be- 
low and become a 
reader of the news- 
paper which gives 
you the benefit of 
this discerning and 
discriminating for- 
eign news service. 
Special offer brings 
you six weeks (36 
issues) for $1. 


In addition, Monitor news is augmented by 
the full service of the Associated Press. The 
Monitor’s great distinction, however, lies in its 
unique opportunities to obtain keen interpreta- 
tive accounts of events direct from special 
correspondents, well qualified by education and 
location to accurately report the important news 
in their area. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. EM-11, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


( Please send The Christian Science’ Monitor to the address below for six weeks 
(36 issues) beginning at once. I enclose $1.00. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full nam 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publish 


and address of the inquirer. 


Q. Enclosed is a list of stops of the organ 
on which I have been asked to play for one 
service. This organ has gone without atten- 
tion for two years. Please give me an idea 
as to what stops to use for accompaniment to 
a contralto solo, for instance “O Divine Re- 
deemer” by Gounod, or “Hark, Hark my Soul.” 
Singer has a splendid big voice. What manual 
would take the place of the “choir’? Please 
suggest combinations for “A Shepherd’s Idyl’ 
by Geibel. There is one button marked “Swell 
in Unison.” What is its use? For hymn play- 
ing am using Great Dulciana, Melodia and 
Open Diapason—Swell Bourdon, Violin Dia- 
pason, Principal, Flute and Oboe. Pedal 16’ 
—Great to Pedal and Swell to Great. Is this 
correct ?—B, C, ; 

A. Since organ has not had attention for 
two years, we would suggest its being tuned. 
We, of course, are not familiar with the “bal- 
ance’ of tone in your instrument, but sug- 
gest the following registration for the solo, 
“OQ Divine Redeemer” : re 

Swell—Violin Diapason, Gedeckt, Sali- 

cional, Vox Celeste. 

Great—Melodia and Gamba, if mild Swell 

to Great. 

Pedal—Lieblich Gedeckt or 

Swell to Pedal. > 

Play first four measures on the great organ, 
going to Swell at measure 5 and taking off 
Great Gamba. Make the combination at this 
point the basis for your registration adding 
and retiring stops as necessary, and using 
Great organ for melodies in accompaniment 
to be emphasized. 3 

The manual to be used in place of the 
“choir” will depend on tone color desired. 
For “A Shepherd’s Idyl’ we suggest the fol- 
lowing registration: 

Swell—Salicional and Vox Celeste. 

Great—Melodia. 

Pedal—Lieblich Gedeckt—Swell to Pedal. 

Where the registration is given Oboe 8 
and Great -Diapason 8’ we suggest using 
Swell Oboe Horn and Violin Diapason, reserv- 
ing the Great for using Dulciana 8’ suggested. 
At the indication “Swell both hands—F”’ add 
Swell Gedeckt and Flute and Pedal Bourdon. 
At “p” sign change organ to original com- 
bination using Great Melodia for “choir” parts 
indicated. The Swell Unison button controls 
the speaking of the Swell stops, silencing 
them if “off” and bringing them into action 
when “on.” For hymn tune playing we sug- 
gest the omission of the Swell Bourdon from 
your combination and the addition of Swell 
to Pedal coupler. ; 


Bourdon 


- I am endeavoring to compile a course 
of study in organ for Grades I to VII inclu- 
sive, parallel in difficulty to a piano course 
of equal scope which I have been using. My 
pupils have completed Stainer’s “The Organ” 
and Olemens’ “Method,’ the major scales in 
all keys, manuals and pedals, and have studied 
some of Bach’s easier Preludes and Fugues. 
I would like some definite means of ascer- 
taining their ability and directing their fu- 
ture progress. Will you please send. me a 
list of suitable compositions for each grade, 
and the name of a reliable authority on modu- 
lation to be used for pupils who have no 
background in harmonic analysis?—M. H. 

You might include for future use of 
your pupils “Master Studies for Organ,” by 
Carl; Books 2, 3 and 6, “Bach’s Organ 
Works,’ Novello Edition; ‘Choral Preludes,” 
Bach; “Choral Preludes,” Brahms ; “Sonatas,” 
and “Preludes and Fugues,’ Mendelssohn ; 
“Symphonies,”’ Widor ; “Symphonies,” Vierne ; 
and “Three Chorals,” Franck. 

You can use the Bach books in the order 
we have suggested, with the other works in- 
terspersed according to their various grades 
of difficulty. Some miscellaneous pieces you 
might use include “Suite Gothique,’ Boell- 
man; Alleluia, Dubois; Hosannah, Dubois; 
Concert Overture, Maitland; “Sonata Roman- 
tica,”’ Yon and Variations de Concert, Bonnet. 
For information on modulation you might 
investigate Palmer’s “Book of Interludes” 
and ‘Manual of Modulation” by Orem. 


Q. Is it possible for me to secure a me- 
dium size two manual reed organ with pedals? 
If so, will you kindly send me the names and 
addresses of some firms that build such in- 
struments ?—R. BH. H.' 

A. It is possible to secure such instru- 
ments and we are sending you information by 


mail. 


. I recently came across a copy of “The 

Organ” published in January 1906 by George 
Molineauxz and was delighted to find excellent 
material for church services such as might 
be adapted to a real old fashioned type of 
organ. Is there such a publication in ewist- 
ence at the present time or one that you 
would recommend ?—V. M. I. 
. A. There- are some volumes of “The 
Organ” available and they may be secured 
from the publishers of Tun Erupn. Prices 
quoted are 25 cents a copy or six (one year) 
for $1.10. _The work is also published in 
twenty ‘Year Books” of 144 pages each, at 
1.25 per copy. Other organ books available 
from the publishers of THr BPrupn include, 
“Reed Organ Player,’ by Lewis; “Classic and 
Modern Gems for the Organ,” by Jackson; 
and 59 Original Pieces for Harmonium, by 
Franck. ? : 


. What is the proper placing of a church 
choir? When the Director faces the choir 
should the soprano and tenor voices be on 
the left hand side? If so, is there any reason 
for this arrangement ?—B, C.'S. 


A. The conventional way of sea 
chorus is, as you state, sopranos ar 
to the left—sopranos in front. Y 
no special reason for this use a 
sometimes be advisable to change 
for instance, in a fairly large ¢l 
is a shortage of male voices 
placed nearer the front—on the 
with sopranos and altos, if necess 
balance of parts is important and 
seating may be made for that rea 


Q. What is the origin of the ¢ 
standing during the rendition of the 
jah Chorus from Handel’s “Messiah 
in the translation of “Ave Maria”? 
been warned against the “too con 
of the tremulant, However, I often 
indicated registrations sound “ 
“screechy” without the tremulant. 
the registration will sometimes in 
ditions but not always. In the latte 
you think I am justified in using 
lant? Would it be possible to t 
mentioned on enclosed list second 
if ae ae would be the approxir 
A. The incident introducing the a 
of standing during the rendition of tht 
lujah Chorus was the bringing of King G 
II and his court to their feet when they 
heard the music. The translation 
Maria” is “Hail Mary.” Care must b 
in the use of the tremulant but it is 
some stops are not effective without 1 
the tone being rather “lifeless.” T 
reason for the use of Celeste stops 
“out of tune’ wave adds “life” to 
As a rule the tremolo should be omitt 
heavy combinations are in use. Sin 
of large tone are, however, sometin 
proved by use of the tremolo. BEx 
violent tremolos, such as frequently 
theater organs, are very inartistic. 
you mention are sometimes available s¢ 
hand and can be purchased for approx 
$50 per set, plus transportation cha: 
so forth. A Bourdon Unit can be 
about $85. 


Q. Is it good style or appropriate ii 
ent times to use “Amen” after each s 
hymn? Should the Benediction be sung ‘1 
out using “Amen,” for the opening of 
service?—L. M. R. q 

A. It is entirely proper as a gener 
to sing “Amen” to hymns. It is not, 
knowledge customary to sing the Bene¢ 
at the beginning of the service, that part } 
given usually by the minister at the cl § 
service. The singing or saying of the “Ap 
will be dependent on the wishes of tI 
authority. If the sung opening sentenc 
a prayer, or if the setting used includ 
“Amen” there is no reason ta omit its 
unless it is improperly included in the 


Q. Will you send me some info 
concerning the purchase of a two ma@ 
organ with pedals and tablet stops for 
five hundred dollars or less. It is to 
in a church seating about three hw 
jifty, and installation space is very 
Would you advise a small pipe orga 
reed organ, and for what price can th 
obtained. Kindly name Re a gt 
you pledse furnish me with the name 
addresses of builders?—W. M. C. 

A. We would, of course prefer a 
organ. We are, however, sending you by 
information in reference to both 
organs and names of builders. 


Q. Iam sending a list of stops in the 
on which I practice. Do the stops % 
good tonal balance? Does the lack of 
restrict the tonal balance seriously? 
you recommend the addition of a 
Nazard or Septieme, in preference to 
horn 8’ or some other fundamental 
When should the Tierce be used and in 
combinations? I find it useful only ot 
ally in solo work. What is the use of 
tation stops mentioned. When sho 
Dolce Cornet be used? Of what kind 
does it consist? In general what is th 
iain stops? What is a Tutti Ce 

A. For ensemble effects, unless 
selected stops are used, we imagine th 
would be rather “clumsy” tonall d 
preponderance of ‘fat’? 8’ stops. or a 
Organ as extensive as that specified, ¥ 
tainly would recommend the addition 
liant stops, such as Twelfth, Fifteent 
Mixture. The Swell Organ might be ime 
also by addition of Nazard and 2’ stops, 1 
the Mixture already includes these ra: 
Pedal Organ might include at least one 
We would recommend some of these & 
in preference to a Gemshorn or some 
stop. A Gemshorn is a desirable s 
you already have an excess of 8’ tone 
ortion to the size of your specificatio 
ierce can be used in ensemble effects, if 
stops are included in the specification te 
its “standing out.” Lack of such stop 
account for eee finding the Tierce usef! 
in solo work. Mutation st and 
are provided to produce artificial o 
in ensemble and for coloring solo combi 
ree ee ore is bie saps le 

ccording to Audsley Ss perly 
several ranks of very small scaled open 
pipes, A Tutti Cancel indicates a 
taking off all stops drawn. 


@ If you want to be 
really popular, the cen- 
ter of attraction every- 
where, justlearn to play 
this thrilling instru- 
ment from Italy. Ro- 
mantic organ tone, a 
complete orchestra in 
itself that you can take 
with you wherever you 
go. Andso easy to learn 
to play. You master the 
easier Soprani in no 
time, with real fun from 
the start. Piano key- 
board. Wonderful club 
andradioopportunities. 
Send for beautifully il- 
lustrated literature. No 
obligation. Easy terms. 
Write today sure. 39 
SOPRANI, INC. 


630 South Wabash Avenue, 
Dept.1127, Chicago, Il. 


ee 

® Popularity! Step right into it with a P-A Sax’. 
No failures. Learn quickly. Play tunes first week. 
join a dance band in 90 days. Only P-A assures such 
rapid progress. Easiest blowing, fingering; most 
beautiful tone. See your P-A Dealer, or write direct. 
No obligation. Easy terms. Write today. 1154 


PAN-AMERICAN 


[108 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Moderite Prick 
One of 


NEW YORK’S nicest HOTELS 


A charming home in quiet 
Gramercy Park... conveni- 
ent location.... serving 
a clientele of refinement. 
Single Rooms from $2.00 Daily 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


20th Street at Irving Place 
NEW YORK 
YOUR 


| Teacher INCOME! 


“Teach modern piano ‘The Christensen 
Way.” A legitimate method based on 31 
yrs. teaching experience. Half million 
| satisfied pupils your guarantee. A fran- 
chise protects you. Write for details. 


SHRISTENSEN METHOD 


KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


INCREASE 


} A 
OY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
and MUSIC KINDERGARTEN 


make you financially independent. Complete 
jpondence course by America’s foremost Music 
ergarten. Home of pond ee Hees City 
Symphony Orchestra. inly $20 now. rice in- 
e Jan, 1st. Particulars free. BRUCE SCHOOL, 
nc., 6308 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


REE 


alter Jacobs Band Books; and/or 


ments. 


Bands and 


Orchestras 
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Altos, Baritones, and Tubas) although 
both employ the same set of harmonics in 
playing. With this in mind, the student 
has experimented with brass ensembles and 
has found that a purely clear or purely 
covered brass group sounds more homo- 
geneous than a mixed one, and that the 
covered brasses are more effective for 
lyrical, soft passages and the clear for 
powerful, strenuous passages. Stringed 
instruments are very lyrical, hence it is 
deemed best to use covered brasses on 
string parts. A suggested group to secure 
proper balance would be 2 Cornets, 1 Alto 
Horn, 1 Baritone, and 1 E-flat Tuba. This 
group could be doubled without loss of 
effect, in which case the second Tuba is 
BB-Flat. 

In addition to these two groups, the 
orchestral wind parts should be played in 
the band by the regular choirs. The stu- 
dent adds an extra Flute since the Flute 
parts often duplicate string parts. By 
using the extra Flute an octave above the 
others, the overtone missing in Clarinets 
is supplied. It is possible to add Trombone 
parts where none are given in the original, 
if the orchestral brass parts are reduced 
one degree in intensity. 

The percussion parts are certainly not 
handled better than the others. Almost 
invariably the arranger loads the score with 
Snare and Bass Drum parts where the 
eomposer intended none. It is the student’s 
contention that rigid adherence to the or- 
chestral rather than the military band per- 
cussion is the proper course. 

The instrumentation as it will appear on 
the score is as follows: 3 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 
2 Solo (orchestral) Clarinets, 3 Bassoons, 
4 French Horns in F, 3 Trumpets, 3 Trom- 
bones, 1 pair of Tympani, 8 Clarinets I, 8 
Clarinets II, 4 Alto Clarinets, 2 Alto Saxo- 
phones, 4 Bass Clarinets, 1 Tenor Saxo- 
phone, 1 Baritone Saxophone, 4 Contrabass 
Clarinets, 2 Contrabass Sarrusophones, 2 
Cornets, 1 Alto Horn, 1 Baritone, and 1 
Tuba. 


_ Comparing the Groups 


S FURTHER PROOF that the type of 
combination suggested by the student 
is a more perfect one for the rendition of 
symphonic music, let us consider three or- 
ganizations and compare them. Number 
I is a symphony orchestra of 84, number 
II is a band of 84 pieces such as suggested 
by the American Bandmasters Association, 
and number III is an 84 piece band as sug- 
gested by the student. 


I II nt 
16 Violins I 5 Flutes 4 Flutes 
14 ViolinsII 2£E-flat Clar. 4 Oboes 
10 Violas 28 B-flat Clar. 4 Solo 
8 Violon- 2 Alto Clarinets 
cellos Clarinets 4 Bassoons 
8 Double- 2 Bass 20 Clarinets 
basses Clarinets I and II 


TO SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC, SCHOOL MUSIC DIREC- 
TORS, AND BAND AND ORCHESTRA LEADERS, known 
to us as such, or who properly identify themselves 
8-PAGE BOOK containing 124 Optional 1st Violin Parts (complete, and entirely in the 
position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard Marches and Galops; and/or 

>AGE BOOK containing 141 Conductor-Solo Bb Cornet Parts (full size) from the 


PAGE BOOK containing 51 1st Violin Parts, some full concert size, of the Walter the prasses. 
5 Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly of medium to very easy grade. Instru- a band would have to be specially treated 
tion includes Eb Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophones. 


Clarinets and Cornets for Bb 


To All Others These Books Are $1.00 EACH 


OVEMBER, 1935 


Please supply your permanent address and present school 
location (if any) and indicate your musical status. 


Ar TER JACOBS, Imnc., 120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Jacobs’ Band Monthly and Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly, $1.00 per year, each. 


3 Flutes 2 Oboes 8 Alto 

3 Oboes 2 Bassoons Clarinets 
4 Clarinets 5 Saxophones 8 Bass 

3 Bassoons 6 Cornets Clarinets 
4 Horns 4Trumpets 8 Contrabass 

3 Trumpets 2 Fluegel- Clarinets 
3 Trombones horns 4 Cornets 

1 Tuba 4 Horns 2 Alto Horns 


4 Percussions 4 Baritones 2 Baritones 


6 Trombones 2 Tubas 

2 E-flat 4 Horns 
Tubas 3 Trumpets 

4 BB-flat 3 Trombones 
Tubas 4 Percussions 


4 Percussions 


Let us divide each group into parts ac- 
cording to an arbitrary system. Let Violins 
I, Flutes, Oboes, Clarinets I, Cornets I, 
and Trumpets I be called Sopranos. Let 
Violins II, Clarinets II, Cornets II, and 
Trumpets II be called Altos. Let Violas, 
Alto Clarinets, Alto Saxophones, Alto 
Horns, and French Horns be called Tenors. 
Let Violoncello, Bassoons I, Tenor Saxo- 
phones, Baritone Saxophones, Baritones, 
and Trombones I and II be called Bari- 


tones. The balance of the winds are the 
Basses. On this basis the three groups 
divide as follows: 
I II III 
Sopranoseenteacee 26 29 24 
USItOSE Ee see es skis 17 20 15 
PLENOUS ptcerryle Gro 14 8 14 
Baritones ..:.... 12 13 14 
Bassesr en stm s: 11 10 13 


This list displays the top heavy structure 
of group II and shows how group III fol- 
lows the symphonic proportions. 

However, this alone does not tell the 
whole story. Leaders of symphonic bands 
have been coming to the conclusion that 
the woodwinds are best adapted to playing 
string parts. How does the distribution of 
woodwind parts in II and III compare? 
Only a glance is needed to note the superior 
balance of group III. 


II III 
SOpranos arene cere veers 23 20 
INTtOSt irae ce te etnies 14 12 
Penotsseeetc se cere oe 4 8 
Banitoniesp werner ere eco 5 10 
Bassesiia ius et ees 2 10 


It might appear that group III is not 
ideal because of an unusually large pro- 
portion of Sopranos, Baritones and Basses. 
This is not true because a part of the 
Sopranos are actually solo woodwinds such 
as Flutes and Oboes. Likewise the larger 
Baritone and Bass sections are justified by 
the fact that these lower voiced instruments 
do not increase in sonority as the members 
of the string family do. The apparent 
weakness in numbers of Tenors in group 
III is further explained by the fact that 
the French Horns (which will be listed 
with the brass) are very often used with 
the woodwinds thus giving 12 Tenors. 

Likewise let us compare the brass’ sec- 
tions of group II and III: 


II III 
SopbanlOstrs stectel he Were saree 6 4 
VA tO siiepen amiss wc Sars 6 3 
TMEMOUSe see ts, ois cois-ocis ee 4 6 
BAnitONeS! f-o%1 ctv woe cle t 8 4 
IBASKES Cr anemia aoe 8 3 


Note the fact that almost all of the 
Baritones and Basses of group II are in 
An all brass passage in such 
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to arrive at a balance. All of the Tenors 
in group II are French Horns which often 
play only chords, hence the Viola melodic 
line is lost, while in group III part of the 
Tenors are Alto Horns which do play the 
Viola parts. 

Thus the group III _ instrumentation 
allows the use of separate woodwind and 
brass groups with more accurate balance 
and the tutti passages are certain to be 
richer than in the ordinary band. 


No musician can any longer hold himself as one of a race apart; he must 
act in close codperation with other men, bound together with them “by a 


connecting tissue of mutual ministration.” 


And the musicians of our own 


time must show that they are men of reading—men of thought, if for no other 
reason than that in their work they will be thrown increasingly into contact 
with those of other professions and occupations Stewart Macpherson. 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 


ROBERT 


BRAINE 


It is the ambition of Tue EruprE to make this department a “Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Helpful Hints to the Violin Teacher | 


T IS APPARENT that teachers are 
| carrying the concentration idea too far. 

Constantly stressing the word “‘concen- 
tration” to a young student eventually 
makes of that student a bundle of over- 
charged nerves. Relaxation should go hand 
in hand with concentration, and it would 
seem to the writer, after more than twenty- 
two years spent in teaching children, that 
relaxation should first be brought to the 
attention of the student. 

Some students have been discovered at 
such a tension during the playing of an 
easy solo in the studio, that breathing was 
unconsciously suspended. Would a student, 
trained to relax, have been bothered with 
such handicap? Certainly not. 

How often do young students complain 
of a parched throat after concentration on 
some difficult bars of a new study? Often 
a student has profuse perspiration of the 
hands, which is an affliction of the nerves, 
brought about, in a great measure, by lack 
of relaxation; and rare indeed is the 
student who is devoid of facial distortions 
while playing the violin, the result usually 
of too much concentration. 


The Road Made Easier 


HERE ARE NO ROYAL roads to 

the mastery of the king of instruments, 
but there are many short cuts not dreamed 
of by the masters who have gone before. 
An inexperienced teacher of children is 
prone to make the mistake of planning for 
the child the same course of study that 
later is given to one who is to become a 
professional. The average child does not 
care to take music so seriously. His public 
school hours and his recreational hours are 
more important, and if he can manage. to 
get in an hour a day at his violin practice 
and become a member of his school or- 
chestra, he, as well as his parents are satis- 
fied. It is probably safe to say that, not 
five per cent of such students continue their 
violin studies after leaving high school. 
Nor can this situation be blamed on the 
student when one sees the immense amount 
of home work that must be done in order 
that school grades may be maintained. It 
is really a wonder that a child can find 
any time for recreation and the study of 
music. 

A teacher of piano is.not usually bothered 
with what some students irreverently call 
the “squatter” nuisance; but teachers of 
stringed instruments who often instruct a 


ORE ATTENTION and adjust- 
M ment are required by the violin than 
by any other musical instrument. 

To insure accurate playing, it is impera- 
tive that the top of the bridge remains fixed. 
If the distance between the nut and the 
bridge changes from time to time, the play- 
ing length of the strings also varies and, 
consequently, the finger spacing must be 
adjusted. The bridge location, therefore, 
frequently should be checked by means of 
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By J. W. Hulff 


number of students collectively find the 
presence of anyone but a student almost 
invariably a hindrance. Fond mamma, un- 
less politely informed at the very first 
lesson that the teacher wishes to be alone 
with the student during the lesson period, 
usually makes it a habit to sit in the studio 
proper, during the lesson. This tends to 
take the mind of both teacher and student 
from the lesson, for always conversation 
will ensue that is foreign to the work on 
hand; or at times the anxious and well- 
meaning parent will prod and scold the 
child. 


Encouragement Necessary — 


HE EXPERIENCED TEACHER 

knows that the discouraged’ student 
often holds the greatest promises for the 
future. Deliver us from the self-satisfied 
student! As a rule such students are con- 
ceited, lazy and supersensitive when cor- 
rected. A discouraged student should be 
shown where he is retarding his own prog- 
ress, and, if he has several handicaps, the 
teacher should take up one at a time, and 
see to it that one trouble is removed before 
mentioning another. And remember, praise, 
when deserved, is good pedagogics. 

A beginner, as every teacher knows, will 
invariably waste bow at the beginning of 
the downward stroke. When he discovers, 
near the end of a slurred passage that he 
is running short of bow, he will retard the 
arm as he approaches the point of the stick. 
Of course, this is all wrong and the teacher 
at the very first lesson should drive home 
the fact that if a student can retard the 
downward bow as he approaches the tip, 
he can also do so at the beginning of the 
stroke. After a student has taken a few 
lessons it is well to fasten a piece of white 
adhesive plaster around the bow at a point 
about fifteen inches from the frog. For- 
bid, until further notice, the use of more 
than fifteen inches of bow. Insist on short, 
lower bows until he has mastered the art 
of good, strong tones with a minimum use 
of bow. 


Also Report Cards 


ARENTS ALWAYS ARE glad to re- 

ceive report cards on the first of the 
month, showing the progress, or lack of 
progress, on tue part of the student. This 
also assures the parent that the teacher 
is conscientiously watching the work . of 
the child whether the parent comes to the 


studio to gather such information or not. 

An undated lesson should never be al- 
lowed to go out of the studio. A small 
rubber dating stamp and an ink pad are 
inexpensive, neat and handy and show the 
parents just how much work the student 
is carrying, whether he has to take the 
same lesson again, prevents the child from 
studying the wrong lesson assignment and 
saves time when the next lesson is to be 
taken. 

Here is an infallible cure for a swaying 
student. This is not original, but it has 
been used many times with excellent re- 
sults. Have the student bring a saucer, 
place it under his right foot and proceed 
with the lesson. When swaying commences 
the weight of the student breaks the saucer 
and he is requested to bring another at 
the next lesson. This is continued until 
the habit disappears. 

A pupil should be told repeatedly that 
there is nothing so difficult that he cannot 
play it if he will attempt it slowly at first. 
Getting a student to play slowly, by the 
way, is often more difficult than making 
him play rapidly. 

Every six months the students’ bows 
must be re-haired. A teacher should not 
neglect this, for some students will go for 
years without having a bow re-haired and 
wonder why their violins are deterior- 
ating. Also see to it that the three lower 
strings are not left on the instrument until 
they snap from age. 

When a student gets into the “positions” 
tell him not once, but many times, that the 
first finger on the G string and the fourth 
finger on the D string, both in the first 
position, produce octaves, and that, if this 
is true in the first position it must be true 
in all the positions on the violin, and also 
on the D-A and A-E strings. A student, 
when he first attempts double-stopping in 
the higher positions, usually gets the fourth 
finger tone truer than the tone produced by 
the first finger. The suggestion offered at 
the beginning of this paragraph will help 
in placing the first finger where it belongs. 

A teacher who gives all his time to the 
teaching of young children must use the 
simplest of illustrations, words and lesson 
material in order that the little player may 
make reasonable progress, and not become 
discouraged. Give such children this little 
illustration, which, if memorized and vis- 
ualized will never be forgotten. The twelve 
keys usually are learned in five minutes. 


Be Good to the Violin 


By Dexter W. Allis 


a rule, or other suitable gauge, to within 
Yo” of its proper distance—usually thirteen 
inches—from the nut to the bridge. 

Adjusting the bridge should be done with 
care lest it suddenly slip too far, snap 
down onto the violin top, and dislodge the 
sound post. 

The safest way to adjust the bridge is 
to press it gently in the desired direction 
with the fingers, at the same time tapping 
it into place with the handle of a pocket 


knife or similar object inserted between 
the strings. 

If the sound post should become dis- 
placed it may be shaken out through one of 
the f-holes, impaled firmly on the rosin 
tipped point of a large, straightened-out 
safety pin, and inserted into place. The 
proper spot usually shows as a slight dis- 
coloration on the inside of the violin back. 
The post should be accurately placed, since 
even a slight misplacement will mean im- 


The four violin strings agree 
first four keys by sharps. — 


GDAE ty 


Se WA mM 
et 


After this diagram is learned, the a 
that the next key letter “B” also star 
for bow and that it has five sharps in | 
signature; then tell how in the next k 
“Ff,” the F stands for frog and the k 
has six sharps in the signature. 


Key of B (Bow), : 


We Ne AE Re 


Key F (Frog) sharp : 


Ae Ae ee A 


For the flat keys the above illustrati 
may be reversed. Begin with F, hay 
one flat in the signature, and proceed bi 
to the G string representing the key 
G-flat with six flats in the signature. 


joint, and should be repaired only by 
expert. The tone may be injured, too, 
the chin rest so clamped that its inner ei 
touches the violin top. When prope 
placed, it will be retained more 
position with a trace of rosin be 


nping surfaces and the edge of the <in- 
ument. 

e sound of a violin will be injured, 
“if either the rosined part of the 
or the hairs of the bow are touched 
e fingers. 

The tuning of one or more strings of 
violin may, sometimes, be found almost 
ipossible—the pitch jumping too high, or 
6 low, even with most careful turning of 
¢. This trouble may often be reme- 
{ the offending peg is removed, and its 
fl end, at the point of wear, is twisted 
Mween fine sandpaper pinched’ in the fin- 
| This is done in order that the peg 
fit at the small end a trifle more free- 
han at the large end. 

Erratic tuning may be caused also by 
jsin dust in the string grooves of the nut. 
@ prevent this difficulty, the rosin should 
} kept in a tight box; it should not be 
lowed to shake around loosely in the case. 
Wis an aid to easy tuning, the strings may 
made to draw in their grooves with less 
‘jon if the grooves are marked through- 
Ptheir depth with a soft lead pencil. The 
jags should not be wound about the peg 
Has to crowd against the wood at the 
@ where the peg is largest. They 
uld wind on free, in line with the open 
ing, and with just enough around the 
# to hold firmly. 


Also the Bow 


YHOULD THE BOW hair become 
? soiled, it may be cleaned with alcohol. 


Wario was the first player to use the 
rato? We do not know, but we believe 
the vibrato was not always used, that 
Violinists of four or five centuries ago 
yed with a still-finger execution and that 
me great genius arose who was daring 
ugh to experiment with an oscillation of 
fingers and wrist. This genius prob- 
discovered to his amazement that this 
d of execution opened up new fields 
auty, that it imparted life, color and 
Mnality to the tone and that it set in 
n a sort of vibratory sympathy allow- 
he innate music of the violin to gather 
Tay particles of tone from the sur- 
ng atmosphere. 
‘ore the vibrato can be taught the pupil 
“understand that the greatest beauty in 
te and in any other art comes from 
femness, balance and symmetry of lines. 
her words, an even vibrato is what the 
ust seek. 
student must practice the artistic 
: silently, that is, without bowing the 


Eliminating the 


ucH has been written on this subject 
the standpoint of relaxation in wrist 
arm muscles. Many violinists have 
sht they had overcome the ghost of the 
bow, only to have it recur, 
‘in the shadow, and frequently 
ing out at the least expected times. 
what a frightful dread this develops 
1e ! 
lat is a violinist to do in such a case? 
is a teacher to do after all experi- 
is leave the pupil's bow “trembly”? 
following suggestions may assist in 
coming this bugaboo. 
i@ tremble is generally most pro- 
ed on the down-stroke. At the frog, 
and D strings, the thumb is nearly 
tht ; on the upper strings quite so. On 
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A stretched hair, which hangs loosely when 
the others are tightened may be shrunk 
back into place by being quickly run length- 
ways a safe distance above the flame of a 
candle or match, the rest of the bow hairs 
being protected by a damp cloth, or other 
wrapping. This requires extreme care. 

Be careful in taking the bow out of the 
violin case as the hairs are stretched and 
often broken by catching on the turn but- 
ton of the bow-holding clip. It is advis- 
able to remove this clip entirely, and to glue 
in its place a spring clothespin in line with 
the bow, so as to nip and hold the frog or 
sliding block, at the heel of the stick, and 
away from the mounting of the hair. A 
coat of dark stain on this bow clamp will 
improve its appearance. 

Now and then it is well to remove the 
bow-adjusting screw and touch its threads 
with a trace of vaseline or cup grease. In 
like manner, the thumb screw of the E 
string adjuster should be dampened with a 
little oil. 

When fitted with strings of improper 
gauge, a violin cannot do its best; nor can 
it satisfy when tuned below concert pitch, 
or played with a poor bow. Also, it will 
be handicapped if played in a small, clut- 
tered room, in one with soft hangings, 
drapery, and so on, or in atmosphere warm 
and humid. 

With use, the value of a violin increases. 
Played regularly, as in an orchestra, the 
instrument is said to double its value in 
three years. 


The Violin Vibrato 


By Charles Fingerman 


instrument. He must feel an electric cur- 
rent flow from wrist through and into his 
fingers. He must strive to have the wrist 
and fingers codrdinate in making this flow 
as even and as regular as the approach and 
retreat of the tides. 

At the end of each hour of practice, the 
student may utilize the bow for slow, sus- 
tained exercises. His aim should be a 
luscious, orotund tone. The vibrato should 
not be used in quick, technical passages. 
Sincerity should be the goal, and this can 
be reached only by making the most of 
the vibrato in slow movements and fore- 
going it in the swifter parts. 

A large tone points just as often to a 
masterly vibrato as it does to strength of 
fingers. The vibrato does away with the 
effect of sparseness—puts flesh on the tone, 
so to speak. It plumbs the violin tone to 
its depths, makes for ‘clearness, sweetness 
and sonority and gives character. With- 
out it the violinist finds himself hopelessly 
handicapped in his climb to virtuosity. 


Trembling Bow 


By Ronald Ingalls 


the down-stroke the thumb joint gradually 
curves until at the middle it touches the 
hair lightly. Codardinating with the thumb 
motion, a slight change of the point of 
pressure on the index finger, by rolling the 
pressure from the thumb side to the under 
side of the finger, carries the bow to the 
middle with perfect smoothness. From the 
middle to the point, the thumb gradually 
unbends again until it is straight at the 
point. At the same time the pressure on 
the index finger rolls again toward the 
thumb side. 

If the up-stroke does not flicker, the 
thumb position at the point remains un- 
changed throughout the up-stroke. If it 
trembles, the movements of the down- 
stroke are carried out in reverse order. 


A COMPREHEN- An outstanding col- A MOST complete 
SIVE collection of lection of standard fa- child’s book, contain- 
more than two hun- vorite songs. Words ing nursery rhymes, 
dred well known anierniaiemeinclided songs and a series of 
classic, modern, lignt ‘ 


ais P iano pieces and duets: 
operatic and _ sacred aS SRS ee raat for the young 
compositions. NO BAC ee Ss, Daan an folks. A REFRESH- 
MUSIC LIBRARY many other selections. ING FOLIO OF 
COMPLETE WITH- SPLENDID FOR HAPPY REMIND- 
OUT THIS VOL- USE IN GROUP ERS OF YOUR OWN 
UME. SINGING. EARLY EFFORTS. 


Each volume contains 536 pages. Cloth Binding $3.00 each. 

Reinforced Paper Cover Binding $2.00 each. 
SESS 
For sale at all good music stores. If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
send postpaid on receipt of price. Money cheerfully refunded if not entirely 

satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA.) 


MAIL COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS 


The Mumil Publishing Co., Inc. ( ) Book of a Thousand Songs. 
1140 Broudway, New York, N. Y. ( ) Masterpieces of Piano Music. 
Enclosed find $ for which ( ) Child’s Own Music Book. 
please send the books checked. ( ) PAPER ( ) CLOTH 


) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS. 


Special Henning Violin POWERFUL! 
‘Onan DEEP - MELLOW - SOULFUL Yes, powerful—yet mellow and sweet. 
Oredit For a lirntted time you can pur- New acoustical discovery! PRASER 


HANDMADE VIOLINS 


stound 


chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price 
far lower than ever asked for such 
an instrument; made possible by 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


Write anteed. 
for — GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Information 301 Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. 


MUSIC LOVERS: Sale! Brunswick- 
: IN KERS SUPPLI ES = *Polydor-Decca.. 
E the world’s finest recorded music. 50c 
f) and 75¢e per record. Regular price $1.50 
7 e& and $2.00. The Symphonies, Chamber 
we Music, Operas, of BACH, WAGNER, 
iP _@ BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, BRAHMS, 
aa ete. Mail Orders sent anywhere. Com- 
ce) plete Catalog “I’’ on request. Also 
Victor and Columbia Records. 
MUSIC SERVICE 
111 E. 14th St., New York City 


DALHEING<e 
brvetatcaM ROL PRINTERS 


Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing and ENGRAVERS 


Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. CANY PUBLISHER. OUR _ REFERENCE 
America’s Famous Violin House ~~ ~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~ =~ 


12054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


School Music Collections 


critics, delight all players. Trade 
, in that poor old one for the 
sy BEST! 


Expert revoicing $8; repairs 
and refinishing. Useful booklet, 
“Violinist’s Guide,’’ sent free. 

FRASER. Master Violin Maker 
2025 Stark St., Saginaw, Mich. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER # SONS 


I) 119 West 42nd St., New York 


Old & New VIOLINS 


All clarinet and cornet parts for Bb instruments Orchestra _—_— All 
Books published for saxophones ect nee 

Columbia Collection of 120 Patriotic and Favorite Home Songs.......... Orchestra 50 -50 
Jacobs? Album of Master Classics) 0. 6.(04.5.c0i0 0,6 seve decitnc cue cse cs Orchestra, Band 1.00 50 
FRcOns. Hand BOOKIOL CIBASICH, ANOS ctc.divols ecsmviaere dtisisjers wise ses cote DS ams a be ee Band Be 30 
Jacobs’ Band Book of Military Marches, Nos. 1 & 2...............-..0005- Band to 30 
Jacobs’; Concert ,Albumt..2c- «eee aicaiee ss chs Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 50 
Jacobs’: Exisemble -.),).0i.0.Geet dese veel ew cer vs Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection of 50 Famous Old Songs..... Orch., Band, Sax. Band -60 -30 
DREODA ONO OL; CIRSBICE s+ VO 1, hie. ak oisee cep sos aie Pein miowin oat eleis ewer eietgs « Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Folio for School Orchestras, Vols. 1, 2 & 3.......c0eee eee eeeeeee Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard Marches, Vols. 1, 2 & 3........ Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ School and Community Band Book, No. 1...........--.-eeeeeee reece Band ee 30 
R. B. Hall’s Band Book of His Most Famous Marches..............-02..00005 Band Ei) .30 


To Music Supervisors: Send us your name and permanent address, together with your present 
school location, and we will mail you free miniature solo cornet or 1st violin parts to these folios. 


WALTER JACOBS, Ine., 120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
JACOBS’ BAND MONTHLY and JACOBS’ ORCHESTRA MONTHLY, $1.00 per year, each 
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CpING Up-to-Date 


in JV{usic 


INCLUDES ACQUAINTANCE WITH NEW . 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT 


@ Teachers and Active Music Workers Will Find Much That 
Is Interesting in These Classified Lists of Recently Printed 
Sheet Music and Octavo Numbers. 


—— ANY OF THESE NUMBERS MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION —— 


NO: Gr. Ps, 


295 In an Enchanted Garden.. 


" ALTBAYER, BERTRAM 26282 


8 June Bugs’ Jamboree Sc i) 


7 Brown-eyed 


_ DUNN, HESTER LORENI 


PIANO SOLOS Cat. No. Gre Ser, 
VOCAL SOLOS 
Songs and Ballads 
LIND, LUCILE SNOW 
There’s Just One Song (E- 
flat-a-flat) 
MANA-ZUCCA 
30617 My Secret (d-flat-a-flat).. 
SPROSS, CHAS. GILBERT 
30092 The Wind (F-b-flat) 
Sacred Songs 
DALE, NORWOOD 
Love Divine (d-F-sh=-p).. 
MARKS, HAROuD K. 
Thy Will Be Done (d-E) 


VIOLIN and PIANO 
BEER, LEOPOLD J. 
26260 Frolic of the Imps........ 
26259 Sleepy Time 
GAYNOR, JESSIE L. 
March of. the Wee Folk 
(2nd Violin ad lib.). 1 
KOHLMANN, CLARENCE 


ADAIR, MILDRED 
1% $0.25 


Fifi, The Little Ballet Girl 2% 
BAINES, WILLIAM 


Over the Hills 
BIZET, GEORGES 
Menuet. F rom l Arlesienne 
Suite, No 3 
BIXBY, ALLENE K. 
Traders from the Desert.. 2 
COLEMAN, BYRON 
Cherry Blooms 25 
COPELAND, piRWiice ROSE 
Susans 
Their Heads 
Grandpap and His Fiddle. 
Surf. Riding ie Saad cinco 


NNYw 
AaK 


Acrobatic Fingers 


Lullaby 


On 


i) 


Birdies’ 


3 Coasting arty hy Twilight in Arcady 


HOPKINS, H. P. low the Skies. 


26269 


26299 
26287 
26303 
26274 
26256 
26273 


26301 


2 Merry 


26279 


26297 
26298 


30623 


26284 
26283 
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Words) 
DVORAK, ANTONIN 
Largo, From the “New 
World” Symphony (Arr. 
Rob Roy Peery) 


ELLIS, CECIL 


OCTAVO ANTHEMS 


Mixed Voices 
MARKS, J. CHRISTOPHER 
Now the Day Is Over.... 
SHEPPARD, ERNEST H. 
Parade of the Butterflies... 2 O Worship the Lord 
EWING, MONTAGUE SPROSS, CHAS, GILBERT 
*Mid the Tulips : 5 Oh! for a Closer Walk 
March of the Sea G with God 
GREY, FRANK H. THOMPSON, VAN DENMAN 
Summer Reverie From All That Dwell Be- 

From 

Miss Bo-Peep 4 The Evangel of the 
KEENAN, GERTRUDE New World” 

You Can’t Catch Me! .... 
KERN, CARL WILHELM 
High School Grand March 4 
KETTERER, ELLA 

On Skates t.) 
NS Drccighe ey 21216 Sinner, Please Don’t: Let 


KLEMM, GUSTAV This Harvest Pass 
Satin Slippers. Air de Bal- (Spiritual) (S. and Bar. 


let Solos and 8-Pt. 
RAVINA, JEAN HENRI WORK, JOHN W. 
Menuet. Op. 100':...... 


Glory to That New-Born 
RENTON, VICTOR King (a cappella) 
Evening Melody ........- 3u% Treble Voices 
RICHTER, ADA FOSTER, MYLES B. 
Sunny Jim (With Words) 1 Eye Hath Not Seen, nor 
SMITH, WALTER WALLACE Ear Heard (S. A.) 
The Chinese Laundryman 3 x Men’s Voices 
STAIRS, LOUISE E, BEETHOVEN-NEVIN 
Wild Flowers The Heavens Are Telling 
HANDEL-NEVIN 
Holy Art Thou. 
from “Xerxes” 


OCTAVO—SECULAR 


VANDEVERE, J. LILIAN Mixed Voices 
A Dark Secret 2 5 ELGAR, EDWARD 
WRIGHT, N. LOUISE 2 As Torrents in Summer. 
Marchers 2 Brom king Olat gee 
LEVENSON. BORIS 
The Little Farm. (Italian 
Folk Song) (a cappella) 
Treble Voices 
BLISS, PAUL 
Butterflies | Are 
Flowers (S. A. 
DRIGO-DOUTY 
Spring Lovely Spring (S. 


GLOVER-CARLETON 
oa Rose of Tralee (S. S. 


) 
HAUPT, DAVID 
Spanish Gardens CS.iSAD 
Men’s Voices 

BLISS, PAUL 

Softly, A Serenade 
BAND 

KLOHR, JOHN N. 

Vigilance March 


35303 O Mother Dear, Jerusalem 
WHITE, CLARENCE C. 
21217 I Know I Have Another 
Building (Spiritual) (8- 

Pt 


Visit of the Humming Bird 2% 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Waltz of the Flowers (Arr. 
Wm. M. Felton) 


Largo 


PIANO ENSEMBLE 


One Piano—Four Hands 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC 

Etude, Butterfly, Op. 25, 
No. 9 (Arr. E. P. Sher- 
wood) 4 

GREY, FRANK H. 

Little Attic of Dreams... 

Marigold 

Two Pianos—Four Hands 

MENDELSSOBN, F. 

Elfn Dance. From “A 
Midsummer Night's 
Dream” (Arr. O. Sutro) 5 


PIPE ORGAN 
SAWYER, HENRY §&. 
Sabbath Sunrise 3 
SHEPPARD, ERNEST H. 
Reverie du Soir 3 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


Everything in Music Publications—World’s Largest Stock 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUSIC ON 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


sound recording and sound repro- 

duction, in connection with moving 
pictures, has made possible the presenta- 
tion of many very remarkable musical 
works on the films. Since these must in- 
evitably have a very definite effect upon 
all musical activity in America, THe EruprE 
will from time to time furnish its readers 
with information regarding the films, that 
should be of practical interest. 
lication, however, goes to press so far in 
advance that it is impossible to include 
certain facts regarding current films. 


T= GREAT IMPROVEMENT in 


Offenbach’s “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
which was selected by the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studios for the film début of Marion 
Talley, proves to be an even better medium 
in the cinema than in the opera. The high- 
ly fantastic German rhapsodist composer, 
author, music critic, theatrical manager, 
lawyer and musical conductor, Ernst Theo- 
dor Amadeus (Wilhelm) Hoffmann, was 
most grotesque of all writers of his time. 
Hoffmann’s own opera, “Undine,” was once 
very popular in Europe. Three of his tales 
form the background of the opera of Offen- 
bach, “The Tales of Hoffmann.” This 
opera was produced in Paris in February 
1881, four months after the composer’s 
death. It was successful but for some 
reason was never given in America until 
1907. In 1926-27 Marion Talley made a great 
hit in the leading role; and it is not sur- 
prising that she should be chosen for the 
film version. The innumerable other stories 
of Hoffmann should prove a gold mine for 
Hollywood. 


The Lawrence Tibbett film, called “Met- 
ropolitan,’ is excellently adapted to the 


_magnificent voice and fine histrionic talents 


of this foremost of American operatic bari- 
tones. This is being presented by the 20th 
Century-Fox Film Corporation. 


The advent of Lily Pons to the film 
world, in “I Dream Too Much,” is a matter 
of unusual moment. This singer’s beauti- 
fully articulated coloratura, her charm and 
her vivacity, should fascinate millions— 
millions who could never have heard her 
at $7.50 a seat in great opera houses. 


Paramount Studios, in presenting “Rose 
of the Rancho,’ have turned to another 
Metropolitan Opera star, the always fas- 


OF all the arts, music is the most universal, the most spontaneous asad 


medium. “Harold Bauer. 


Our pub- - 


—_ 


THE FILMS 


cinating Gladys Swarthout. Miss S: 
out, known to millions over the radic 


makes her cinema début in this ney 
for opera singers. 


, “Rose Marie,” has fie 
chosen as the medium for a new c& 
presentation. This light opera o} 
Rocky Mountains is now shown with 
mountain background. Nelson Eddy¢ 
Jeanette MacDonald, who made film 
tory last year in “Naughty Marietta, 
the stars in this new production and |e 
to the lovely Lake Tahoe district, w) 
company of one thousand players dir | 
by the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios) 


The operetta 


Stephen Collins Foster is the subje|, 
a musical film, “Harmony Lane,” noy{ 
ing issued by the Mascot Studios. 


Beethoven, some years ago, was the |) 
ject of an admirable play in which Ij 
Bispham took the leading réle. Now 1} 
ner Brothers have a new “Life of § 
thoven” being introduced to the ci} 
world by no less than Max Reinhardt} 
greatest of modern producers. The r} 
cal adjustment of the score to accom } 
the picture is to be made by the Aus 
composer, Erich yon Korngold. Korn} 
made the remarkable modernization 04} 
score of Johann Strauss’s “Die Fledert | 
(The Bat),” which was produced with | 
éclat in Berlin. This should also n} 
splendid moving picture material. K 
gold also arranged the music for the V 
ner production Ofte Midsummer Nal 
Dream.” 


Among other famous singers at Hy 
wood, engaged this year by Jesse L. Li! 
of the United Artists Corporation, 
making musical films, are Nino Maal 
“Here’s to Romance, ” “released by the 
Studios; Mme. Schumanh- Heink, who, 
signed a three year contract with Me 
Goldwyn-Mayer (pretty good for 
seventy-four year old prima donna 
Grace Moore, whose new picture is | 
Marseillaise” = and Helen Jepson of. 
Metropolitan, who has contracted V 
Paramount Pictures, | 


The success of musical pictures is i 
cated by the fact that Metro-Goldy 
Mayer have, it is reported, boughi 
screen rights for all of the Victor He 
operas. ‘ 


Jan Kiepura stars this year in the se 
world in a new picture with Gladys Swat 
out known as “Give Us This Night.” 


Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl,” J 
Roach studios. This opera affords 1 
very comical situations. 


MARTINI AND SCHUMANN-HEINK — 


The finest and quietest 
portable ever made. 


Dealers and 
branches every- 
where. 


L C SMITH & CORONA 


TYPEWRITERS INC 
New York 


Syracuse 
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What About Radio? 
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itself. These, then, are some of the es- 
sentials of a successful radio career. Try 
radio by all means; but first make very 
sure that you can measure up reasonably 
near to the requirements. 


Making the Program 


HE PLANNING of radio programs 

is an interesting one. Here, again, 
the problem takes in all the familiar aspects 
of program building, plus something more. 
In this case, the something more is the 
ever present knowledge that one is reach- 
ing the widest audience possible, and that 
he must therefore take all possible tastes 
into account. One may not always follow 
his own preferences, although there is 
plenty of scope for the exercise of the best 
and soundest musical judgment. One 
must be able to get into the habit of blend- 
ing selections like “Die Meistersinger” and 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” with The 
Rosary and Annie Laurie, and of season- 
ing the result with out and out popular 
“numbers.” 

This field of popular music is a thing 
apart. Personally, I do not consider pop- 
ular music as “bad.” It is not bad! It is 
simply different; and we of the radio must 
learn to respect it, provided it keeps in 
its own place. A spirited march, a lilting 
waltz, a sprightly operetta hit, or even a 
Revue number with red blood in its veins, 
can be very good music indeed! But, 
whether you agree with that or not, if you 
have your eyes on the microphone you will 
have to get adjusted to learning about it and 
to playing it with the same smoothness and* 
sincerity that you put into Debussy. 

Which brings us to another point—the 
quality of radio programs. Who plans 
them? Who says what is to be played 
and what is to be left unplayed? You do! 
Radio is perhaps the most democratic en- 
tertainment in the world. There is nobody 
who cannot have a say in the matter. The 
sole means of judging what is liked on 
the air, are the letters which listeners send 
in to us. If you want good things, write 
to the radio stations and say so. If you 
do not raise your voice against the cheaper 
things, do not be disappointed if radio 
brings you nothing better. Nothing can 
be accomplished in radio which the public 
does not applaud, in a personally expressed 
way. 


Getting What Is Wanted 


EOPLE OFTEN ASK whether it is 

really true that the program directors 
actually depend on what the public tells 
them, in planning the music that goes out 
over the air. Yes, it is true. Every letter 
is carefully filed away, documented, and 
often consulted. After all, we have no 
other way of judging public taste. If peo- 
ple do not like the contents of a magazine, 
they stop buying it; and circulation figures 
soon tell the story of popular favor. The 
same is true of theaters and their box 


The Story of 


office intake. But the immense free field 
of radio, reaching many more people than 
either of the others, has no such check-up 
—just because it is free. Thus, the pro- 
grams depend on the listener, and they 
give exactly what is asked. The person 
who writes in his suggestions and criticisms 
will be served. The person who will not 
be bothered with writing, and who criti- 
cises privately, gets no better than he de- 
serves. 

Let me close with a word, not to prospec- 
tive radio performers, but to the listeners 
themselves. You are the goal of every 
single program on the air. How can you, 
then, get the most out of radio? First of 
all, by having a good set and keeping it 
in good repair. That has nothing to do 
with musical advice, but you can not enjoy 
music that comes to you in a distorted cr 
“wobbly” fashion. And, after that, try to 
develop as wide a range of taste as you 
possibly can. If you happen to prefer pop- 
ular music, be open minded enough to listen 
to the great classics now and then; and try 
to see what the performers are telling you 
in them. If you love the classics, do not 
switch off your dial the moment a waltz 
or a revue hit comes over to you. The 
number after it may be Beethoven. And 
even if it is not, there is something worth 


listening to in everything. 
AY 7 E, ON THE production end of radio, 
are honestly trying to build better 
programs and to serve better tastes; but 
we can not do this alone. We need help 
and we need it actively. When you enjoy 
a program, try to put into. words why you 
like it, and then send this opinion to the 
station. If you would like something you 
do not get at all, write about that. If all 
sincere music lovers would set himself 
the task of writing in, at least once a year, 
to demand more good music, they would 
quickly see the “cheap stuff” disappear. 
But eager as we may be to do better things 
in a better way, we cannot do this without 
the public’s aid. 

Of course vast quantities of letters do 
come in, and it is thanks to them that we have 
as much good music as we do. And the 
situation is constantly growing more en- 
couraging. Curiously enough, the people 
who live in the big cities, where fine music 
is a daily event, have the least to say. Our 
most helpful letters come to us from the 
farms, the towns, the great lonely spaces, 
where the radio brings the only music avail- 
able, and where it means much to the peo- 
ple. Perhaps it will not be the “centers of 
culture” at all that shall build us our 
national taste in music. Perhaps it will be 
the plain people, in the outlying sections, 
who take the time to think about what they 
like, and who are eager for more. In any 
case, all our readers can have a share in 
this national music building—if only they 
will use their opportunity. 


A Great Opportunity 


Emma Abbott 


(Continued from Page 641) 


her art, of which one of the most inexcus- 
able was her introduction in the opera of 
“Faust” of the hymn, Nearer My God to 
Thee. It was in Italy, too; and, while the 
few Americans present may have approved, 
the Italians certainly did not. She was 
always trying to purify the stage and 
librettos. She had almost an overabun- 
dant force of character, and she had no 
reluctance in puffing herself, thus showing 


that she was a fine business woman. 

The opera loving public is definitely and 
decisively indebted to the energetic man- 
agement and ceaseless devotion to her art, 
through which Emma Abbott positively 
and permanently advanced opera in Amer- 
ica and, by her thrift and encouragement, 
made her name an inspiration of lasting 
benefit to the American stage. 
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omy of time and money. These studies 
range from the simplest exercises in the 
first books up to the finest educational 
works of Handel, Bach, Chopin, Liszt, 
Schumann, Moszkowski, Leschetizky and 
Rachmaninoff. 


It is not pretended that even so compre- 
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Teachers’ Round Table 
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of exercises and etudes. Such a course 
may lead to a wonderful facility, but never 
to a real technic. For technic is simply 
the ability to control your medium, to do 
with it what your mind dictates. Therefore, 
the best course would be to limit yourself 
to fifteen minutes, and make out a three- 
weeks’ technical routine; one week a few 
finger exercises, from Schmitt or Hanon, 
practiced first very slowly and then imme- 
diately very fast, in small groups of notes 
at first, then combined into larger 
groups; the next week a few scales or 
arpeggios, practiced the same way; and the 
third week intensive work at a Czerny 
Etude, from Czerny-Liebling Books II or 
i 

The rest of the time could be spent 
learning a new piece with some technical 
problem in it that you may want to work 


Memorybook of a Musical Pilgrim 
(Continued from Page 642) 


Thus on the way it was our pleasure to 
pass through Middletown, an old Connec- 
ticut city, dating from 1636, and the birth- 
place of Henry Clay Work (1832-1884), 
a popular war-song writer of his day; 
Frederic Grant Gleason (1848-1903), or- 
ganist and composer; and the renowned 
Reginald DeKoven (1859-1920), one of 


the nation’s outstanding composers of 
opera. 
Out of New England, Into 
New York 


EAVING historic Middletown, and 
continuing along the river to its out- 
flow, we arrived at the metropolis of 
America—New York. A city of many 
cities it is, for on “East Side, West Side, 
all around the town” (to quote from the 
popular old song, Sidewalks of New York, 
by the Irish-born Charles B. Lawlor), one 
wanders from village to village of different 
nationalities. And here, amid this sym- 
phony of color and character, are towers 
and spires that kiss the clouds. 


A World in Miniature 


N CONNECTION with its “bigness” in 

buildings, New York is an incomparable 
recreational and art center, with such a 
variety of notable and interesting places to 
be seen that one finds something to attract 
and entertain at every turn. Here is in- 
termingled history and romance; here 
“Liberty,” the stately statue overlooking 
the great harbor, holds high her torch in 
symbolic gesture of the radiating power of 
magnificent opera houses and theaters, con- 
servatories and universities, museums of art 
and natural history, libraries, churches— 
every form of art, science, literature, re- 
ligion and commerce, as represented in this 
“Empire City.” Certain of the outstand- 
ing musical influences, both sacred and 
secular, have embodiment in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Carnegie Hall, Town 
Hall, Mecca Temple, and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, one of the important cathedrals 
of America. 

Among the legion of native-born Goth- 
amites, whose achievements of artistry and 
rays of cultural enlightenment have been 
far-reaching, the composer, Edward Alex- 
ander MacDowell (1861-1908), has been 
accorded highest honors by both his distin- 
guished contemporaries and those who have 
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out. But be sure it is real music, such 
a Chopin prelude or etude, or a rapid me 
ment of a Beethoven or Mozart sonata, ; 
not tawdry, insignificant stuff. 

I am glad to hear that you plan if p 
sible to teach your children. Contrary 
the general notion, I feel that an inte 
gently musical parent is often the best } 
ginning teacher for a young child. If} 
desire suitable material I can heartily 1 
ommend: ‘Middle C and the Notes Abi 


and Below,” by Simons; ‘“Play-T; 
Book,” by Adair; “The Boys Open D 
to Music,” by Mathews. The first two 


for very young children, while the third 
more difficult. A splendid new work 
which I am very fond is’ Bernice Fro; 
“At the Piano,” for class or individual 
struction, based on folk tunes of me 
countries. 


followed. A master molder of music, 
it was who gave vivid form and color 
national harmony, instilling into it a ¢ 
‘cided American accent based on profou 
scholarship. 

An ardent lover of nature, MacDow 
longed for free communion with w 
field and stream; and in the heart of a h 
side forest near Peterborough, New Ham 
shire, was builded for the composer 
quaint log cabin—‘‘A house of drea 
a place destined later to become one | 
America’s treasured musical shrines. 

Before the days of MacDowell, anoth 
New York son had kindled the fires | 
national musical expression, when, as 
homesick wanderer, abroad, he wrote: 


’Mid pleasures and palaces, though — 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no oe 
like home! | 


This immortal song-poem, Home, Swe 
Home, which came from the pen of Jo 


Howard Payne (1791-1852) has foun 
echo in the heart of the world. z 
> 
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PIANO: 
A. D. 1620, from “New England tas 
Edward MacDowell (New Y 
Before a Shrine, Op. 415, No. 1* 
Reginald DeKoven (Connectict 
Secrets In The Attic, Op. 119, No. 4 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (New Hampshire 
March Religioso 
“Horatio W. Parker (Massachusetts 
America Grand Triwmphal March 
Walter Rolfe (Maine 
Hurrah For America, Piano 4 Hands 


George L. Spaulding (New Yo 
* Appearing in THE ETUDE, January 1932 is: 


VOICE: 
Coronation 
Oliver Holden (Massachus 
My Faith Looks Up To Thee 
Lowell Mason (Massachusetts 
Sweet Hour of Prayer 
W. B. Bradbury (Maine) 
Home Sweet Home 
Verses by John Howard Pay 


. (New Yorl 
America 
Verses by Rev. Samuel Francis Smi 
(Massachuset! 
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ills. 
Y. How do you play this trill passage 


mm Silvery Waves, by Wyman? 
2 ee 


Pe > ae es 


0. Is the top note supposed to be trilled 
i the fourth and fifth fingers, while at the 
ne time playing the melody notes with the 
jens? Flow can do this when my _ fifth 
ver is too short to trill successfully? There 
a similar passage in Listen to the Mocking 
‘il tny suggestions for playing this will 
greatly appreciated,—R.A.P. 
\. This trill is supposed to be played with 
fourth and fifth fingers; however, if your 
is so small that this fingering is too 
{ you can do it this way: As soon as 
strike the melody dotted quarter-notes 
i the thumb, they can be immediately re- 
sed, as the pedal will carry the tone over 
the fifth count. This will eliminate a 
tinued octave stretch while trilling. If, 
your question, you mean you cannot trill 
h the fourth and fifth fingers, the finger- 
-as here marked will be found easier. The 
Tin Listen to the Mocking Bird is played 
the same manner. 
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nine-eight, and so on? Between three-four, 
six-four, siv-eight, three-two, aside from the 
fact that the upper numeral shows how many 
beats there are to a measure and the lower 
what: kind of a note receives the beat? 

3.—Which of the three piano pedals is 
called the practice pedal?—aA, B. 

A. 1—A composition in C-sharp would 
sound the same on the piano if written D-flat. 
Bach’s ‘Prelude and Fugue’ in C-sharp 
major, in some editions is written in D-flat 
major, thus making it much easier to read. 
In reality, D-flat and C-sharp are not the 
same. If one half of an orchestra played in 
D-flat and at the same time the other half 
played in C-sharp, there would be a disso- 
nance. D-flat is a trifle higher than C-sharp, 
but on keyboard instruments, they are made 
to sound the same. 

2.—The various measure signs indicate the 
type of accentuation and the size of the beat 
note. The two fundamental kinds of meas- 
ures have always been duple and triple, and 
in the old notation triple measure was marked 
by a circle (the symbol of perfection) while 
duple measure was indicated by a_ broken- 
circle—from which our modern sign for quad- 
ruple measure (C). Three-eight, three-four 
and three-two are thus fundamentally the 
same~type of measure, namely, an accented 
beat followed by two unaccented ones; but 
the note standing for a beat is sometimes an 
eighth, sometimes a quarter, and sometimes 
a half. These simple measures (duple and 
triple) are often “compounded.” Thus two 
triple measures make a sextuple measure, and 
in listening to music it is often difficult to 
tell whether the notation is three-four or 
six-four. Another way of thinking of this is 
to see six-eight as a two-four measure com- 
posed of triplets. I realize that I have not 
answered all of your questions, but I hope 
that this will give you at least a hint con- 
cerning the matter. 
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blishing a Book. 


I hope that you will give me some ad- 
on a matter which is entirely foreign 
me. My husband and I have written an 
etta for children of the lower grades. We 
been urged by many to publish this 
retta, and have been variously advised as 
how to do this. Most of this advice comes 
people who cannot talk from experience, 
I feel that an expression from you would 
ry helpful.—Mrs. C. C. C. 

There are two ways of handling the 
Shing of such a work as yours The first 
arrange with some printer for an edi- 
f five hundred or a thousand copies, 
his price, and sell the copies your- 
The second is to submit the work to 
‘publisher after another until you find 
who will take it. In this case the pub- 
rf arranges all matters connected with 
@, advertising, and selling and pays 
royalty (usually about ten percent on 
copy sold). -I like the second way bet- 
1 of my books have been put out under 
an arrangement by some reputable con- 
Some folks do not like the idea of 
their wares and are not very good 
people; others enjoy the business 
of it, and you might make more money 
had it printed privately. This is hard 
t, however, and I really have no very 
advice to offer you. 


ordent in Bach. 


This measure is from Bach’s “Little 
e’ No. 1. I do not understand the 
nt and turn used in this manner.—R. B. 


3.—A practice pedal is a device that used 
to be built into pianos for softening the tone 
so as not to disturb other members of the 
family while practicing. It spoiled the tone, 
however, and I believe the device is no longer 
being included in modern pianos. 


Another Bach Mordent. 

Q. This mordent from Bach’s Invention 
No. 1 is written in some editions, as in Ha- 
ample A and in others as Baample B. Which 
is correct ?—M. B. 


A B 


—= 


——— 


A. Theoretically Example A is correct, 
but this mordent is actually played as in Hx- 
ample B. The reason for this is that the 
tempo is too fast to complete the mordent 
before the second sixteenth note in the bass 
is struck. If this Invention were marked 
Andante the mordent would be played as in 
Example A 


Bach Trills. . 

Will you kindly explain the playing of 
the enclosed Bach ornaments, from Minuet, 
No. 1, from “Fourth Suite’? Ea. 1a is from 
measure 1, Ex. 1b is from measure 4, while Ha- 
1c is from measure 15.—M. F. 


In the several editions of these “Little 
and Fugues’ with which I am 
only a mordent is used, and the 
sure is played as follows: 


A. Since this is such a simple little compo- 
sition it would seem more appropriate to use 
sixteenth notes instead of thirty-second notes 
for these ornaments. 


natures and Measure Signs. 


—Does it make any difference whether 
e is written in G-flat or F-sharp—D-flat 
rp? If not, why are we taught both? 
to me that the piece would sound 
whether written in D-flat or C-sharp, 
the difference? 
ardless of accented beats, what is 
prence between six-cight, three-cight, 
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Do you feel that if you were given the Opportunity you could 
accomplish more in Music—qualify for the bigger and better 
opportunities that are ready and waiting just as soon as you are 
qualified to grasp them? 


Your musical knowledge—your position and income today 
—are the result of the training you have given your natural 
ability. Additional training’will open up new fields, new oppor- 
ee greater income and higher standing in the musical 
world. 


You can get this invaluable training right in your own home, 
without any interference with your regular work, and at but a 
fraction of the cost in time and money otherwise necessary. The 
Extension Method of Musical Training developed and perfected 
by the University Extension Conservatory—whether for be- 
ginners or advanced musicians—is not an experiment, not a 
makeshift, but has stood the test of a quarter of a century’s 
unqualified success. 


Thousands of professional musicians, teachers and artists 
throughout the world owe their success wholly to the authori- 
tative methods and the painstaking guidance of the master 
teachers of the University Extension Conservatory, and gladly 
testify to that fact. 


Let This Great Conservatory Open the Way for You 


Whether you are a professional musician, a teacher, or just a beginner, this 
great Musical Organization will open the way to the sure attainment of your 
musical ambitions. You will find the small cost of our training to be in no 
sense an expense, but a real investment that will pay you big dividends in 
satisfaction, in culture, in standing and in real money. Your satisfaction is 


GUARANTEED. 
Judge for Yourself 


We want you to know how interesting, how valuable, the training of the 
University Extension Conservatory will be to you. We want you to be the 
judge—without any risk or obligation whatever on your part. 


Return the Coupon and we will send you a number of sample lessons in 
any one of the courses in which you are interested, for your examination— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


These Sample Assignments will prove to you why. University Extension 
Conservatory training in Music has gained and held such a high place in 
the Musical World, and has meant so much in recognition and real money 
to so many thousands of ambitious musicians. 

Just check the course in which you are most interested. Sample lessons 
will be sent to you, with full information of all our Courses and our re- 
markable and exclusive method of teaching. There will be no obligation 
whatever. - 


This Is YOUR Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. A-38, 1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 


a 
I 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-38 I 
1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. : 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding J 
course I have marked with an X below. ; 
(]jPiano, Normal (]Trumpet {|Guitar 4 
Course for { |Cornet [ JEar Training and 
Teachers [ ]Voice Sight Singing 
()Piano Course for { |JHistory of Music { JMandolin 
Students {|Choral Conducting [ |Saxophone ] 
(jPublic School Music [_]Clarinet [ ]JPiano Accordion : 
{JHarmony LJViolin [JAdv. Composition i 
J 
INameweecemiscncstye dmcls Seievineecns Heitee wie aicicts aa cele Semis A Cina iiss ate 
StrectNo. aenas os mas - SROEARS ODS Bate tiasisisiers ereveet sh aeversis « Siteeeaet sie a ; 
Dita gee eesti eases aig, ttedoe, sca syarsataswepeia lo mela! eal /ais Skate sets ots eae eae “ ' 
I 
How long have you taught Piano?...............++. How many pupils have ’ 
VOULUOW! aiassieese> 2A Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?.......... Have J} 
you studied Harmony?..............+. Would you like to earn a degree of 1 
I 
Bachelorsefy MuUsiGr es ecw. o(2 Ne wtee b damieaie : : 
Sen ee Geant ne sua Ss at su a et SRS Ys SO a SE ML SE O_O eS Ot SS ce SS Ge vos os SN a Od su 
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MUSIC “MASTERY , 
SERIES J 


TMEODORE PARSGER 
_ COMPANY 
Dmrmawasrmie 


FIRST GRADE STUDIES - L. A. Bugbee 
Grade 1 (Cat. No. 7718) Price, 60 cents 


THE PIANO BEGINNER - Louis G. Heinze 
Grade 1-2 (Cat. No. 9651) Price, 60 cents 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADE STUDY PIECES - 
Edmund Parlow 
Grade 1-2 (Cat. No. 


SHORT MELODY ETUDES - Mathilde Bilbro 
Grade 144-2 (Cat. No. 18799) Price, 60 cents 


9643) Price, 60 cents 


TOUCH AND TONE - Ave Corbett 
Grade 1-21 (Cat. No 18051) Price, 60 cents 


“AND MELODIOUS 
108 
Price, 60 cents 


TWENTY-FIVE SHORT 
STUDIES - Ludvig Schytte, Op. 
Grade 114%4-2% (Cat. No. 4348) 


SECOND GRADE BOOK OF MELODIC 
TUDIES - L. A. Bugbee 
Grade 2 (Cat. No. 13041) 


TWENTY PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN THE 
SECOND GRADE - M. Greenwald 
Grade 2 (Cat. No. 16920) Price, 


“GRADE STUDIES - 
901 
8647) 


Price, 60 cents 


60 cents 


MELODIOUS SECOND 
Arnoldo opr Op. 

Grade 2 (Cat. No. Price, 60 cents 

RECREATIVE ETU IDES - R. S. Morrison 

Grade 2 (Cat. No. 22674) Price, 60 cents 


MELODIOUS seas, ALBUM FOR YOUNG 
PLAYERS - Arnoldo Sartorio 
Grade 2 (Cat. No. 24067) 


Price, 60 cents 


TWENTY SHORT ‘EXERCISES - For the Equal 
Training of the Hands - Bernhard Wolff, Op. 191 
Grade 2 (Cat. No. 4243) Price, 60 cents 


FINGER FREEDOM STUDIES - Arnoldo Sar- 
torio, Op. 1060 
No. 13187) 


Grade 2 (Cat. 

SECOND GRADE STUDY - Ten Characteristic 
Studies - Rhythm and Expression - R. S. Mor- 
rison 

Grade 2 


Price, 60 cents 


(Cat. No. 13343) Price, 60 -cents 

TWELVE PIANO ETUDES - For Young Students 
- Mathilde Bilbro 

Grade 2 (Cat. No. 23468) 


THE PROGRESSING PIANO. PLAYER - Louis 


Price, 60 cents 


G. Heinze 
Grade 2-24% (Cat. No. 11248) Price, 60 cents 
ETUDES MIGNONNES - Paul Wachs 
Grade 2-2\% (Cat. N Price, 60 cents 


SHORT PIECES IN ALL KEYS - F. A. Williams 

Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 25235) Price, 60 cents 

EXTENSION STUDIES FOR SMALL HANDS - 
F. P. Atherton, Op. 166 


Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 7679) Price, 60 cents 
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SERIES 
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Popular|l 


SIX ey 


EACH VOLUME 


THE LARGE AND ECONOMICAL EDITIONS, WHICH THE 
DEMAND FOR THIS SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF MODERN 
PIANO STUDY MATERIALS ENABLES US TO. PRINT, 
PERMIT THE MAINTENANCE OF THIS UNIFORM AND EX- 
CEPTIONALLY REASONABLE PRICE ON THESE WORKS. 


SECOND YEAR STUDY BOOK - Arnoldo Sartorio 
Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 22924) Price, 60 cents 


ETUDES MELODIQUES - Geo. L. Spaulding 
Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 18244) Price, 60 cents 


STYLE AND TECHNIC - Gustay Lazarus, Op. 129 
Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 7973) Price, 60 ‘cents 
ETUDES FACILES - Albert Franz 

Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 17671) Price, 60 cents 


PIECES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TECH- 
NIC - For the Equal Training of the Fingers - 
N. Louise Wright 

Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 22570) 

MELODY PICTURES - For Study and Recrea- 
tion - Anton Schmoll 

Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 4301) 

ETUDES MINIATURES - S)Fxances Terry 

Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 18872) Prices 60 cents 

RHYTHM AND TECHNIC - M. Greenwald 

Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 13932) Price, 60 cents 


feel ed VELOCITY - Arnoldo Sartorio, 
(Cat. No. 8218) 


ALBUM OF SECOND AND THIRD GRADE 
STUDY PIECES - Geza Horyath, Op. 123 
Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 9417) Price, 60 cents 


MELODIOUS ELEMENTARY ETUDES - Franz 
Liftl, Op. 161 
Grade 2-3 (Cat. No. 18870) 


THROUGH THE MAJOR KEYS - Ellen Ransom 
Grade 2%-3 (Cat. No. 7976) Price, 60 cents 


FACILE FINGERS - Ten Short Melodious Studies 
- Cedric W. Lemont, Op. 60 
Grade 38 (Cat. No. 24891) 
TECHNIC AND TONALITY - Twelve Easy Study 
Pieces for the Pianoforte - N. Louise Wright 
Grade 3 (Cat. No. 247162) _ Price, 60 cents 
TWELVE MELODIOUS STU: STUDIES - Featuring 
Scale and Chord Formations - Carl Wilhelm 


Kern 
(Cat. No. 28282) Price, 60 cents 


Grade 3 

MELODIOUS STUDIES IN STYLE AND MECH- 
ANISM - P. A. Schnecker 

Grade 3 (Cat. No. 4055) 

MELODIC STUDIES FOR THE SPECIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE LEFT HAND - Arnoldo 
Sartorio, Op. 1092 

Grade 3 (Cat. No. 13492) 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


sige ese 


Grade 33. Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


TERE 
MUSIC MASTERY SERIES 


y Priced 


CENTS 


Excellent PIANO STUDY WORKS covering 


all grades, and supplying important contributions to the teaching materials used b) 


If 


many teachers, are found in this Series. 


to have at hand for permanent reference the ‘Descriptive Catalog of Music Master 


(This Catalog will be sent FREE on request.) TEACHERS AR 
GRANTED A DISCOUNT AND EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES ON THESE VOLUME}! 


Series Works.” 


EIGHT MELODIOUS AND CHARACTERISTIC 


OCTAVE STUDIES - Arnoldo Sartorio, Op. 911, 


Grade 3 (Cat... No. 8658) 


TIME STUDIES - Sidney Steinheimer 
Grade 3 (Cat. No. 18856) Price, 60 cents 


ETUDES FANTAISIES - Gustay Lazarus 
Grade 3 (Cat. No. 13436) Price, 60 cents 


‘ECLECTIC PIANO STUDIES - Louis G. Heinze 
Grade 38 (Cat. No. 24253) Price, 60 cents 


LEFT HAND FACILITY - M. Paloverde - 
Grade 3 (Cat. No.- 14658) Price, 60 cents 


DIFFICULT KEYS - 


Price, 60 cents 


MELODIES IN Mathilde 
Bilbro 
Grade 3° (Cat. No. 14026) Price, 60 cents 


TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES IN EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS - Arnoldo Sartorio, Op. 902 
Grade 3 (Cat. No. 8685) Price, 60 cents 


TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES FOR AC- 
QUIRING CERTAINTY - Arnoldo Sartorio, Op. 
1107 

Grade 8 (Cat. No. 16636) 

PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN OCTAVE PLAY- 
ING - Wilson G. Smith, Op. 81 

Grade 8-7 (Cat. No. 3150) 

STUDIES FOR THE EQUAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HANDS - Ernst Heuser 

Grade 8-4 (Cat. No. 7645) Price, 60 cents 


INTERPRETATION STUDIES - Franz C. Born- 


schein 
Grade 8-4 (Cat. No. 15246) 
TWELVE MELODIC OCTAVE STUDIES - Geza 
Horvath, Op. 43 (In Two Books) 
Grade 38-4 (Cat. No. 8628, Book 1) 
(Cat. No. 4021, Book 2) 
Price, 60 cents, Each 


FIRST STUDIES IN OCTAVE PLAYING - 
Theodore Presser 
Grade 8-4 (Cat. No. 14590) 


SPECIAL STUDIES IN STACCATO - Thirds, 
Sixths and Octaves - James H. Rogers 
Grade 3-4 (Cat. No. 2289) Price, 60 cents 


ETUDES DE STYLE - E, Nollet, Op. 25 
Grade 4-5 (Cat. No. 18844) Price, 60 cents 


SIX STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS - Carl Moter 
Grade 3-4 (Cat. No. 19905) Price, 60 cents 


MINIATURES - James H. Rogers 
Grade 3-4 (Cat. No. 3919) Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


Price, 60 cents 


THERE ARE ONLY THREE EXCEPTIONS IN THIS ENTIRE 
SERIES TO THIS NEW UNIFORM PRICE OF 60 CENTS EACH. 


These Exceptions are: —SCALES AND CADENCES - By Theodore Presser - Pr., 50c; 
CHORDS AND ARPEGGIOS - By Preston Ware Orem - Pr., 50c and SCALES 
IN DOUBLE NOTES - By Preston Ware Orem - Pr., 50c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS & IMPORTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANN 


SHORT PIECES 
IN ALL KEYS 


many phases of pianistic development i 


you are a teacher you will find it helpf 


STUDIES FOR THE eye HAND ALO? 
Arnoldo Sartorio, Op. 11 
Grade 3-4 (Cat. No. 18879) Price, 60 ; 
TEN MELODIOUS STUDIES FOR ADVANC 
PLAYERS - Arnoldo Sartorio, Op. 876 — 
(Cat. No. 8633) Price, 60 st 
SIXTREN RECITAL ETUDES - Ludvig Sch | 
Grade 4 (Cat. No. 18635)°- - Price,’ ooh 


WRIST STUDIES - Edward Baxter Perry 
Grade 4 (Cat. No. 14812) Price, 60 « 


STUDIES IN SYNCOPATION - Arnoldo Sart 
D. : 
Grade 3-4 (Cat. No. 18088) Price, 60 ¢ 
EIGHT MELODIOUS STUDIES IN MODI/ 
TECHNIC - Geza Horyath, Op. 87 
Grade 4-5 (Cat. No. 6798) Price, coe | 
TEN PICTURESQUE STUDIES - F. Saba 


Op. 
(Cat. No. 9028) Price, soe 


Grade 4 


Grade 4-5 


OCTAVE VELOCITY - James H. Rogers 
Grade 4-6 (Cat. No. 8561) Price, 60 ¢ 


EXERCISES IN EXTENSION FOR 
FINGERS - Introduction to ‘“Finger- 
nasties” - Isidor Philipp 

Grade 5 (Cat. No. 5649) Price, 60 


debra ETUDES MELODIQUES - E. 1 
p. 
Grade 5 (Cat. No. 11129) Price, 60 


FIVE LYRIC STUDIES - Edward Baxter P 
Grade 5 (Cat. No. 14809) Price, 60 ¢ 


ETUDES ELEGANTES - Theodore Lack, Op. 
Grade 5 (Cat. No. 12128) Price, 60 ce 


FIFTEEN ETUDES FOR THE CULTIV. 
OF THE LEFT HAND - E. R. Kroeger, 
(In Two Books) 

Grade 5-6 (Cat. No. 4101, Book 1) 

(Cat. No. 4102, Book 2) 
Price, 60 cents, B 


HAND CULTURE - A System of Double 
Finger Training - Anna Busch Flint 

Grade 6 (Cat. No. 7906) Price, 60 ce 

TEN BRILLIANT gee STUDIES - 
Sartorio, Op. 1044 

Grade 6 (Cat. No. 11480) - Price, 60 

INTERPRETATION AND MECHANISM - ( 
Eggeling, Op. 175 

Grade 6 (Cat. No. 8848) Price, 60 ¢ 

ETUDES ARABESQUES - Wilson G. Smith, 


Grade 8 (Cat. No. 2868) Price, 60. 


| 


and address of the inquirer. 


e Study. 

. JI have a daughter, aged sixteen, who 

@ pleasing voice. She sings in the Glee 
at school, and is a member of the girls’ 

elte which sings a cappella. My daughter 
very anwvious to have vocal lessons, but it 
Sipossible as we live in @ small town. 
fast you recommend any course of study 
hut she could use at home by herself?—Mrs. 
mew. KR. 
A. The fact that your daughter has been 
josen for a small group of a@ cappella singers 
Ould indicate the possession of a compara- 
Wely musical voice. Let her beware of over- 
ming. Her voice is too young to stand 
wd work. Glee Club rehearsals are apt to 
feo long and arduous, unless the leader is 
illed vocalist and very careful with the 
res. She should have a good vocal teacher 
> soon as possible. Meantime let her read 
wefuliy the little book “Plain Words on 
inging,”” by Wm. Shakespeare. Possibly she 
ight try some of the elementary work given 
serein But it will be absolutely necessary 


jat she exercise great care always to keep 
ey tones sweet, clear and. steady, and that 
fe avoids singing too high, too low, too 


mdly or too long. Let power of voice wait 


pon good quality. 


he Elongated Uvula. 

Q@. I have been a subscriber to Tor Erupn 
w over twenty-three years, and have enjoyed 
pery much, I have a difficulty when sing- 
Ww. I keep wanting to swallow and clearing 
y throat. In Tun Wrupw for October, 1914, 
Jind an article by Edwérd B. Warman that 
vms to describe my condition exactly. The 
ticle said the elongated uvula could be 
loricned by proper exercise, but I do not 
now what the proper exercise is, so I hope 
me will tell me. and how to use it.—Mrs, 


D. 
A. We do not know Mr Warman’'s exercise 
w the uvula; but here is one: With a little 
md mirror throw a beam of light into the 
wk mouth. Yawn moderately, so that the 
vula at the end of the soft palate is taken 
and the back of the tongue taken down ; 
the parts momentarily in this position, 
aling silently through the mouth. Wxhale 
lently through the nostrils. Repeat several 
es, but beware of overtiring the muscles. 
this exercise daily. Le sure that the 
ue-tip remains against the lower front 
throughout. If the uvula is overlong, 
ee doctor can tell about this, it may 
clipped. This will cause practically no 
horrhage and little discomfort, and _ it 
result in the uvula withdrawing itself 
higher out of the way than has been your 
mal position for it. Ask your doctor also 
it a possible excess in the secretion of 
iva; or concerning catarrhal dropping from 
“nasal passages. Do everything possible 
secure a non-nervous, poised condition 
en you sing. Also avoid “pushing’’ up 
breath; make the tone sound to the 
possible breath pressure, and keep all 
ness out of the tongue and jaw. 


» Throat Wash. 
) Can yeu recommend a throat-clearing 
Le ag is efficacious without being 
_ Our friend, Dr. G. P. Coopernail, does 
E seem to think well of draughts for throat- 
ring purposes. With some persons, letting 
} juice of an orange disappear slowly down 
' throat has a good effect. With others 
ruit juice, minus sugar, helps. The 
ah that oné may take two teaspoonfuls 
’ “pera product called Sodium Per- 
ate, boil it fifteen minutes in a pint. of 
ter, and use it as a gargle, with satisfac- 
y results. 


e Falsetto Problem. 

. Jam a baritone (rather light) twenty- 
* years old. I also can sing in a soprano 
etto. When singing so I do it with such 
and so naturally that I cannot follow 
chanical change. Please tell me what 
s to produce this voice, and if it can 
y way be harmful to my ‘natural’ voice? 


—J. 


The man’s “falsetto” voice is and has 
discussion among 
In “Vocal 


n authorities on the topic of the “falsetto.” 
Speech and Voice,” by G. Oscar Russell, 
t work, recording new experiments 
ie eae voices, such as those of 
( i, Johnson, Melius, and others, we 
“The palatine arches consist of a pair 
miscles on either side of the throat, be- 
en which lie the tonsils. They are also 
@d the pillars of the fauces. It is inter- 
to observe their play of tenseness and 
fion in certain trained singers, while 
oks into their throats as they sing Ah 
h a way as to shade into different tonal 
This fact has long been observed, 
iso the raising of the uvula on high 
—especially in the falsetto.” But just 
a foot-note, the writer of this fascinat- 
yk says: “Recent X-Ray photographs 
author has made of world-famous 
Ts ow doubt upon the validity of this 
itch palate and uvula raising.” Our 
ondent will find much to interest him 
book by a prominent choir-trainer, 
G. E. Stubbs, “The Adult Male Alto, or 
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VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Frederick W. Wodell 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Counter-tenor Voice.” 
produced Voice,’ another small volume, by 
1. Davidson Palmer. If we had a baritone 
pupil with a promising voice, we would sug- 
gest that he devote his attention to learning 
how to use his ‘natural’ voice with skill. We 
make a distinction between what is called in 
the man the ‘“Falsetto,” and the “Head” 
voice, 


Also in “The Rightly 


The Forcing Habit. 

Q. I especially enjoy the “Singer's Btude,” 
and “Voice Questions Answered.” I am am- 
bitious to be a yood singer. I have been study- 
ing singing with one of the best teachers in 
town for about three years. Should I not 
now be able to sing without tightening and 
breaking on BE and F'? Can you tell me any- 
thing to do to make my voice even, and with- 
out tension on up into the high tones? Nvery 
teacher who directs our choir says that we all 
sing too harsh and loud. I know that is my 
worst trouble—trying to sing too lowd—but 
it seems that I can’t be heard if I don’t sing 
loud. If you can tell me of some book that 
will help me, or give me some good advice I 
will greatly appreciate it.—R. M. 


A. If you have understood and 
exactly your teacher’s instructions, and the 
“method, as it is called, is correct, after 
three years you should be able to sing your 
upper E and F without “breaking.” Do not 
be too ready to blame the ‘‘Method.”’ Perhaps 
the pupil has not done his part. Your re- 
mark that you know that trying to sing ‘too 
loud” is your ‘worst trouble,’’ “but it seems 
that I can't be heard if I don’t sing loud,” is 
a most suggestive one. You ask for advice: 
we earnestly urge you to stop singing louder 
than from P. to MI’. for a considerable period. 
“What is worse than a flute solo?’ was asked. 
“Two flute solos,” was the answer. ‘What is 


obeyed 


worse than a vocal tone of bad quality?” 
“Twice as much of it,’ is the answer. No 


doubt you see the point. Reading books about 
voice might also be done away with for 
say six months. You have proven that you 
are not ready to benefit by the perusal of 
books on voice production. We may perhaps 
make one exception in this wise: Get “Plain 
words on Singing.” by Wm. Shakespeare, a 
little book, packed with vocal wisdom. Do 
not read it—study it, line by line. Think 
hard as you read. Ask yourself, after each 
paragraph, “Just exactly what does the author 
mean ?”’ Then, very slowly, and carefuily, 
try some of the elementary exercises given, 
striving to follow the main ideas set forth, 
which are that the voice must sound to the 
least possible breath pressure, at all pitches, 
and with at the same time a tongue and jaw 
which are in a state of tonicity—responsive- 
ness, yet without the slightest stiffness. It 
ought to take you six months of thoughtful, 
daily practice for half an hour, to cover a 
few exercises. Could you do that sort of care- 


ful, intensive work? Cease discussing your 
voice and singing with other singers. Get 


down to quiet, persistent work. Do not miss 
a day, thinking to make up your practicing 
on the next day. You cannot do it. It is the 
everyday, thoughtful work that forms the 
good habit. Leave songs and choral singing 
alone for a while. You will not get over 
your “break’’ otherwise. Your teacher may 
be a very good one, for aught we_know. Be 
sure you are doing him justice. You cannot 
really teach yourself altogether. You need 
expert comment on your work, and good ad- 
vice. 3ut a careful use of Mr. Shakespeare’s 
little book will be advantageous no matter 
with what teacher you may be studying. 


Selecting a Teacher. 

Q.—I am twenty-jour years of age. Friends 

tell me I have a good baritone voice. I have 
had two years of piano lessons. Would you 
advise me to go to a well-known voice 
teacher ?—W. 8. K. 
' A.—Go to the very best instructor you can 
afford to employ. Let it be one who has 
shown by the singing of a number of pupils 
taught from the beginning that this teacher 
knows how to teach and get good results. 
You live in a large and musical city and will 
find no trouble in securing a good teacher, 
if you will exercise common sense by choosing 
one because of his or her pupils’ success as 
singers before the critical public. Remember 
that, as one swallow does not make a summer, 
so one good pupil does not assure the ability 
of a teacher. Occasionally one highly gifted 
singer (by nature) has done more to make 
a teacher's reputation than the work of the 
teacher with other singers has justified. You 
will find in Tue Hrupew the cards of teachers 
of singing. 


Unusual Pronunciations. 

Q—A few.years since I bought a copy of 
“Choir and Chorus Conducting,” which has 
been a great help to me. I have resumed 
class teaching, and wish to ask a question 
or two: Is it proper now to sing “wind” with 
the long sound of the vowel in all songs? 
In this part of the country “either” is sung 
as “eether,’ ordinarily. What is your sug- 
gestion?—Mrs. O. 8. 

A.—In “wind” use the long sound of the 
vowel, except where the exigencies of rhyme 
require the “short” i. The dictionary gives 
“ather” and “ither,” for the word you men- 
tion. Make your own choice. The second 
pronunciation has the broader vowel for sing- 
ing, but to some would sound “affected.” 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean OSCAR WAGNER, Asst. Dean | 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and many others. 

Public School Music course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science with 
Major in Music. 


Catalog on request. 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All rates for tuition and board 
greatly reduced. 
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“Good To inspire to greater effort in artistic TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
ie Piers pope vemene ee ie stimulus of PEDAGOGY 
‘ ompetition, and to offer to parents joni Ma 
Develops teachers, students a means of judging Akeonly Spice hie RECAsgey Veace 
Culture” the progress and ability of each con- copledia Musee ; 


testant, the School of Music offers a 


PIANO CONTEST 


Eligibilicy: Any student regularly enrolled in 
a Music School or with a private teacher. 
Classification: Class A—advanced Grade; 
Class B—intermediate Grade; Class C— 
elementary Grade, 
Prizes: Certificates of award for each Clas- 
sification, and a joint Recital of all success- 
ful contestants in Carnell Auditorium, 
Temple University, Broad & Montgomery, 
Judging: There will be a judge of outstanding reputation, 
not connected with the Faculty of the School of Music. 
Entrance Fee: Each Contestant must pay an entrance 
fee of $1.50 to cover expenses. 


For particulars write or phone POPlar 0640 


CHOOL of MUSIC 


of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1812 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


THADDEUS RICH E, F. ULRICH, B. M. 
Mus. Doc., Dean Associate Dean 


(llviene 2% Theatre 


40th Year) Graduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Una Merkle. Fred 
Astaire, Zita Johann, Mary Pickford, Alice Joyce, etc. Drama, Dance, 
Musical Comedy, Opera, Voeal, and Music for Stage, Talking Pictures, 
Broadcasting, Teaching, Platform Art, and Personal Development— 
Culture. Alyiene Art Theatre appearances while learnin, 


For Catalog 3 write Sec. Ely, 66 Went 86th St, N. ¥. 


Send for P M B circular. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 


in every town to 
Train Children’s Voices 


High grade work with excellent remuneration 
LouIsE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 
160 West 73rd St. New York 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor toMrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church Concert and Schoo! Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


COMBS COLLEGE OF MUSIC , 2). 


Alberto Jonas, Director, Piano Department 
All branches of music. Public School, Teachers’ Training 
Course. Dormitories for Women and office, 1331 8, Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Gilbert Raynolds Combs, 


Founder 


Ki? 
si” ENGRAVERS 


AND 


® LirHoGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


Bach and Handel Compared 
(Continued from Page 640) 


Naturally the young people of our day wish to study the works of modern 
composers; and, if we persuade them that they can better do so by pre- 
paring the way by the study of the classics, they will take up the study of 
Bach and Beethoven with better. grace. 

No doubt many teachers are celebrating the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Bach’s birth, this year, by giving programs devoted en- 
tirely to his works. The contributions my students offered are: Four 
Preludes and Fugues from the “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” Book I, 
Nos. 5, 17, 21; Book II, No. 22; Introduction and Allegro from the Toc- 
cata in D major; Prelude, Allemande and Minuet from the “Partita in 
B-flat”; Chorale: Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Harold Bauer); Gavotte 
in B (Saint-Saéns) ; Allegro from the “Italian Concerto”; Transcription: 
Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Tausig). 
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FILLING THE “DURING-SCHOOL- TIME” 
| TEACHING Periops YOU HAVE OPEN 
is POSSIBLE WITH 


MUSIC PLAY 
FOR EVERY DAY 


A very first piano instructor that opens the way 
for piano. teachers to become successful in the 
teaching of pre-school, kindergarten, and primary 


age beginners. 


Youngsters are delighted by this book 
which makes fascinating “play-time” of 
learning to render music on the piano. 
From the very first page, with its cap- 


IDEAL FOR INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION 


Music Ptay 
For Every Day 
Complete, Price, $1.25 


| 
| 
tivating, full color, 


| wins juvenile interest. 
| procedures, many illus- 
trations, cut-out pic- 
tures, and pleasing 
tunes make a new, prof- 
itable and happy exper- 
ience for teachers using 
it to win and hold piano 
beginners from 5 to 8 
years of age. 

| Examination privileges cheer- 
fully granted to any piano 


fanciful musical 
| picture, through to the last pages, it 
Its game-like 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. 
Everything in 


In Four Books, for 
Convenience in 
Class Teaching. 
Price, 40c Each Book 


Teachers allowed a dis- 
count on above prices. 


HEODORE 


PresserCo. 


Eee 


teacher. MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
ra) G 
Each month we propose in the Publisher’s Monthly Letter to 
A FAVORITE give mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked 
COMPOSER favor in which music buyers of today hold his compositions, 
is entitled to designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 
{e) ig) 
WILLIAM BERWALD 
Dr. William Berwald is one of the Philharmonic Society in Libau, Rus- 
notable among living composers and sia. In he joined the faculty 
in the use of his gifts and developed of Syracuse University and since 1910 
art as a composer he has shown great has been head of the department of 
ve ility. His compositions include theory and composition there. His wife 
orchestra numbers, chamber music, was a gifted soprano, Anna Eugenia 
cantatas, hundreds of anthems, songs Baker of Auburn, New York, and this 
and piano pieces, His birthplace was marriage was blessed with seven chil- 
Schwerin, Mecklenburg, and the date dren. 
December 26, 1864. In the course of Dr. Berwald has had many pupils 
his music education he studied at the who have gained prominence, among 
Munich Conservatory where his teach- whom might be mentioned the well- 
ers included Rheinberger for counter- known American composers, Charles 
point and composition, and Bussmeyer for piano. Huerter and John Barnes Wells. 


He also studied composition with Faisst in Stutt- 


The list of compositions by William Berwald 


gart. From 1889 to 1891 he conducted the given herewith is but a selected one. 
Compositions of William Berwald 

PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
23119 Alpine Waltz’ <..\c 2. ssswslentaes 214 0325) S23029eMaytine! aoe tas seienaee 2 $0.35 
15020 At the Candy Counter ........ 2 -85 23485 Minuet Antique .............. 3 +25 
23244 At the Skating Rink ......... 2% -85 19924 Morning Glories .........0.... 2Y +35 
15308 Dance of the Dwarfs ........ 2 <20) «22014 “A Pirate's) Dale: (ties ecnee ees 2% 235 
23434 Dance of the Medicine Man.... 3 A0, 28246 Rustic) Dance .,..c.\nsequeniacee 2% 25 
19988 Flower, Waltz. 0. s.escscwcs oenns 2% 300.) L9O87 The: (Sailor Boys a ynaaneneene see 25 
18786 Ay Ghost! Story.-: io... nese 20 . 28118 Shadow Dance: .) 028.0 oncuncss 2% 35 
LIGA Ene ONG anit n tonics oaae minus 2% 40) -e23245 Snow Bairies® ..snceene sea 2% 25 
14982 Juvenile Birthday Party ..... 25 15307 Venetian Boat Song ......-.... 2% 25 

PIANO DUETS 
22811 Country Dance ..2: 6.0 .smses 3 $0.50 19902 Danse Grotesque ............ 31% $0.60 
16260 Danse Caracteristique ........ 4 +50 17684 From the South. Danza...... Ae -60 

VOCAL SOLOS 
22860 Dear Lord and Master Mine. High..$0.35 22861 Dear Lord and Master Mine. Low...$0.35 

ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES 
15596 Brightly Gleams Our Banner. Unison.$0.05 20302 Rejoice and Be Glad. Easter........ $0.12 
ROOLT =Mewter Day 5 23 eiriclcssisysebe eta vls wines 12 6289 Rejoice, the Lord Is King............ 1 
15510 Father, Hear the Prayer We Offer... .10 15625 There Is No Sorrow, Lord, Too Light .10 
20124 I Lay My Sins on Jesus.............. -10 10179 Thy Life Was Giv’n for Me...,...... 10 
20382 Mortals, Awake. Christmas.......... -15 10001 To Thee, O Dear, Dear Saviour...... 10 
10436 My God, and Is Thy Table Spread.... .06 15579 The Victory of Faith................ 15 
PART SONGS FOR TREBLE VOICES 
Parts 

20714 A Fairy Barcarolle............ 2 i 15602 A Gentian ........ 
L5607 Bammer Tdyl CV iol) Oba.) yas ee eich deo eetec sane cdveswane 


CHOIR COLLECTION 
Berwald’s Men’s Choir. Sacred and Secular Part Songs........0..c.ceccccecceccucceceucences $0.60 
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The Most Amazing Romance in 


Musical 


(Continued from Page 646) 


mercy to the derision and contempt of 
everyone, and now you want me to sue you 
on false grounds? 

“Where is that man whom I regarded 
as a demigod, who was free of all human 
failings? If you only knew how bitter my 
disappointment is! You are offering me a 


sum of ten thousand rubles after the 
divorce. I consider it within my right to 
claim this money. Where shall I go, 


broken not only physically, but also moral- 
ly? A physical ailment can be cured, but 
no one can cure a broken heart. 

“But what security will this money offer 
me when I have a debt of twenty-five hun- 
dred rubles, which I must pay, or else my 
and my sister's last property will be taken 
away? I address you as a man in whom 
the last good instincts have not yet perished, 
or so I hope. Pay this debt first, instead 
of paying the lawyers, and send me the 
ten thousand rubles. 

“T appeal to your conscience; believe me, 
I am not guided by greed; you yourself will 
feel happier in the knowledge that I am 
saved from misery and privation. You have 
your genius which gives you material se- 
curity, but nature has not endowed me with’ 
anything out of the ordinary. ... Pangs of 
conscience will be your greatest punish- 
ment. Let God be our Judge. I shall ex- 
pect your imstructions to settle this affair 
quietly, without scandal.” 


Tchaikovsky’s impression of this letter 
we find in his correspondence with Madame 
von Meck: 

“T received a letter from a certain person. 
Among phenomenally stupid and idiotic 
speculations, there is however a formal con- 
sent to a divorce. Having read that, I felt 
mad with happiness and ran around the 
garden for an hour and a half until I felt 
physically exhausted.” 


The tragedy and comedy of divorce con- 
tinued. Madame Tchaikovsky refused to 
understand the legal aspect of the situation. 
Jurgenson, the well known publisher, 


Ethelbert Nevin 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


Ethelbert Nevin’s extraordinary melodic 
gifts have made him one of the most unusual 
characters in music history since Franz Schu- 
bert, in that few composers of fine musical 
training and taste have produced so many 
songs and piano pieces that have had such 
a far-reaching and enduring appeal. It is 
fortunate that the author has been able to 
secure directly through Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, 
and through her carefully preserved letters 
and diaries of the composer, enough material 
to bring together this large and finely illus- 
trated volume dealing with the life of the 
composer of Narcissus, Mighty Lak’ a Rose, 
Day in Venice, The Rosary and many other 
notable works. The new volume is unusually 
readable and “human,” entirely apart from 
its musical value. It is far more compre- 
hensive than the excellent earlier work of 
Vance Thompson. It is very fortunate that 
this Nevin data has been preserved during 
the lifetime of the composer’s very.able and 
gracious widow, who has devoted her life to 
his memory. 


Pages: 423. ' 
Price: $3.50. ; 
Publishers: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


New Values in Music Education 
By LAvurENCr ADLER 


In this book, to quote from the Foreword 
by Howard Hanson, ‘Mr. Adler has com- 
pressed into a short space a wealth of valu- 
able suggestions. Starting with a conception 
of his subject which is at once more serious 
and more intelligent than is always the case 
in a discussion of this much-abused subject, 
he offers an approach that is both provoca- 
tive and stimulating.” 

There are but seven chapters in the book 
but a perusal of the headings gives one an 
indication of the thoroughness with which 
the author has covered his subject : Aesthetic 
Theory and the Appreciation of Music; 
Methods of Evaluation and the Tests of 
Themes and Melodies; The Middle Road in 
Harmonic Possibilities; The Intrinsic Mean- 
ing of Style; The Larger Meaning of Period 
Importance; Present Possibilities of the 


Musical Books Reviewed 


+ ig 


History 


sought to see her in Tchaikovsky’s bali 
He wrote Tchaikovsky about his visit 


“We talked at great length, and Ant, 
Ivanovna occasionally showed signs 0 
citement and indignation. At first she 
me for a representative of a divorce a 
and declared that she would not speé 
anyone except her husband, expressec 
disapproval of yourself, attacked Ai 
and so on. The conversation revolu 
a vicious circle, and we kept revertir 
the point of departure. 


“I became convinced that it is impo: 
to deal with her. She would tolerat 
‘lies, not for the whole world. I tri 
explain that there would not be any |p: 
since your unfaithfulness would be le 
proved, but she replied imperturb 
‘And I will prove the contrary’ ( 
1878). 


The proceedings came to an imp 
‘Tchaikovsky wrote Madame yon Meck 
he would not need the ten thousand n 
and asked her to let him have three or 
thousand to pay his wife’s pension se1 
years in advance, also to help her liqu) 
her debts. 


He added: 


“Thus, my dreams to lift the heavy el 
of my burden, are shattered by incom 
able stupidity of a certain person. The 
only one thing left—to protect myselj 
far as possible, from all encounters | 
her, from all memories of her. Let us \ 
that some day she will understand tha 
needs a divorce just as much as I do. 
then she will not get any payment for 
(June 28, 1878). 


There was no divorce. Antonina 
ovna remained Tchaikovsky’s wife un 
death. Between 1880 and 1890 she 
man to whom she subsequently bore 
children. She once wrote Tchaikoy 
asking him to adopt her son. Her sa 
suffered in 1896, and she was committe 
a sanitarium where she died in 1917. 


ee 


American Composer; Edueation and Co: 
tive and Comparative Values in the Arts. 
This book is valuable to the teacher 
student. 5 

Pages: 80. 
Price :) $1.25. 
Publishers: Roerich Museum Press. 


The Organ and Its Music — 


By A. C. Detacour pp Brisay | 


Here we have one of those rare 
which give a deal of information in a 
teresting presentation which deals in d 
without becoming encyclopedic. Beg 
with “A Historical Survey of the Instrum 
Development,’ there are chapters on 
Growth of Organ Music” from the ea 
time; “The Romantie Revival’; “Evol 
of Key Action”; “The Organ Pipes”; 
Organ Case’; and so on to “The Ae 
of the Organ.” . 
Many interesting illustrations of histo 
instruments and of mechanical developm 


Price: $2.50, ; 
Publishers: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
re 


Anecdotal History of the — 
Science of Sound . 


By DAYTON CLARENCE MILLER 
Here is a book that we can strongly 
mend to teachers, music lovers and 
students. It presents in language as 
as possible, in dealing with a teehnica 
ject, the history of the 
acoustics. Since music 


oras. | 
B. C.) down to the twentieth century lal 
of Foley, Watson, Miller, the Sabines 
ster and Stewart, is phere fs forth in> 
kK. 7e 
Pages: 5 
Price: $2.50 


very useful and practical 
2.5 K 
Publisher: The MacMillan Comp 


MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


vance of Publication 
Offers—November 1935 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 


4OUND THE May PoLte—DANCE TUNES FOR 


BISON yee ATIN ES cfc oc ekucecs sate tacnet coon cto sis cannes $0.30 
kos OF ALL FEATHERS—MusICAL SKETCH— 
MMII erie t Fie, tees tater kee ccckaxdccassevendsverssccess we. 


DUCATIONAL VOCAL TECHNIQUE IN SONG 
AND SpEECH—Two VOLUMES—SHAW AND 
Linpsay—EAcH 


VENING Moops—ALBUM OF PIANO SOLOs.... .30 
"TLE CLAssicS—ORCHESTRA FOLIo— 


PARTS—EACH 15 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT .... a5) 
IANO STUDIES FOR THE GROWN-UP BEGINNER  .40 
RESSER’S MANUSCRIPT VOLUME .....:0:c-ce0ece-es -60 
0B Roy Prrry’s THIRD POosITION VIOLIN 
BookK—CLass OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION...... -30 
BBATH Day SOLOS—HIGH VOICE ........s000 30 
BATH Day SOLOs—LOW VOICE ©... 30 
CRED CHORUSES FOR MEN'S VOICES ‘coe UeeLS 
GING MELoOpIES—PIANO ALBUM pe 8) 

OcTAvVE AND CHORD JOURNEYS—PiANO— 

Re Ce a vecca hc <cacnuuapinccnccccnssirercvscenee 25 
EN TONAL TALES—PIANO—LOCKE ...........0000+: .25 
HEN Voices ARE CHANGING—CHORUS 


RPMS SOV Sela so nases ss sesscccethsctsscissonesssenscacvers 25 


Christmas Music 


om in this world to the strains of the 
anthem “Glory to God in the Highest,” 
most befitting that the celebration of the 
iversary of the birth of Jesus should be 
erved with joyful worship and music. 
dirs everywhere, yes, and the singers in the 
iday schools, too, are now preparing their 
sical programs for the Christmas service. 
ff you, Mr., Mrs. or Miss Musical 
rector, have not selected the material for 
Christmas program, the liberal examina- 
i privileges of the THeopore Presser Co. 
id be of much assistance. It is not essen- 
aat you know the titles of the music you 
to examine. An experienced corps of 
clerks, most of them holding positions 
ocal churches, either as organist or soloist, 
adly make a selection for you. Just 
e the type of cantata or anthem you 
and give some idea as to the capabilities 
your choir—soloists available, etc. Any, 
ill, of the music may be returned if not 
nd suitable. 

Turopore Presser Co. catalog con- 
‘many highly favored Christmas num- 
antatas, anthems, solos, duets, organ 
and collections of carols and Sunday 
services. Their stock also contains 
mas music from the catalogs of all pub- 
s, thus assuring prompt service on all 
s received. 

eantata for mixed voices, published late 
season, will be featured on many Christ- 
programs this year. Hosanna in the 
by Alfred Wooler (60c) is the title of 
40 minute cantata which includes, in 
to opportunities for each soloist, trios 
fomen’s voices and for alto, tenor and 
ss. Other cantatas frequently called for 


Choirs of Limited Experience 
Light of the World, by Mrs. R. R. Forman, 
I 


Herald Angels, by R. M. Stults, 60¢ 
Birthday of the King, by Norwood Dale, 60c 
perienced Choirs 

Christ Child, by C. B. Hawley, T5c 
Christmas Dawn, by Chas. G. Spross, T5e 
ew-Born King, by Benjamin Loveland, 75¢ 
oirs of Treble Voices 

Festival of the Nativity, by Wm. Baines, 60c 
King Cometh, by R. M. Stults, 60c 
Awakening, by Wm. Baines, 60c 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers —“ 


A Plan That Worked 


@ The Etude Music Study Expansion League created and distrib- 
uted, without cost to teachers, Practice Pledges that have been so 
successful in promoting practice that many thousands of these 
pledges have been requested by teachers for free distribution to their 


pupils. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New anthems this year that may be had 
for examination: 


FOR MIXED VOICES 


Cat. No. Price 
21229 A King Was Born (Sop. Solo), H. A. 
LGR GN SON Cnn. Boe OORT $0.12 
21230 Tidings of Great Joy, Mrs. R. R. For- 
CO MPRA AEST LOPS CEO. CI ELLIE pat Lot 12 
21226 The Christmas Bells...... Wm. Baines .10 
21208 Glory to That New-Born King (Spir- 
BUUGL): «stencil eeeeteicarie = J. W. Work .12 


FOR TREBLE VOICES 


21224 Brightest and Best (S.A.), Allene K. 
Bic Biic cre nietels aatltarie Rieter een etrei teres 


Recently published editions of Christmas 


carols: 
MIXED VOICES 
Cat. No. Price 


21227 Three Polish Christmas Carols, H. P. 
DERG by 1 cies k OO IY 6 SEER SDE Ok 15 

21205 Ye Shepherds, Rise! Old French Carol 

WeeSeaNiaotes aetreriesiaee ai serincinre 

TREBLE VOICES 

21225 Christmas Carols for Treble Voices 

CLONE WOePantos -c <cleteiielstetelelsrsie's eis 
There is a charming little song of the Infant 
Jesus that may be sung to children of the 
Sunday school, or by a talented member of 
their group. It is entitled Noel, Noel and 
the text and music are by the inspired Amer- 


GEN. PERSHING 


“They work!” exclaim the teachers in delight. 

The pupils who sign these pledges feel a responsibility. 
have made a contract with themselves to do a specific amount of 
practice a day and they feel obligated to live up to this contract. 
“T never saw anything like them,’ 
helped improve the results of my teaching a hundredfold.” 

Any teacher may secure these pledge cards, illustrated with por- 
traits of Beethoven, Bach, Chopin and Mendelssohn, entirely with- 
out cost. Write, stating the number of students in your class, to 
The Etude Music Study Expansion League, 1712 Chestnut Street, 


> wrote one teacher. 


They 


“They have 


ican composer, Evangeline Lehman (50c). 

A new organ solo this year that will add 
an appropriate instrumental note to the church 
Christmas program is 


26320 A Christmas Pastoral, by H. Alexander 
Matthews 


This year’s Christmas solo is a composition 
of the celebrated accompanist of noted singers, 
and radio and concert pianist, Charles Gilbert 
Spross. It is entitled Emmanuel and is pub- 
lished in 2 keys—high and low voice. The 
price of each key is 60 cents. 

Choir Directors, Organists and Chairmen of 
Music Committees wishing more information 
on Christmas Music may obtain for the ask- 
ing, folders listing Anthems, Solos and Duets, 
Carols and Organ numbers by writing to 
TueoporE Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. A circular listing Christmas En- 
tertainment Material of a secular character is 
also obtainable. 


Changes of Address 


In order to maintain efficient service, THE 
Ervuve should be notified at least four weeks 
in advance where an address is changed. Be 
sure to give both old and new addresses. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN MISS MAY PERSHING 


The photograph, of which the above is a reproduction, was taken upon the 
occasion of a recent visit of the talented American composer, Evangeline Leh- 


man, to the home of Miss May Pershing. 


Miss Lehman’s latest composition 


Armistice Day appearing in the music section of this month’s Erupe is dedi- 


cated to General Pershing. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Supplementing the 
portrait of Sergei Vas- 
silievitch Rachmaninoff 
presented on the front 
cover of THe Erupr 
this month, we here 
give a little biographi- 
cal data. Like most of 
the truly great, and he 
is among the great both 
as a pianist and a com- 
poser, every one men- 
tions Rachmaninoff 
without preface or given name. 

He was born April 2, 1873, at Onega, 
Govt. of Novgorod, Russia. The marked tal- 
ent of his youth is evident in that as early 
as 1882 he had been accepted as a pupil at 
the Petrograd Conservatory, studying there 
for three years under Demyansky. The fol- 
lowing six-year period was spent at the Mos- 
cow Conservatory where he came under 
Ziloti for piano and Taneyef and Arensky 
for composition. His concert career then oc- 
cupied his attention until 1899 when the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society engaged him as 
pianist, conductor, and composer. 

As a teacher he served three years begin- 
ning 1903 at the Moscow Maryinsky Institute 
for girls and during a portion of this time he 
also conducted at the Imperial Opera at Mos- 
cow. After 1906 he took up residence in 
Dresden, spending much of his time compos- 
ing, between making concert tours as a pian- 
ist and conductor. He first visited the United 
States in the season of 1909-1910. 

Rachmaninoff’s music is noted for its in- 
dividuality, the strength and beauty of its 
themes, and its tonal richness. His operas 
have been produced here and abroad, as have 
also his symphonies, concertos, and other or- 
chestral works. His songs and choruses also 
are noteworthy and in the realm of piano 
composition he has created numbers with 
which every good pianist feels it is essential 
to be acquainted. 

There is a choice selection of some of Rach- 
maninoft’s piano works in the Presser Collec- 
tion Rachmaninoff-Album of Compositions 
(Price, 75 cents.) This album, of course, in- 
cludes his famous Prelude in C-sharp minor. 

The portrait sketch on Tue Erupe cover 
is by the artist, Lillian Gebauer. 


THE ETUDE 
Music Magazine 


Educational Vocal Technique 
In Song and Speech 


By W. Warren Shaw 


In Collaboration with George L. Lindsay 
Two Volumes 


The combined efforts of two outstanding 
leaders in their respective fields have herein 
produced a method for the instruction of vocal 
students in classes which carries the weight of 
authority and experience. 

The principles of voice culture set forth 
by W. Warren Shaw, noted teacher of New 
York and Philadelphia, are enthusiastically 
endorsed by such artists as Lawrence Tibbett, 
Gladys Swarthout, Frederick Jagel, and Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, all of whom have been asso- 
ciated with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York. The adaptation of these prin- 
ciples for use in schools and colleges is the 
contribution of the collaborator, George L. 
Lindsay, Director of Music Education in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, whose knowledge 
of proper procedures and superior methods 
is the result of his own long experience in the 
field. 

Published in two volumes, Educational 
Vocal Technique consists of twenty-five units 
or chapters, each of which deals with a specific 
vocal problem which is defined and illustrated 
with an educational song, vocalises, and an 
art song. 

Single copies of the two volumes may yet 
be ordered at 40 cents each, postpaid. 

(Continued on page 690) 
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Become Acquainted with 
Notable Musical Folk 


In the pictures, and in the brief biographical 
notes that accompany them, of 44 musical folk 
that are presented each month in Tue Erupe 
Music Macazine, readers have an exceptional 
opportunity, not only to become acquainted 
with these interesting personages, but also 
to amass a complete, concise and convenient 
reference library of musicians. 

Many subscribers, wishing to keep their 
copies intact, are ordering extra copies of the 
page giving this Etude Historical Musical 
Portrait Series and for their convenience, and 
that of teachers of classes in musical apprecia- 
tion, we are printing a sufficient quantity of 
these pages and supplying them at the nominal 
price of 5 cents, postpaid. All previously 
printed pages are available. The series began 
with the February 1932 issue of Toe Erupr. 


Around the May Pole 

Dance Tunes for Piano 

By William Baines 

The celebration of May 
Day is being more and 
more observed in many 
sections of the country 
and quite elaborate, indeed, 
have been some of the pro- 
grams presented by schools, 
academies, colleges and 
civic organizations. 

Dancing and music are of much importance 
to the success of a May Day program and in 
this book Mr. Baines gives, not only com- 
plete instructions for eight dances ’round the 
May-pole, but appropriate “catchy” music for 
each. Besides, there are two unison songs, a 
brief and interesting history of May-pole danc- 
ing and complete directions for costuming and 
setting the scene. 

Those who have in charge the entertain- 
ments in educational institutions and civic 
groups may order now a copy of this book 
at the special advance of publication cash 
price, 30 cents, postpaid, and their copy will 
be delivered in ample time for the start of 
rehearsals for next year’s celebration. 


Sacred Choruses For Men’s 
V oices 

The best undertakings in life are those 
offering opportunity for development. Not 
all male quartets or choruses have developed 
together as a unit, but often we have seen 
a group of young men in church or Sunday 
school organize a quartet or chorus; some- 
times when they have not been able even to 
sing parts. Then from individual as well as 
group development they have progressed from 
stage to stage, eventually gaining ability in 
the effective rendition of well arranged hymns 
and gospel songs. Such numbers, of course, 
never can be worked up too well and they 
always will form an important part of the 
repertoire of any men’s group singing sacred 
selections. There is, however, among capable 
groups a need for including in the repertoire 
some numbers of anthem proportions. It is 
to supply a complete and useful and satisfy- 
ing selection of such numbers that this new 
volume is being prepared. All directors of 
men’s quartets or choruses will be making a 
good move in assuring themselves of a copy 
of this work at the low price of 30 cents. by 
placing an order in advance of publication 
with delivery to be made as soon as ready, 


Ten Tonal Tales 


Melodious Studies for the Development of 
Style in Piano Playing 
By Harold Locke 

The second year of study represents an im- 
portant phase of the pupil’s music career as 
he is helped to gain facility in various phases 
of elementary technic. This folio is planned 
to fit in nicely at such a period since it gives 
ten attractive pieces which make study a 
real pleasure. They will serve as supplemen- 
tary material for conscientious work in the 
second year of study and while the pianist-in- 
the-making is revelling in the tunefulness and 
tonal and rhythmic qualities of these selec- 
tions, he is becoming more adept at crossing 
the hands, playing triplets, rendering repeated 
notes and grace notes, and in perfecting the 
staccato and legato touch. This volume be- 
longs in the permanent reference library of 
every teacher and a copy for this purpose 
ought to be secured while the advance of pub- 
lication price of 25 cents postpaid is in effect. 
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Little Classics 
Folio for Orchestra 


The response to our initial announcement 
of this folio for beginning school orchestras 
has been very gratifying. Many of our friends. 
however, have written in to ask, “Is it possible 
that this book of compositions from the 
masters will really be easy enough for grade 
school use? The books now available we find 
too difficult for our beginners.” 

In answer to this query, we wish to assure 
our customers that this book is the easiest 
compilation of classic melodies ever arranged 
for orchestra. In some cases it has been 
necessary to delve through hundreds of songs 
by master composers to find just the simple 
type of music required for the purpose, music 
which reveals the characteristic style of the 
composer in question. 

The book will contain fifteen miniature 
masterpieces by Beethoven, Bach, Gluck, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Verdi, and others. No better material 
for the inculcation of sound musical apprecia- 
tion can be had than that offered to young 
orchestra players in this outstanding collec- 
tion. 

There are four violin parts in the first posi- 
tion, and a Solo Violin part for those who 
have advanced to the third position. Parts 
are supplied for the complete school orchestra, 
ancluding Tenor Banjo. 

Until this offer is withdrawn, parts may be 
ordered at 15 cents each, piano accompani- 
ment 35 cents, postpaid. 


Piano Studies for the Grown-up 
Beginner 


One of the most convincing signs that 
America is fast becoming music-minded is 
the steadily increasing demand for piano in- 
struction by adults. 

Students who have completed the Grown- 
Up Beginner’s Book by William M. Felton, 
or any other adult method, will find in this 
volume now in preparation the necessary 
technical work to help them cope successfully 
with the demands of standard compositions 
in the intermediate grades. 

The material for this book has been. care- 
fully selected from the most interesting and 
useful etudes by such writers as Czerny, Heller, 
Burgmiiller, and Rheinhold, with special con- 
sideration for the capabilities of the adult hand 
and mind. 

Single copies may be ordered at the special 
advance of publication cash price, 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


When Voices Are Changing 
Chorus Book for Boys 


The special requirements for vocal work 
by classes and groups of school boys are well 
understood by the editors who are selecting 
material and preparing the arrangements for 
this collection of part-songs for boys with 
changing voices. The vocal range of the boy 
voice is limited and the rendition of the 
numbers in this book will demand neither high 
tenors nor low basses. Also, special care is 
being taken to include choral numbers with 
a text which has direct appeal to boys and 
young men. 

After a thorough review of the all too 
limited supply of existing publications for 
this special classification, we feel confident 
that there are a great many school music 
educators who will be interested in securing 
a copy of When Voices Are Changing for 
their own reference library at the special ad- 
vance of publication cash price, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


Presser’s Manuscript Volume 


Composers and advanced students of har- 
mony and composition often have sketches 
and manuscripts that they wish to retain in 
some permanent form. ‘T’o take these to a 
local bookbinder is quite expensive. It is 
much less trouble to copy them in a substan- 
tial, cloth bound volume such as this manu- 
script book that we are preparing to publish. 

Each page will have 12 well-spaced staves, 
will be 9 x 12 inches in size and will be of 
the best quality music writing paper. There 
will be about 80 pages in the book. 

_ While it will sell, when published, at a con- 
siderably higher price, Presser’s Manuscript 
Volume may now be ordered at a special ad- 
vance of publication cash price, 60 cents, post- 
paid. Only one copy to each customer, please. 


Rob Roy Peery’s Third Position 
Violin Book 


For Class or Private Instruction 


While the purpose of this book 
is to give the pupil complete 
mastery of the third position, it 
presents also those phases of 
violin technie which should nor- 
mally be undertaken in the sec- 
ond year of study. 

Advanced bowings are taken 
up in detail, such as the staccato, 
martellato, spiccato, sautille, 
saltato, and ricochet. Carefully 
selected studies for the develop- 
ment of these important bowings are included. 
Various advanced rhythms are introduced and 
a section is given to the presentation of har- 
monics. 

With the study of the third position, the 
pupil should be ready for a serious considera- 
tion of that important but generally neglected 
subject, vibrato. A thorough presentation of 
this is given, together with many original and 
selected studies for its mastery. 

The third position itself is taken up in 
genuinely progressive order. First, exercises 
remaining in the new position; then, exercises 
for shifting while playing on the open string; 
and finally, selected shifting studies present- 
ing all possible shifts between the fingers. 

With such a wealth of material adequately 
presenting in one book a complete study of 
the third position, every violin teacher should 
be interested in securing a reference copy of 
this work at the nominal advance of publica- 
tion price of 30 cents, postpaid. 


Birds of All Feathers 


A Musical Sketch 
By Mildred Adair 


Miss Adair’s clever little playlets have 
done much to revolutionize the program 
presentation of pupils’ piano recitals. In a 
Candy Shop and From Many Lands have 
shown teachers that these sometimes drab 
affairs may really become colorful entertain- 
ments, enjoyed by the students and their par- 
ents and friends, while at the same time 
serving to show to advantage the musical 
advancement of the young performers. 

Here are vocal solos for children, a musical 
recitation, solo dances, a violin solo, a rhythmic 
orchestra piece and a piano duet and trio in 
addition to the piano pieces. Pieces from the 
new piano album Among the Birds also may 
be introduced. The costuming and staging of | 
this play may be simple and inexpensive. 

While this playlet is in preparation single 
copies may be ordered at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Evening Moods il 
Album of Piano Solos j 


There has always been a demand for music’ 
of a quiet, contemplative type—reveries, noc- 
turnes, songs without words, ete. It is the 
most pleasing kind of “home” music, much 
of it can be used in connection with religious 
services and, as is the case in this book, it: 
gives something to play that pianists of mod- 
erate technical attainments and true music | 
appreciation, thoroughly enjoy. 

The pieces in this album will be mostly 
in grades 4 and 5 with possibly one or two 
touching grade 6. This permits the inclusion 
of many fine numbers in these grades that 
would never find their way into other piano 
albums where brilliance and showiness are 
demanded. 

Although, at the time of this writing, only 
a few weeks have elapsed since the initial an- 
nouncement of this book’s forthcoming ap- 
pearance, many have placed their order for 
a copy at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


Singing Melodies 
A Collection of Piano Solos With Words 


In the musical growth of piano students 
there comes a time when melodic lines and 
harmonic structures are fully intelligible; but 
with the youngsters starting out, instrumen- 
tal music sometimes needs words, Or rhythmic 
action, to help matters. In the case of first 
grade piano pieces, good texts make the pieces 
more interesting, and educationally they aid 
in developing the rhythmic sense and in phras- 
ing properly. This album contains a good 
variety of piano pieces with words for young 
beginners. Numerous composers are repre- 
sented in the contents. The advance of publi- 
cation cash price is 25 cents postpaid. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


| Hundred and Two Hundred and Fifty Dolla’ 


World of Music 
(Continued from page 632) 


YEHUDI MENUHIN has been gz 
more laurels “by his superb craftsmanship 
by his steady adherence to traditional values 
through which he “won the respectful ac 
miration of thousands of Melbourne ar 
Sydney music lovers,” while on his re 
Australian concert tour. #4 

> 

THE FEIS CEOIL of 1935, at Dublin, 
land, the thirty-ninth of these events, at 
tracted one thousand and two entrants, as” 
total for all competitions. 

@ ee 

MUSICAL BERLIN is reported by a 
man journal to have five hundred chorus 
men, with three hundred and fifty paid « 
ductors; two hundred and seventy ama 
orchestras, with sixty-four hundred 
ninety members; thirty orchestras of guit: 
fifty of mandolins; and forty-five of 
donions (a sort of small concertina or ac 
dion). ; ae 

@ -—————_) | 

MUSICAL HONOLULU can boast of it: 
Bergstrom Music Company, now in its thirt 
eighth year, which recently changed hand 
a valuation of one hundred and eight th 
sand dollars. Hail. to the musical Mi 
Pacific ! ; 


<¢ ——____—_—_—_————_ > 
THE IN-AND-ABOUT Chicago Supé 
visors Club has added to its forces a con 
band of two hundred pieces, with Capt. 
H. Barabash as conductor. 
<¢ > 
COMPETITIONS 


A FIRST PRIZE of five hundred do 
second and third prizes of three hundred 
lars each; and fourth, fifth and sixth pri: 
of one hundred dollars each, all are off 
by Ginn and Company, for songs sui : 
for school use. Only native or naturalized 
American musicians may compete; and 
information may be had from E. D. Dar 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

> 

THE EMIL HERTZKA PRIZE for 1 
is open for international competition for a 
musico-dramatic work—opera, ballet or par 
tomime. Manuscripts may be submitted t 
January 1, 1936; and full information m 
be had by writing to Dr. Gustav 
Opernring 3, Vienna 1, Austria. | 

-<¢ ——_—_—_——_——__ 


THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOI 
IDGE PRIZE of one thousand dollars — 
offered, in a competition open to compo 
of all nationalities, for a chamber music w 
for four stringed instruments. Compos! 
must be submitted before September 3 
1936; and particulars may be had from 
Coolidge Foundation, Library of Con 
Washington, D. C. 


a a 
THREE PRIZES, of One Thousand, 


each, are offered by the National Broadce 
Company, for chamber music compositi 
by native composers or foreign born 

posers who have taken out their first natu 
zation papers. The competition — 
February 29, 1936; and full particulars 
be had from the National Broadcasting 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


o——_—_—_——__ 


THE WESTMINSTER CHOIR Sc HO 
invites American composers to submit 
positions for solo instruments, e 
groups and for a cappella chorus, to be Ff 
formed at a Festival to be held in May, 
The works will be broadcast over a 
hook-up, will be recorded, and will be us 
in the concert repertoire of the artists of t 
occasion. Entries close February 1, 1936; an 
further particulars may be had from 
Harris, Westminster Choir School, Prin 
New Jersey. : 

6 De 

A ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE 
offered by the South Side Women’s Cho 
of Chicago, for a setting of Alvin Win 
more’s poem, Spring Journey, for three 
women’s chorus, with piano and s 
ensemble accompaniment. Particul 
be had from Lucille Wheeler Moore, 


dent, 1533 E. 66th Place, ining 


; Octave and Chord Journeys 
For Piano 
By Irene Rodgers 


The composer of these 
piano studies succeeds in 
presenting what often is a 
difficult and uninteresting 
phase of teaching in a 
manner which is at once 
great fun. As the title sug- 
gests, these are “journeys” 
into the field of octave and 
chord playing, and what 
pleasant excursions they 
for the student at this stage of advance- 
t! 
he contents reveal the fact that this is 
ly a book of octave and chord “pieces,” 
2 it contains such imaginative titles as In 
ep Ravine, Along the Donkey Trail, Danc- 
Shadows, A Storm Warning, Through a 
row Gorge, and Sparkling Dewdrops. Miss 
gers has a real gift for spontaneous melody 

catchy rhythms, and her compositions 
y that practical touch which is evidence of 
wide experience as a teacher. 
his book contains probably just enough 
erial for study of this phase of piano 
nic in preparation for the more serious 
ss of Doring, Kullak, Sartorio, and others. 
single copy may be ordered now in ad- 
‘e of publication at the special low price 
> cents, postpaid. 


abbath Day Solos 


High Voice—Low Voice 

0 vocalist requires a larger repertoire than 
ehurch soloist. Week after week he sings 
re the same folk and too frequent repeti- 
of any selection, even the most favoured 
detracts:from its effectiveness. Experi- 
d church singers, who always strive to 
ess a comprehensive library of devotional 
, will be more than pleased with the 
ents of these two fine collections. 

| the first place, there is a wide variety 
le texts—one may find something suitable 
uny season of the year. Then the music 
be selected from the compositions of the 
most standard and contemporary writers 
acred songs. The voice range will be a 
erate one in both the high and low vol- 
s and the accompaniments, suitable for 
ing on either piano or organ, will not be 
md the ability of the average accompanist. 
ngers may order a single copy of these 
ms now at the special advance of publica- 
cash price, 30 cents each; postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


his month we withdraw two special ad- 
xe of publication offers from those that 
» been listed and described in the notes 
he Publisher’s Monthly Letter. These 
<s are now obtainable at any music store 
. fair market price. Copies have been 
ed to advance subscribers. Anyone wish- 
copies for examination may obtain them 
the publisher. 
Bs strons Carols for Treble Voices, as an- 
iced Jast month, has been delivered to 
e who ordered copies in advance of pub- 
ion. For the benefit of those who may 
have read previous announcements, this 
collection of 15 favorite Christmas carols 
iding those best adapted for arrangements 
treble voices. These are for singing in 
parts. An accompaniment for piano or 
n is given. Price, 15 cents; special dis- 
it on quantities. 
he Second Period at the Piano by Hope 
umerer is a “follow-up” book to the 
ior’s immensely successful The First 
od at the Piano, adapted by many teach- 
for class and private instruction. The use 
his book need not be confined to follow- 
The First Period however; it can be intro- 
at the completion of almost any pri- 
y instruction book. Easy settings of 
tunes and excerpts from the classics 
provide the musical examples and 
e to meuleate in the students a real ap- 
on of good music. Illustrations and 
| biographical notes introduce the great 
e masters to the young students. We 
indeed pleased to acquire the publishing 
ts for + lee of this modern piano in- 
Lor. . 75 cents. 


to Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chest- 
Phila., Pa., for catalogs giving sug- 
ns in Christmas Gifts for Musical Folk. 


Where Turn the Feet? 


In any large city a stroll through the 
main shopping district takes one past quite 
a few stores which do not seem to attract 
much interest from the passersby, whereas 
other stores are bustling with crowds of 
shoppers. If we have been familiar for a 
number of years with the shopping district 
through which we are going, we are sure 
to note that some establishments have been 
at their same location for years, whereas at 
some numbers fly-by-night merchants or un- 
impressive store set-ups have come and gone 
in rapid succession. 

Music publications are much like business 
establishments. 

Some start out high and handsome, but 
despite window displays, counter exposure, 
and other presentations of them, they dis- 
appear from view like merchants who set up 
on the best streets, then slide to a side street, 
then a back street, and finally disappear alto- 
gether. 

When we speak of the publisher's printing 
orders, we refer to the orders for established 
stock items, and such listings are like lists 
of those stores which have firmly established 
themselves in the shopping districts because 
buyers turn to them frequently. 

When you realize that the only way a pub- 
lisher can keep the individual price per copy 
at a nominal figure is to print editions large 
enough to last “for several seasons, you can 
see why it is well for the alert user of music 
to follow continuously the selected listings 
from the past month’s publisher’s printing 
order. There is always open to any interested 
the privilege of securing a copy of any of these 
numbers for examination. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
23456 Three Little Christmas Pieces 

—Hammond 20.22. 0cacen ees it $0.25 
8597 Bird’s Lullaby—Read ......... 1 25 
7145 A Little Ray of Sunshine. With 

Words—Spaulding ...... 1: 25 
8573 Fairies. With Words—Rowe .. 1 25 
24325 By the Fireside—Ketterer .... 1 30 
19655 Calling Kitty—Cramm ....... 1 «25 
9885 Signs of Spring. With Words— 

ELOWES! ces: cdtia & aisha sitet aonb. 1 25 
16777 A Morning Call—Rowe ....... 1% 25 
26119 Playful Echoes—Gilbert ...... 1% 25 


17188 Recking Horse Days—Rowe .. 1% 25 
23338 Mister Soldier Man—Weddle... 1% 35 
24642 Pretty Rosebuds—Hopkins .... 1% 25 
24847 Little Attic of Dreams—Grey.. 2 

7111 Ghost in the Fireplace—Crosby 2 

24025 Grandfather’s Clock—Paldi ... 2 25 
16725 The Sweet Violet—Smallwood.. 2 

14917 Mocking Eyes. Valse Brillante 


Anthony. ~ iii vate econ. 3 50 
18225 Marionette Dance—Von Blon.. 3 40 
19307 A Happy Birthday—Mana-Zucca 3 40 
129383 All Smiles. Caprice—Lieurance 4 40 


30414 Minnehaha, or Laughing Water 
Polka—Brow7, Voy .ceseliestana ce 5 -40 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO DUET 
17554 Sparrows’ Parade. March— 


SON ael init Ao SUPER SOR CUPS 2 $0.25 
MUSIC MASTERY SERIES 
22924 Second Year Study Book—Sar- 
COTLO! Me are ote ate eats ele ones eed 2-3 $0.60 
24752 Technic and Tonality—Wright 1 -60 


PIANO INSTRUCTOR 


Standard Graded Course of Studies. 
Grade 8—Mathews ...........000+ $1.00 


PIANO STUDY WORKS 


First Study of Bach—Leefson ............. $0.60 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 


Melody Joys for Girls and Boys ........... $0.75 
Italian: Lakes—Cooks: <1 iss0 ec ercee ey seen 1.50 
Amon gt ther Birds: jc: asc ncttasme celeste knelt acces 50 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS, SACRED 


30099 My *Redeemer and My Lord. Low 
Voice—Buck 

30121 I Shall Not Pass Again This Way. 
Low Voice—Effinger ............. -60 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUETS, SACRED 
15431 Jesus, Still Lead On. Sop. and Bar.— 


(YET Daa Chee ASE RN Cee ORE Bee 40 
9980 We Thank Thee, O Father. Ten. and 
BaS8—- VV OOLET ee torial. chasiejareiates cies .60 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLO, SECULAR 
30035 In May-time. Low Voice—Speaks. . .$0.60 


SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Grade 
22518 The Happy Dancers—Franklin 1 $0.25 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO 
19646 Hungarian Melody—Keler-Bela- 


SUE acre an ae Biwi as ete © 24%, $0.60 
SHEET MUSIC—PIPE ORGAN 
25993 Paean Exultant—Smith ...... 4 $0.50 
80103 Venetian Love Song—Nevin- 
Vite Airs OMT: | OCDE Oe 4 50 
CHOIR AND CHORUS BOOKS 
The. Cathedral \Onole zone ese so alae d $0.60 
G Clef. Two-Part Chorus Book .......... 50 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Choir and Chorus Conducting—Wodell ....$2.25 


The Choir’s Contribution 


to the Christmas Program 


Music That Inspires Christian Worshipers With 
Love for the Beautiful Christmas Story. 


In many churches a well-selected 
cludes several— 


program in- 


Christmas Anthems 


(The Numbers in this list may be had for examination) 


Send for Folder P-2 giving comp 


Mixed 


Cat. No. Price 
20923 All My Heart This Night Re- 
& -Maxson $0.12 
Salute the ‘Happy ne 

ts 


joices . 
21035 Awake! 


20618 Bethlehem’s Star 
10462 The Coming of the King... Stults 
5985 First Christmas Morn 
10756 Glory to God in the Tia hest 
Stults 
20682 Hark! A Burst of Heavenly Music 
Stults 
10627 Hark! What Mean Those Holy 
Voices? Neidlinger 
10470 The Holy Night...... -Mueller 
20931 The Infant Jesus, Lord of All 
Montani 
21115 It Came Upon the Midnight pe 
ily 
Hearts 
Nevin 
ac B the Wondrous Story 
Hawley 


21116 


Treble Voices 
As With Gladness Men of Old 


(3 pt.) 
Christmas Chimes (3 pt.)..Calver 
Christmas Star (3 ce Ray Kinder 
Hark! What Mean Those Holy 

Voices? (2) pet.)i cacao Hosmer 
The Infant Jesus, Lord of All 

(ipt.) = -Montani 
Three? Canes “Carols (2 pt:) 

Forman 

The hie s Cradle Hymn 

(3. pt.) Beck-Peery 
3 While Sheaberis Watched Their 

Flocks by Night (3 pt.)..Ruger .10 


ete list of Christmas Choir Music 


Voices 


Cat. No. Price 
21108 Lo, the New-born Jeésus....Hopkins .12 
20991 Love Came Down at Christmas 
Harris .12 
10747 The New Born King......Morrison  .15 
20830 No Cradle for Jesus 10 
10884 O Come to My Heart Lord Jesus 
Wolcott 
21112 Silent Night (With Faux Bour- 
don) Gruber-Fry 
21173 There Is Room in My Heart for 
Thee 
10604 There Were Shepherds 
21107 Thy Salvation Cometh 
21133 The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn... 
21114 The Vision of the Shepherds 
Salter 


20495 We Worship Him 

21136 When Christ Was Born i 

35244 While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks Spross 

10872 The Wondrous ‘Story. peee Stults 


° 
Men's Voices 
20829 The Angels’ Christmas Message 
Greely 
20885 Glen to That New-Born King 
iritual) > Work 
21111 den Christian Men, Rejoice 
Praetorius-Nevin 
21110 Holy Night! Peaceful Night! 
Barnby-Nevin 
21126 Low, Like a Little Cradle....Braun 
20321 Old French Christmas Carol 
Gevaert-Smith 
Gruber-Camp 


10720 Silent Night. 
-Nevin 


21109 There’s a Song in the Air... 


THEODORE PRESSER C 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Tue Erupp published Monthly at Bas 
delphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1935 
State of Pennsylvania } 
RES of Philadelphia 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared David W. Banks, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Treasurer of the Theodore 
Presser Company, publishers of The Htude 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher Theodore Presser Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Editor James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Managing Editor None 

2. That the owners are: 

Theodore Presser Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Estate of Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Francis Cooke, Bala, Pa. 

The Presser Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain ‘statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Davip W. BANKS 

For Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23 
day of September, 1935 

SEAL JOHN E, THoMAs, 

Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 7, 19387) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Etude Premiums Make Fine 
Holiday Gifts 

Thousands of music lovers do much of their 
Christmas shopping every year without one 
penny cash outlay. The plan is simple. You 
have a wide circle of musical friends and ac- 
quaintances, many of whom may not be fa- 
miliar with Toe Erupe Music Macazine, 
nor what it means to the lover and student 
of music. Knowing the value of Tue Erups 
musically, talk to these friends and it will not 
be difficult for you to convince them that they 
should subscribe. The price is only $2.00 a 
year and a one year subscription represents 
one point credit on any gift you may select. 

The collection of gift articles offered by 
Tue Erupe is so varied that any member of 
your family, or any friend you may wish to 
remember, will be pleased with some one gift 
in our premium list. It is impossible for us 
adequately to describe these gifts, but below 
you will find a brief list of attractive articles 
which you would make no mistake in securing. 


ROLL TRAY—As a gift, or for your own 
table, this panelled-design Roll Tray is highly 
recommended. Size 124% inches by 6% inches. 
Your reward for securing one subscription, 
not your own. 

SWEETMEAT DISH—The unusual design 
of this chromium-plated, three-compartment 
Sweetmeat Dish makes it especially attractive 
and desirable. Diameter 7 inches. Your re- 
ward for securing one subscription, not your 
own. 

SAVAGE OVENETTE—A practical 
kitchen utensil—bakes, roasts, toasts perfectly 
on any cooking burner—saves fuel—cooks 
without overheating the kitchen. Approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute. Your re- 
ward for securing tWo subscriptions. 

BON BON DISH—with protruding handle 
which has an attractive piercing. Panelled 
on the inside. 6% inches by 5% inches. One 
subscription, not your own. 

TELEPHONE INDEX—This Telephone 
Index combines beauty with utility. It is 
bound in genuine leather, blue or red, and 
includes a removable memo pad and a pencil. 
One subscription, not your own. 

Send post card for complete list of premiums 
offered by Tue Erupp Music Macazine. 
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The Piano’s Hallowe’en 
By Carmen Malone 


Place a pwmpkin-jack-o’-lantern 
So its grin will light your keyboard E 


And immediately you'll notiwe such a 
change! 

First, a row of spectral figures 

Clad in white, like ghosts and goblins, 

Will appear, instead of plain white keys— 
how strange! 

Then, sly witches on their broomsticks, 

Black as bats, and cats behind them, 

Will appear in rows upon the black-key 


range. 
Should you wish to break the silence 
Cast upon these phantom figures, 

An exciting way to do it is to play; 


a) 
‘ 


Sut beware of striking goblins, 
And beware of tapping witches— 
Do be sure to signal them the proper way. 


Should you start to play them badly, 
will scream and screech in discord, 
the spooks are temper’mental, so they 
say! 


"Th, any 
i Me 


For 


Be Prepared 
By Frances Gorman Risser 


Sara and Dorothy were playing their 
pieces to each other—the pieces they were 
going to play in the annual contest. 

“You play your pieces beautifully,” ex- 
claimed Dorothy, “but don’t you think you 
ought to go over them slowly once in a 
while? And I have not heard you play 
a scale for ages!” 

“Why should I do them slowly, when I 
know them so well I can go lickety-split 


through them all? As for scales, why 
bother with them?” 
“Well, I do not mean to criticize, but I 


do think the runs in your Eru bE could go 
smoother. 

“Oh, you are just an old fuss-bug like 
Miss Wells,” complained Sara. “All I 
héar from her is scales, scales, scales, and 
slow practice and sight-reading. She is 
always looking on the dark side. Take 
that motto hanging on the studio wall, 
‘Be Prepared.’ I’m prepared and _ that’s 
enough.” 

“But you might need something besides 
those pieces you think you know so well. 
J am not working for the contest alone. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Around the World in Music 


No. 7. Germany 


Germany can point back as far as the 
middle ages for the beginning of her promi- 
nence in music and she continued to hold 
that place through the succeeding centuries. 

The Troubadours spread into Germany 
and there became known as Minnesingers 
and Meistersingers, and you know from 
your history that they were sort of wander- 
ing minstrels who went from town to town 
and from court to court, telling tales of 
chivalry and singing songs, giving the days 
news in this way. Hans Sachs was one of 
these famous German bards, and Wagner 
made him one of the chief characters in his 
opera Die Meistersinger. These Meister- 
singers formed guilds, or clubs, and were 
probably the originators of the Musie Club 
idea, so popular today. They also held 
large contests and gave prizes to the win- 
ners; so, the next music contest you enter 
you can remember that the idea was started 
in the fifteenth century. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries many musicians came to Germany 
from the Netherlands, teaching the higher 
forms of music, while the peasants were 
developing their own beautiful folk songs, 
so that by the time of Bach Germany had 
become a nation of music-loving people. 

Bach’s music, of course, still stands su- 
preme. He excelled in the art of poly- 
phonic music and fugue, wrote masterfully 
for the organ, as well as for voices and 
instruments and he is still the giant in 


musical history. (His dates you know 
were 1685-1750.) 
Handel (1685-1759) wrote many com- 


positions in the same style as Bach, but 
later became interested in the composition 
of operas, which did not appeal to Bach. 

Opera was further developed by Gluck 
(1714-1787) and then the romantic genius, 
von Weber, fond of fairy stories, who 
wrote operas more as we have them today. 
Meyerbeer was the next great German 
opera writer. 

(Haydn, Mozart and Schubert will be 
included in the chapter on Austria.) 

Beethoven, though born in Germany, be- 


came associated with the musical life of € 


Austria, but his compositions were so 
powerful at the time, that his influence was 
felt in all countries. He was born in 1770 
and died in 1827. 

Then came Schumann (1810-1856), not 
only a composer but also a journalist, who 
did a great deal through his essays, for the 
cause of the type of music then considered 
modern, 

Mendelssohn, a gifted composer (1809- 
1847), besides his own compositions, 


brought to Germany a renewed interest in’ 


the works of Bach, and through his con- 
ducting, brought forth many of Bach’s 
great compositions that had never been 
heard since his own life-time. 

Von Bulow was a brilliant musician of 
the nineteenth century who did a great 
deal to champion the cause of Wagner, 
considered so modern by his contempo- 
raries. 

Wagner was born in 1813 and early 
became interested in the composing and 
producing of operas, showing many very 
original ideas, which his friends consid- 
ered very revolutionary. His _ principal 
operas are: Die Meistersinger, Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin, Die Walkure, etc. He died 
in 1883. 

Then came Brahms (1833-1897), who is 
considered by many to be one of the great- 
est composers. Opera did not appeal to 
him, but his songs, chamber music and 
symphonies are outstanding. 

Next in order come Richard Strauss, 
and Humperdinck, who wrote the charm- 
ing child-opera, Hansel und Gretel; while 
prominent among the modern composers 
are Schoenberg and Hindemith. 

The influence of all these great German 
composers has been felt throughout the 
world, and their compositions are con- 
stantly heard on orchestra and concert pro- 
grams today. Practically all of them may 
be heard on records, too numerous to men- 
tion, but the following are recommended: 

Bach—organ, on Victor Nos. 7421, 

(Continued on next page) 


BACH’S BIRTHPLACE IN EISENACH, GERMANY 


Charade 
By Bill Eley (Age 9) _ 


My first is in MOTHER 
But is not in DAD. 


My second’s in UNCLE 
But is not in LAD. : 


My third is in SAY , 
But is not in TALK. 
e 


My fourth is in RUNNING 
But is not in WALK. 


My fifth isin STRUCK 
But is not in STRIKE. 


My whole is a study 
I always will like, 
(Answer : MUSIC) _ 


Music and Food 
By Annette M. Lingelbach — 


Foop makes you grow. It helps 
grow today, while building up your 
for tomorrow. : 

Music helps your mind to grow 


builds up your professions or hobby fo: 
future. It trains you to appreciate be 

in a wide way and helps you to understa 
other people's lives. y 

Food gives you courage and ch 
ness. It revives drooping spirits and 
you see things through rose-tinted s 
cles. Beautiful music does the sz 
gives you courage and cheerfuln 

spirit. It makes your spirit sing. I 
you to make friends and gives you inte 
ing contacts. 

Food develops muscle and endurat ne 
strength. The practice of music do 
same, as the daily technic develops 3 
hands and arms. Without the right — 
of daily practice (counting out lot 
centration, clear thinking, proper 
etc.), and the right kind of mu 
(such as scales, etude, arpeggios, ¢ 
musical health of the plays will 
good. 

Food that is health-buil 
the ability to think clearly ) 
Music trains one to think early, 
ly, and create new ideas, and » he 
in concentration, ~ poise, speed, 
helps one to do “other jobs 


Thus music is a necessary fo 
should be a part of evens 


iy 


+ 

i F 
. ff 
oes 
a 


is 


WiLL LLL LLL. 


Around the 


—  —e 


World in Music 


(Continued from previous page) 


: 

a orchestra on Nos. 7087, 7090, 9598, 
6, 6751; concerto for two violins, Nos. 
2 to 7504; choirs on Nos. 11285 to 

296, 11181; and the great B minor Mass 

(9955 to 9971. Preludes and Fugues 

5m Well Tempered Clavichord on Co- 

mbia, Nos. 67823 D to 67826 D. 
Handel—orchestra, on Victor Nos. 6648, 

20; song, on 36043; choirs, on 19822 

d 35767; Hallelujah Chorus on No. 
768. 

Beethoven—all the symphonies, espe- 

lly the Fifth, Victor Nos. 9029 to 9032; 
matas on 6391-6397; string quartette on 
ds. 1218 and 1219; piano concerto on 
os. 7661 to 7668. Violin concerto on 
jlumbia Album No. 177. 
Schumann—piano concerto on Victor 

os. 6978 to 6981; piano quintette, Nos. 

92 to 8095; Scenes from Childhood on 

9s. 7705 and 7706; Carnaval is on Co- 

mbia, Album No. 145. 
Mendelssohn—Fingal’s Cave is on Victor 

9. 9013; the Violin Concerto is on Co- 

mbia, Album No. 190. 
Wagner—especially Nos. 6791, 6245, 

27, 9028, 7105 and 6858 on Victor; and 

ibum No. 79 on Columbia. 

Brahms—piano concerto on Victor, Nos. 

$1 to 7234; violin concerto on Columbia, 

bum No. 140. Symphony No. 1 on Vic- 

r, Nos. 6657 to 6660. 

Strauss—Victor Nos. 9271, 9114; and 


Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel selec- 
tions are on Victor No. 7436. 

(This is a very large selection of rec- 
ords to choose from, and perhaps you will 


tees 


STATUE OF MENDELSSOHN IN LEIPZIG 


have no trouble borrowing some of them 
from your friends, teachers or parents.) 

(No. 6 of this series, Italy, appeared in 
the April issue.) 


Be Prepared 


fter Dorothy left, Sara thought about 
practice, and wondered if she should 
some slow practicing. “Oh, why 
ther,’ she said to herself. “I know those 
ves and that’s enough. I'll let it go at 
> 

= contest finally took place and the 
was crowded. It happened that, 
ong all the contestants, Sara and Dor- 
tied for first place. The judges con- 
ed and decided that they would ask 
am to play their pieces once more, this 
ne slowly, and to play some scales and 


_ ANSwers TO JUNE HIDDEN 
Composers PUZZLE: 

Bellini 

Mozart 

Palestrina 

Balfe 

Chopin 

Handel 

Elgar 

Verdi. 


PrizE WINNERS FOR JUNE 
PUZZLE: 


fenant Caucuy (Age 11), Ontario. 
IRGINIA KAUFMANN (Age 11), New 


RP MUSIC CLUB, TRACY CITY, TENNESSEE 
EMBER, 1935 
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to give exhibitions of sight reading ability. 

Dorothy’s performance was _ perfect— 
slow pieces and scales and reading. Sara’s 
heart sank and her knees felt weak. She 
played badly, for she had practiced fast 
so long she could not slow down. Her 
scales were full of stumbles and she was 
a miserable failure. 

After the contest she said to Dorothy 
“At least I can be a good sport and con- 
gratulate you. You deserved all the hon- 
ors, and I appreciate your warning me, 
even if I was too conceited to pay atten- 
tion to you. And now I know what the 
motto means. After this I will really BE 
PREPARED.” 


Dpar JUNIOR ETupDp: 

I took music lessons for three years and 
have practiced by myself for four years since. 
I play first clarinet in our city band but the 
piano is my favorite instrument. I have ac- 
companied choruses for school and church and 
sing tenor in our glee club. 

From your friend, 
NorMAN Fisupr (Age 14), 
North Dakota, 


Drar JUNIOR ETupyP: 

They call me a little fairy and I hope to be 
as dainty, smart and sweet as they are. . 

I am eight years old and I walk to the high 
school, which is over a half mile, to take my 
music lesson. I play at least twelve pieces 
and ten duets, second and third grade, and 
have been taking lessons about ten months, 
Santa Claus brought me TH» Erupe for Christ- 
mas. 

From your friend, 
INA MERLE WATSON (Age 8), 
Alabama. 


HoNnoraABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 
PUZZLES: 


Ruth Messick, Ben Cahill, Mary Lois Alen, 
Jean 2B. Heisler, Vera Pennekamp, Althea 
Daisey, Mary Rita Chamberlain, Gwendolyn 
Jackson, Mary Hill, Anita Huff, Beatrice 
Berns, Augustine Hillyer, Anna Bell Gaston, 
Gloria Swanson, William Anderson, Marianna 
Murdock, Estelle Harris, Eleanor Johns, Ver- 
non Alexander, Josephine Stevens, Merle An- 
drews, Helen Babcock, Isabel Jones, Phyllis 
Amderton, Hilda Roland, Lillian Peterson, 
Frances Keating, Gertrude Ferguson, Roberta 
Howland, Ernestine McDonald. 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays, and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether a subscriber or 
not, and whether belonging to a Junior 
Club or not. Class A, fourteen to sixteen 
years of age; Class B, eleven to under 
fourteen; Class C, under eleven years of 
age. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Why Music is Necessary.’ Must con- 
tain not over one hundred and fifty words. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written clearly, and 
must be received at the Junror Erupr 
Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Sight Reading 
(Prize Winner ) 


To be a good sight reader should be a part 
of every well trained musician’s education, al- 
though this may be unduly stressed in some 
cases. The aim of a good musician is to in- 
terpret music accurately and with expression, 
rather than to be able to read anything care- 
lessly at sight. 

A beginner should not do an _ excessive 
amount of sight reading, as the greater part 
of his practice time should be spent on care- 
ful work. Thus he gradually increases his 
ability to sight read, at the same time form- 
ing habits of accuracy. 

But as he grows older he may try pieces at 
least two grades below his ability to perform. 
It will help greatly to look over the -composi- 
tion before playing, noticing the keys and time 
signatures, accidentals, repeat marks, etc. 

Although sight reading has its place in the 
musician’s education, it should not be an aim 
in itself, 

Berry SHAEFER (Age 12), 
Michigan. 


Puzzle 
By Vern Orr 


Answer the following questions; take 
the first letter of each answer; rearrange 
these letters to form the name of a well- 
known oratorio. (Sur-names of composers 


are used.) 
1. Who wrote the “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” ? 
2. What English composer wrote Salut 
d@ Amour? 


3. Who is known as the “Father of the 
Symphony” ? 

. Who wrote Traumerei? 

. When a musician plays something that 
has never been composed nor played 
before, what is he doing? 

6.. What term is given to sharps, flats or 
naturals not appearing in the sig- 
nature? 

7. Who wrote the Magic Flute? 


The Scale Race Game 
By Gladys M. Stein 


ARRANGE the players in a _ semicircle 
around the piano keyboard, and set a 
Metronome ticking at a moderate rate of 
speed. 

Have the player nearest the bottom of 
the keyboard begin on the lowest “C” of 
the piano and play the C major scale (any 
scale may be used) upwards one octave 
with his left hand. Then the moment he 
strikes the last note the child standing at 
his right takes up the scale on the next 
key, and continues it for another octave. 

The children keep playing the scale up 
and down the keyboard until some one 
makes a mistake either in fingering, notes, 
or loses a beat with the Metronome. 
When this happens that player is dropped 
from the game, and the scale started over 
again. The last child to remain in the 
circle wins. 


n> 


Pa., before the eighteenth of November. 

Names of prize winners and their con- 
tributions will be published in the issue for 
February. 

Put your name, age and class on upper 
corner of your paper, and your address on 
upper right corner. If your contribution 
takes more than one sheet of paper, do 
this on each sheet. 

Do not use typewriters and do not have 
any one copy your work for you. 

When schools or clubs compete, please 
have your own preliminary contest, and 
send in the best five papers. 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above conditions will not be con- 
sidered. 


Sight Reading 
(Prize Winner ) 


One of the most outstanding qualities of a 
truly brilliant musician is the ability to read 
music fluently at sight. Even at an eaPly age 
the student should strive persistently until 
that difficulty is mastered. 

Before playing a new piece, the student 
should note carefully the marks of expression, 
rests, time and meter and key signatures. 
Then with ease and self confidence, read 
through the composition. He will be amazed 
at the vast improvement he is making in 
reading. 

It is the teacher’s duty to furnish less dif- 
ficult pieces to more advanced students, pur- 
posely to improve their sight reading. 

One should always remember that the ability 
to sight read well is a large part of the foun- 
dation on which success is built. 

JBANETTH HiGGins (Age 13), 
South Dakota. 


Sight Reading 
(Prize Winner) 


In order to be able to clearly understand 
sight reading, we must first develop a clear 
mental discipline. We shall call this “first 
base.’” 

We realize that in any thing, if we miss 
“first base’ we are “out.” By ‘out’? we mean 
inefficient. In this case we are inefficient in 
music. 

Sight reading, when accomplished, has one 
particular result, and that is execution. If 
we can not execute, we have not been very 
successful. 

For instance: suppose we are asked to ac- 
company some one who has a beautiful voice. 
We may be commendable, as far as sight read- 
ing is concerned, but what about our execu- 
tion? Does our sight reading sound well? 


This and other examples show that in order 
to prove our ability in sight reading we must 
have good execution. 

MyrrLe Roy (Age 14), 
Missouri. 


JUNIORS OF THE MOORE FAMILY, CLAREMONT, 
WEST AUSTRALIA, IN COSTUME PLAYLET 


HonorABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 
ESSAYS: 


Mary Catherine Colliton, Mary Ann Robin- 
son, Wilma Allred, Maria McHugh, Sylvia_B. 
Rose, Mildred L. Austry, Jimmie Wilton, Vir- 
ginia ‘Tate, Burke O'Neal Esaias, Vera Penne- 
kamp, Keith Mahan, Mary Emily Greenway, 
Hortense Mason, Marilla Lawler, Gertrude 
Paxon, Marie L. Potter, Grace Allman Bonner, 
Emily Hausman, Carolyn Deeterman, Bdith 
eae, Anna Marie Masters, Mildred 
Jauptman, Emma _— Linderberg, Katherine 
Miller, Muriel Cook, Josephine Edwards, How- 
ard Pitts, Aloway Hughes, Patsy Jamison, 
Anne Stryker Collins. 
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Musical Embroideries at the Piano 


(Continued from Page 643) 


often played as a five note turn, or as a 
ae ie 


quintuplet. 


An inverted or back turn is indicated by 
a line drawn through the sign O oe or by 
the usual sign used vertically §. The 
same rules may be applied in playing them 
as to the uninverted turn. They should be 
started generally on the lower auxiliary 
note. Accidentals affecting the turn are 
indicated by placing the signs for them 
either above or below the sign of the turn 
itself. 

It should be pointed out that the musical 
world is greatly indebted to Carl Philip 
Emanuel Bach for nine chapters on mani- 
eren (graces) contained in his “Versuch.” 
Familiar with the music and musicians of 
the world of this time, he was a cosmop— 
olite and with the best of judgment and 
taste selected the most useful graces and 
formulated rules for their execution which 
represent the best practice up to his time. 


Moreover, most of his observations are 
equally applicable to modern music. He 
says, that ‘Though manieren are very use- 
ful, they may do much harm if they are 


ill chosen or employed too frequently and 
in the wrong place. One ought to 
le arn to distinguish between good and bad 
, ‘em and to execute the right number 


of good ones correctly and in their due 
places.” A few of his rules relating to 
embellishments may be given. 

1. Key signatures apply to the notes of 
in embellishment, unless accidentals are 
ed in conjunction with the notes com- 
prising it, or with the sign; or when a 
melody is modulating into another key. 


2. Embellishments should be taken at a 
of speed, having due regard 
) the value of the main note and the pre- 

sentiment of the piece. Those com- 
posed of many notes can be applied only to 
proportionately long notes, whether due to 
heir actual value or the tempo of the piece. 


roper rate 


4 


vailing 


3. Brilliancy of effect should not be 
marred by undue prolongation of the main 
ote, nor clearness sacrificed by playing 
certain kinds too rapidly. Thus they are 
more serviceable in slow than in quick 


tempo, and more frequently used with long 
than short notes. They az« more suited to 
cases where a melody comes to a climax, 
or when the sense is either partially or 
wholly determined, as in a cadence, semi- 
cadence, ona cdesura or a fermata. 

Manieren of tiny notes always belong 
to the following main note and take from its 
value. They never take from the value of 
a preceding main note. 

5. Graces must begin with the bass or 
other parts and delay only the note to 
which they are attached. They form a 
legato connection with the main note; the 
legato is obligatory. 

All manieren should be practiced with 
both hands separately and with all sets of 
fingers, in order to acquire dexterity and 
facility. This is especially important in 
compositions in which imitations occur. 


Many Minds 
ATURALLY, ornaments should be 
executed on the modern pianoforte, 

as nearly as may be, in the manner of the 
individual composer, whether he be classi- 
cist or romanticist. For that reason some 
quotations are given from Dannreuther’s 
authoritative work on “Musical Ornamen- 
tation,” to indicate in a general way some 
of the differences that may be found and 
to suggest that in cases of doubt the student” 
refer to it. 

Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757) avoided 
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the use of all but the most common orna- 
ments. His shakes may be begun with the 
main note as often as with the upper acces- 
He uses the slide as well as the 


sory. 
acciaccatura. 
George Frederic Handel (1685-1759) 


used comparatively few signs. His trills 
may sometimes, but not as a rule, be begun 
on the main note, in the Italian manner. 
The dot, with Handel, has but an approxi- 
mate value; and, after short shakes, it often 
stands for a short rest in execution. 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s (1685-1750) 
ornaments are diatonic, that is, sung or 
played with the notes of the scale. Chro- 
matic notes are permitted only when 
modulating, or to avoid abnormal intervals. 


ly short than long. When long, before 
notes divisible by two, they take one-half, 
and if divisible by three, two-thirds the 
value of ‘the main note. The main note 
following a long appoggiatura should be 
taken rather softly, that is, the stress is to 
be given to the grace. 

Bach often incorporated many ordinary 
ornaments in his text, particularly when 
there was a likelihood of a player taking 
them too quickly or too slowly, or to in- 
troduce questionable accidentals, or to mis- 
apply them. 

Gluck’s (1714-1787) ornaments are of 
the simplest—long and short appoggiature, 
trills, slides, and the combination of short 
appoggiature from above or below. with 
trills. 

Haydn (1732- 1809) was very careful to 
follow C. P. E. Bach’s directions as to 
ornaments. 

Mozart (1756-1791) generally followed 
the practice of his father, who in turn de- 


> Next Month . 


JOSE ITURBI 


far off tomorrow. 


in a dozen musical fields, 


Sam Franko, whose services to the art of play- 
ing the violin have produced scores of men who 
have found places in the greatest orchestras of 
America, writes a charming article on “A Fiddle 
Box of Memories.”’ 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


Lotte Lehmann, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, writes on 
“Let Nothing Discourage You.” A thoroughly brilliant article that will 
give valuable counsel and encouragement to many a young singer. 


THE ETUDE for DECEMBER 1935, Will Be Another Memorable Christmas Issue 


JOSE ITURBI 


Jose Iturbi, whose art and Latin verve have 
made him one of the most prominent pianists 
and conductors of our time, writes on ‘Honesty 
in Piano Playing.” 


SAM FRANKO 


MANA-ZUCCA 


Mana-Zucca, composer of the most sensationally successful song of the 
hour, “I Love Life,’ furnishes a fascinating article upon ‘‘Music of the 
New Day,’ the sort of music which is to survive and to be heard in the 


THE MAGIC CARPET OF RADIO 


In this notable article, Gustav Klemm, 
executive, reviews the marvelous development of the radio and its part 
in bringing about the present great revival in music study. 


composer and former radio 


. 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES by distinguished teachers and practical workers 
PLUS 22 pages of the finest new music obtainable. 


Ornaments belong to the time of the main 
note and are subject to the beat, that is, 
they must be treated as, melodically, a 
part of the thought. Occurring at a pause, 
in a final cadence or in recitative, they may 
be taken at pleasure as regards speed and 
duration. Prolonged trills generally start 
with the upper auxiliary, especially if the 
main note has been touched upon just be- 
fore the shake. This traditional rule may 
be set aside when the trill begins after a 
pause or where the melodic outline would 
be blurred if begun with the upper note, 
as when the preceding note is one or more 
degrees higher than the note on which the 
shake occurs. Trills on a dotted note stop 
at or near the dot. The closing notes of 
a turn, when not specifically indicated, may 
be added or omitted as the player chooses. 
Traditionally, they are required at the end 
of an. air, or an instrumental piece of pre- 
tension. Appog 


ggiature are more frequent- 


pended upon Quantz, Marpurg and C. P. 
E. Bach for guidance. In the case of 
Mozart, the trouble has been that engravers 
have been careless in the use of signs. For 
example, appoggiature, whether short or 
long are written short, and the meaning 
of signs for turns and other graces inter- 
preted by means of tiny notes, which al- 
most never show the rhythmical arrange- 
ment intended. 


The Piano an Influence 


BOUT THE MIDDLE of Beethoven’s 
(1770-1827) career, the piano had 
everywhere superseded the clavichord and 
the harpsichord. The greatest player of 
his time, brought up on C. P. E. Bach’s 
“Versuch” and the greater Bach’s ‘“Pre- 
ludes and Fugues,” his touch was rather 
finger than wrist and implies legatissimo, 
whereas many executants give him only a 
questionable Jegato. His compositions, up 


to about the year 1800, should be per 
as regards ornaments, exactly as 
by C. P. E. Bach and Clementi 
that time, two changes are noted. — 
of some duration start on the main 1 
and the bebung (a vibrato reiteration 
note with a regular change of fingers » 
increase and decrease of sound and 
with use of pedals) is introduced. 
Chopin (1809-1849) was brought ay 
the classical school, which is a v 
of saying that he was strictly co 
in his rendering of ornaments and 
sympathy with C. P. E. Bach’s distineti 
and any doubt as to rendering his o1 
ments which are expressed by signs, | 
tonic or chromatic notes required, 
rhythmical position and details of arrar > 
ment in the time of the measure may) 
solved by reference to him. All t 
small graces, fioriture, usually wri 
Chopin under a slur, are to be pia 
pianissimo, regularly, with little n 
of tone so that the whole may turn 
sort of aerial way toward the main 
the prevailing movement being hardly i 
rupted. Trills, prolonged ones especia 
begin with the upper accessory (the melo 
outline not to be disturbed) and there 
a fondness for chromatic closing noi 
Graces preceding the main note, that 
anticipatory in their execution, are a | 
ee rare. 4 
' With Mendelssohn (1809- 1847), as w 
eee signs are few and simple, an 
notation is always clear. In his extra 
dinary vivacity, Mendelssohn recalls Se; 
latti at the harpsichord. Many of 
effects in piano pieces are obtained by 
rapid succession of notes without pe 
In Schumann’s (1810-1856) music 
state of things is much more complicz 
His piano music has little in common | 
that of the harpsichordists and cannot 
played without very free use of the 
Many details in his early works, int 
to do duty for embellishments, are 
effects. Sometimes they are novel aj 
telling, at others almost crude. Schum: 
was exemplary in his notation of any s 
tlety or outright innovation, and in 
cases left little doubt as to his real i 
tion. He often uses an anticipatory ac 


Bias 


Sometimes the two are used in differ : 
parts side by side, and his arpeggio is 1 
quently anticipatory. | 


ornaments as it deserves, enough has 
said to enable the student to judge of th 
importance of a correct rendering of t ( 
and to give guidance in a general way 
their interpretation. ‘ 


Music Extension Study 
Course 
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with the other right hand passages, ¥ 
develop finger legato if played exactly 
marked. ; 


WILD FLOWERS 
By Louise E. Stairs 


In this simple waltz the theme alte 
between the hands. The melody is i 
right hand for the first four measures, 
the left hand takes the theme in th 
swering phrase. This alternation contin 
throughout the first theme which is 
key of F major. a 

The second theme is in the domi 
of C major and in this section the 
lies entirely in the left hand. The mel 
parts are to be played with deep p: 
touch and the accompanying chord 
lightly. Pedal may be used at th 
tion of the teacher. 2a 


NEW DITSON PUBLICATIONS 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO MODERN PIANO PEDAGOGY 


FOR THE PIANO 


ROBYN ROTE-CARDS 


TEACHING MUSICAL NOTATION WITH PICTURE 
SYMBOLS AND STORY ELEMENT 


ee - SA ee eee 


“Tell us a story” has been the cry of humanity since the world began. The greatest 
delights of childhood are fairy-tales, story-books and the endless sagas of the “funny parts.” 
But when pre-school children face the abstract facts of musical education, they are bewildered. 
Only by turning this dry, abstract, technical knowledge into story form can the child-mind 
grasp them. Uninteresting facts can only be understood by the child through the opening 
of that great shining door, the imagination. 


This book, the system of Robyi Rote-cards, is based entirely upon pictures with story 
element. Each rote-card has a definite and individual story behind it, and each story is based 
on a different and necessary musical notational fact. 


BY 


LOUISE ROBYN 
.75 


ae THE ADULT APPROACH 
a Oe) TO THE PIANO 


Fiano MARY BACON MASON Price, $1.00 


The ADULT APPROACH TO THE PIANO is a method and 


not merely a collection of pieces for older beginners. It combines 


Mary 
Bacon 


Mason | method and good musical literature adapted to the purpose, carefully 


graded and designed for quick development. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY «= INC. 


CHORD CRAFTERS 
LOUISE ROBYN Price, 75 cents 


Little attention has been directed to the subject of fundamental 
/ chord playing in the piano literature for the beginner. CHORD 
lf CRAFTERS will for this reason take its place as the first 
book introducing the EIGHT FUNDAMENTAL CHORD- 
ATTACKS with full explanatory material and technical exam- 
ples for both teacher and student. 
The author has in CHORD CRAFTERS adapted the complex 
principles of chord technic to the plane of the child’s under- 
standing and interest. The Eight Fundamental Chord-attacks 
f are introduced with adaptable story element and attractive pic- 
tures, each technical principle embodied in short exercises and 
etudes which will interest the young student and also simplify 
chord principles for the teacher. 
CHORD CRAFTERS is designed to fill the needs not only 
: of the child but also of the older student at the piano. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE LISTED WORKS MAY BE HAD 
ON APPROVAL FOR EXAMINATION FROM YOUR DEALER OR THE PUBLISHER 


SLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INC., 359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wel Ke 


Composer - 


FAVORITE SONGS 
Sacred and Secular . 


¥ 


WILL O’ THE WISP 


Text by Torrence Benjamin 


Two Keys Price, 60c 


Will - o% the-wisp with your dancing ight. wads do you wan-der in-to the eae 


I DO NOT ASK, O LORD 


Text by Adelaide Anne Proctor 


Two Keys Violin Obbl. Price, 60c 


do_. not ask, O Lord, that life may be a pleas-ant road, 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Text by Gertrude Rogers 


Two Keys Price, 50¢ 


Yes - - - ter-day! Ah, yes - ter-day the skies were gray - éd, 


ABIDE WITH ME 


Text by Henry F. Lyte F 
Price, 40c 


A-~bide with me; fast falls the e- ven - tide; Th kness deep? ens; 


A SONG OF STEEL 


Text by Howard Neiman 
Price, 60c¢ 


The ring of the iron on the anvil, Is the mu-sicmost sweet (o my ear__ 


“MY HEART IS LIKE A SINGING BIRD 


Text by Christina Georgiana Rossetti 


Two Keys 


4 GIVE EAR TO MY WORDS, O LORD 


Text from Psalm V 
. Price, 60c 


Give ear to my words,O___ Lord, Con -sid-er my med-i - ta-tion. 


COME DOWN, LAUGHING STREAMLET 


Text by Alfred H. Hyatt 
Price, 60¢ 


In The Etude Musical Booklet Library 
HOW TO ACCOMPANY 


By Spross and La Forge 


Contains “Art and Common Sense in Accompanying,” by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, and “How to Play an Artistic Piano 
Accompaniment,” by Frank La Forge. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 


Pianist - Accompan st 


e@ The frequent appearance on eurrent radio and concert programs of 
the compositions of Charles Gilbert Spross brings to mind the peerless 
accompanist of the greatest singers, of Gadski, ki, Schumann-Heink, Gluck, 
Case, Homer and many others, Frequently "these celebrated vocalists 
have programmed his artistic song creations. Radio listeners often enjoy 
his notable performances, with leading symphony orchestras, of the 
standard piano concertos. Mr. Spross is one of America’s most prolific 
composers, hence, only a few of his outstanding successes are here listed. 


CANTATAS 


EVANGELINE 
Cantata for Women’s Voices 
With Baritone Solo 
Text adapted from Henry W. Longfellow'’s 
immortal poem by Frederick H. Martens. 


VOCAL SCORE, Tic 


= 
IR bh Ondo ' 
SL, SEMEN 


- OUR COLORS 
Short Cantata for Men’s Voices 
Text by Caroline A. Lord 
» VOCAL SCORE, 40c 


THE GLORY OF THE 
RESURRECTION 
Easter Cantata 
For Four Solo Voices and 
Text Compiled by THE WORD OF GOD 
Frederick H. Martens Cantata for General Use 
VOCAL SCORE, be For Four Solo Voices and 


THE CHRISTMAS DAWN Chorus 


Text Compiled by 
Cantata A hed Quartet and Rev. Francis B. Whitcome 
orus 


Text Compiled by VOCAL SCORE, Tie 
Rev. John McNab Orchestration available on 
VOCAL SCORE, T75c rental basis. 


< 


Cat. No. ANTHEMS for MIXED VOICES pant 
35264 Christians, Awake! Salute the Happy Morn. 
Wea! cits ec ep aici sient teak ase yb eins tated es $0.20 
85127 The Day of Resurrection .......-.s0eceeeeernes 15 
21193 An Endless Alleluia .....-.--.-cesceeereceere 15 
35179 I Do Not Ask, O Lord ......-. 02 eetee ee ee wens 3 15 
35088 Lead Us, O Father ........cccceceseerereens 12 
35244 While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks ........ 15 
ANTHEMS for WOMEN’S VOICES 
35108 I Do Not Ask, O Lord. $-Part........++-s+++s 12 
ANTHEMS for aes siaeieal : 
35267 Lead, Kindly Light ..... 00.52. s seen s eee ee etes 16 
PART SONGS for MEN'S VOICES 
85254 A Calamity. Humorous ...... nig .20 
85278 Hunting Song Moss 
35291 A Song of Steel .. : 15 
35210 The Winding Road .........:eecseeeeeeeeees i 15 


< 


SOME SPROSS SONGS > 
¢ THAT SINGERS LIKE 


The Awakening. 2 Keys ...cccsececcrrerscnerencens $0.60 
A Bird-note Is Calling. 2 Keys ‘ -60 
Birds. High os: <$)siieteseam awit aecdioas eee ae 60 
Come Ye to the Mountains of the Lord. 2 Keys ; -60 
The Day Is Done. 2) Keya.. oc. css csamssieeegccves naG 50 
A Fairy’s Love Song. 2 Keys........ Sra iuieea te oye a eee .60 
The Farmer. Medium ..........000: pia alot NAGE Sct: -60 
Gunga Dins | 2. Kegya. i(i).5). ft. deus eateries bene Weer nis “15 
How Many Times Do I Love Thee? 2 Keys.. Hpraee 60 
I Know. 2 Keys .......0- ale 5 fie WS ROR Es 0 asap Raricts 50 
Invocation to Life. 3 Keys..... a. h/es -60 
Tahtar, 2 Keyaij\lenseaa teens oe Pits oe -50 
"Tis June, My Dear. 2 Key8....s.ccecssvcccnese hated -60 
’Tis Spring o’ the Year. 2 Keys............+5 byajelgteetage 50 
Jean, 2 Keye. sive scemssm ogee ease Antoni aceon 4 40 
Let All My Life Be Music. 2 Keys.......- Rida iabiniols ste 65 
The Little House. Medium ..... ShalaVarata Ml ner ov ete geene 50 
Lord Jesus, in Thy Mercy. 2 Keys. Selon teenies Aeros . .60 
Love Calls Me. 2 Keys... ssccs sessssee afc wind ardletamina 50 
The Meadowlark. High .... make -60 
Minor and Major. 2 Keys...........++0 -50 
Robin, Robin, Sing Me a ae 2 Kev. REP bye ei g 60 
Ruler.of the. Day./)\2, Keys, Gist auctaessocaceane ae .50 
Sometime. 2 Keys ........ che Rete a ey 50 
The Song of the Oriole. High.. Rhuxeravhssdaeee 60 


A. Song of the Sword, Lowwy.. siene vaccine cet ss oh iee .60 
Sunrise and Sunset.. $ Keyes...ccvsces evs scoveuvur 40 
That’s the World in June. 2 Keys........ G .60 
That Sweet Story of Old. 2 Keys.... 
There’s a Lark in My Heart. 2 Keys . 
The Wind, . 2 Koya): <cdesnies ccaveterc mat aoe eke 50 


35170 Moonlight. 


Album Leaf a Hand Alone) Gr 
Barcarolle. Gr. 5......... i alle oa 
A Country Dance. 
Improvisation. » Gr. 4 

Prelude in B Minor. Bee clare 
Scherzo Fantastique. 
A Song and a Sigh. Gr. 4 
Swaying Willows. Gr. 4.. 
Time of Lilac. Gr. 4......... 


Tntermezzoy i ois sen seein a 
Scherzo Caprice ........... 


A Rose Garden .........s0005: Res 
ROMAN | 7s /)/\e cleleress Inieiala acl : 


Cat. No. bd 
85248 Asleep. \f-Part agree 3 


- 85108 Come Down, Laughing S is t 


35104 Desert Love Song. 3-Part. 
85208 The Harp of the Winds. 3 
35077 Invocation to Life. 3-Par 
$5101 Let All My Life Be Music. 
85100 Minor and Major. 3 
3-Part .. 
(Setting of Beethov 
85237 A Rose Garden. 4-Part 
35109 There’s a Lark in My 
35204 Through a Primrose Dell. 
35085 When Tired Caravans Are 
35105 Will o’ the Wisp. 3-Part. 
35144 


“High Voice 


Five Oriental song gems in Sp 
i Art Bound—Price, 


A SONG CYCLE O 
Text by John Proctor A 
High Voice 


Four beautiful song settings 0 
Art: Bound—Priee, 


Selling Agents 
1712 CHESTNUR ‘ST., PE 


